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YOUTH AND SOCIAL CHANGE* 
STUDENT ACTIVISM IN THE U. S. AND CANADA 


DAN A. CHEKKI 


Contemporary societies have developed a great emphasis on youth. 
In Western societies youth is valued more than old age. In this youth- 
centred culture achievement motivation finds its expression in higher 
enrollment of youth in universities. Most institutions of higher learning 
have become highly competitive. Increasing impersonality and relative 
loss of close co-operative contacts among students and faculty are 
characteristic of many large compuses. In arapidly changing society 
students seem to have developed a new conception of their status and 
role, a new identity, in university and society. 


Today students are reluctant to accept the traditional superordinate 
and subordinate distinction between the young and the old- Student 
unions are demanding increased representation and participation at all 
levels of university decision-making. This has led to changes in 
attitudes and policies of university administrators and faculty. The 
new values and behaviour of youth have their influence on parents and 
governments. With their radical ideologies youth to a great extent 
have contributed to the problem of generational conflict and have 
accelerated the process of social change. In this context one of the 
most significant features of North American society seems to be the 
rise of student activism. 

Though some social scientists (Lipset and Wolin, 1965) have 
examined the problem of student activism and change within a wider 
context of generational conflict very few studies have been made to 
illuminate the nature and extent of student activism. More importantly, 
there have been very limited empirical attempts to analyze the effects 
of student movements on soc al structure. Often the analysis of student 
activism has been impressionistic and speculative. 

The purpose of this paper is to review some theoretical approaches 
to the problem of generational conflict and change; and to examine the 
nature and extent, similarities and differences in regard to social 
contexts of student activism in the United States and Canada. Before 


* Paper presented at the 8th World Congress of Sociology, International 
Sociological Association, Toronto, August, 19-24, 1974. 
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considering the theories of generational conflict and the development 
of student unrest, it is necessary to note some of the problems 
encountered in this study. First, quantitative data are generally un- 
available; many scholars adopt a non-quantitative and theoretical 
approach. Secondly, perhaps the most insurmountable problem is 
that posed by the paucity of sociological studies on Canadian student 
movements. Newspaper reports, the arguments of radicals, editorial 
commentary, and a few anthologies provide the information. It is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to determine how representative 
the considered materials are. Bearing these difficulties in mind, it is 
possible to consider some of the major theoritical frameworks 
explaining generational conflict; and student activism in the United 
States, and the manifestations of the movement in Canada. 


Theoretical Orientations 


In the nineteen-twenties one of the classic theoretical orientations 
toward the problem of generations was provided by Karl Mannheim 
(1952). According to him generational differences are based on the 
biological facts of the human life cycle. Also, he pointed out that this 
does not necessarily imply that generational differences in attitudes 
can be deduced from biological differences. In fact, Mannheim’s theory 
relates generational change to the wider context of social and cultural 
change. He considers conflicts between age groups usual but not 
inevitable. 


Kingsley Davis ( 1940: 523-534) analyzing the sociology of 
parent-youth conflict emphasizes interpersonal and developmental 
aspects. According to him conflict between generations which is 
unavoidable is the result of three factors: (a) the basic birth-cycle 
difference between parent and child; (b) the decreasing rate of 
socialization with the coming of maturity; and (c) the resulting 
intrinsic differences between parents and children in the physiological, 
sociological, and psychological planes of behaviour. These factors 
may lead to conflict. But as Davis points out whether they do so, and 
to what degree depends on the variables of the rate of social change; 
the extent of the complexity of the social structure; the degree of 
integration of the culture; and the Velocity of movement within the 
culture. 

Eisenstadt’s (1956) functionalist model considers societies as 
relatively stable and integrated social systems. Its major focus is on 
static differences in generational perspectives which are similar in all 
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human societies, although their cultural definition varies in different 
societies. To Bettelheim ( 1963) generational conflict was economic 
in origin. In the past, parents relied on their children for the conti- 
nuation of the family’s economic resource base and for emotiona! 
fulfillment. The result was generational equilibrium: youth and age 
were able to live in relative harmony. In defence of his position, 
Bettelheim (1963: 88) points out that the two generations needed one 
another “‘ not only for their economic, but even more for their moral 
survival. This makes youth secure-if not in its position, at least in its. 
self-respect.” 


Now, however, age no longer relies on youth for economic 
reasons; ‘‘ what little expectation a parent may have had that his. 
children would support him in old age becomes superfluous with greater 
social security.”” Youth, no longer required for economic reasons, 
evokes the suspicion and hostility of the old: the former now 
constitute an economic threat to the economic status of the latter. In 
turn, the young are insecure and without positive direction. 


With changing economic relations between parent and child come 
further complications in their emotional relationship. The older 
generation continues to require children for emotional fulfillment, but 
only insofar as those children avoid seeking independence. Bettelheim 
(1963: 82) argues that it is because parents “still have an emotional 
need for children, but not for an independent youth that they often 
show strenuous resistance when youth fights for its independence.’” 
And, in turn, the younger generation, without any positive economic 
function and thwarted by gerontocratic control of economics and 
politics, tends toward insecurity and hostility. It is this interaction 
between the changing economic and emotional elements of generational 
functions and roles that accounts for the student unrest of the 1960’s. 


It seems necessary to note the major problems evident in Bettel- 
heim’s argument. Perhaps the most important difficulty lies in its 
failure to distinguish between biological and sociological generations. 
As Feuer indicates, student hostility is most frequently directed not 
against the biological father, but rather against the cohort immediately 
preceding: as many as two or three generations may arise within the 
space of a single decade. Thus, while Bettelheim’s analysis may 
explain the source of youth’s insecurity, it fails to explain why it 
assumes the forms it does. The second and most serious problem 
inherent in Bettelheim’s approach is its ahistoric nature. His approach 
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fails, for example, to take into consideration the student unrest 
characterizing the early Middle Ages when the economy required the 
close interaction of the young and the old ( Reid, 1969: 44-45). Thus 
Bettelheim’s premise that generational revolt is a function of the 
modern industrial economy is not entirely valid. 


Keniston’s (1963) theoretical framework complements that of 
Bettelheim, which stresses the impact of technology upon contemporary 
society and North American’s positive value orientations toward 
change. Arguing that “‘the assumption that the new will be better 
than the old goes very deep in our culture,” he suggests that techno- 
logy has been given free reign. The result has not only been accelerated 
industrial development, but an increased pace of social innovation 
as well. From this increased rate of change has come both alienation 
from the past and uncertainty about the future: the solutions provided 
by the older generations are no longer of value to contemporary youth, 
while youth continue to adhere tothe traditional patterns 
of social interactions. The out come has been a split consciousness: 
the young grow to participate in the world of their parents while at the 
same time remaining detached from it. It it is upon this basis Keniston 
explains the student apathy pervasive in the fifties. 


Since Keniston wrote thisin 1961 he was unable to take into 
consideration the increasing emphasis placed upon activism in the 
last decade. Students have not become moreapathetic, as Keniston 
predicted, but more involved in process of change. In the late sixties 
however, Keniston (1968:300) suggested an alternative to his original 
theory, postulating that ‘student dissenters generally fall somewhere 
along a continuum that runs between two ideal types—first the political 
activist or protester, and second, the withdrawn, culturally alienated 
student.”’ The activist is altruistic and an inherent and an adherent 
to the traditional American concept of individual rights; the culturally 
alienated student is egoistic, passive, and pessimistic. Student protest 
arises from the first of these two personality types and is activated by 
situational, institutional, historical and cultural factors. To Keniston, 
the situational variable refers to the individual’s family background; 
the institutional to the type and size of the university in which the 
radical develops; the historical to past events which can be exploited 
as reference points; and the cultural to the activist subculture which 
emerges in large universities. 


Keniston fails to offer any substantial evidence which could 
confirm, for instance, his argument that activists arise from liberal, 
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upper middle-class families (Keniston, 1968; 306). Similarly, he provides 
no data which would explain and confirm the situational differences 
between the activist and the culturally alienated student; in fact, the 
latter is given very little consideration, suggesting that his distinction 
is rather arbitrary. Moreover, by placing aJl students on a continuum, 
Keniston must define the point at which the activist emerges. His 
failure to do socan very easily lead to distortions: a student ata 
given level may become an activist for the reasons he provides, but 
another may well fail to do so. Yet Keniston cannot explain why two 
students with relatively similar backgrounds and experiences should 
react differently. It can explain why the first student would choose 
activism, but cannot explain why the second would favour a more 
moderate course of action. 


Let us now examine the theory advanced by Feuer (1969:25). He 

defines a generation in terms of “ persons in a common age group who 
in their formative years have known the same historical experiences 
shared the same hopes and disappointments, and experienced acommon 
disillusionment with respect to the elder age groups, toward whom 
their sense of opposition is defined-’’ Because age consciousness is 
a universal phenomenon. Feuer suggests that student movements arise 
when a given society moves from a state of generational equilibrium, 
where hostilities are minimized, to one of generational disequilibrium. 
The latter term refers to a state in which “ The young ...feel oppressed 
and blocked in their ambitions; the traumas of unemployment, the 
humiliation of the diploma without a job nurture a sense of ‘ genera- 
tional exploitation’’’? (Feuer, 1961: 319). In this respect, Feuer’s 
theory is similar to Bettelheim’s, but because this sense of frustration 
is not necessarily contingent upon economic conditions, Feuer’s model 
is more flexible and sociologically oriented. 


Given the tendency for students to arise in gerontocracies, students 
view themselves as exploited leading, in turn, to an identification with 
other oppressed minorities. Furthermore, the unconscious nature of 
generational revolt fosters many of the essential features of student 
radicalism: It tends to be irrational, and inclined towards martyrdom, 
hero worship, and amorality. Most importantly, however, is the fact 
that each student movement, seeking to impute blame to its elders, tries 
to overcome alienation through generating an “all embracing genera- 
tional consciousness’. This, then, accounts for the universal 
characteristics of student movements: they are, without exception 
generational revolts. 
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Feuer’s theory, however, is not devoid of defects. For example, 
he notes that in 1968 only 26% of American students were involved 
in campus disturbances, hardly a significant percentage of total 
enrollment. Thus. Feuer’s assumption that student activism is @ 
manifestation of general conflict alone seems untenable; if such were 
the case, it would tend to draw much broader support. Moreover, he 
fails to explain why the 2-6% of American students exhibited symptoms. 
of generational revolt in this particular form while the remaining 
974% did not (Feuer, 1969: 291). 

Feuer also fails to take into account the causes for which student 
activists are at least ostensibly fighting. Such an approach ( Keniston, 
1968: 299) tends to “ fuse dissent with maladjustment; to ignore the 
problem of whether or not activism is a natural phenomenon in a world 
faced by the possiblity of political and ecological suicide”. Feuer 
( 1969: 428 ) considers non-student radicals as those who find “their 
life’s calling ina prolonged adolescence and repetitive re-enactment 
from year to year of the rebellion against their fathers ”’. 


Although student rebellions and youth deviance are not new in the 
history of human society some new features of today’s youth move- 
ments may be discerned. As Edward (1919) observes that probably 
for the first time in history at least some parts of contemporary student 
movements tend to become entirely dissociated from the adult world, 
and do not tend to accept any adult models or association. Further- 
more, many of these movements tend to combine their political activities 
with violence and destructive orientation. 


Approaching the phenomen4 of student activism and generational} 
conflict from the standpoint of age stratification and socialization in 
higher education Parsons and Platt ( 1970 :1-37 ) suggest that currently 
a new and very important stage of socialization is emerging. According 
to them certain aspects of under-graduate college education constitute 
a new level of socialization; although to a degree previously extent, if 
never before involved such a mass population base. Furthermore, they 
recognize that college students are emancipated from diffuse and equali- 
tarian loyalties such as the family and, more importantly, peer 
solidarities and develop higher-level capacities for differential achieve- 
ment. Parsons and Platt argue that these pressures imposed during 
this new phase of socialization have contributed to student disturbances 
Also, they ( Parsons and Platt, 1970: 34) are fully aware that, “‘ because- 
of the recency of the relative crystaliization of the modern phase of 
mass higher education, many phenomena occurring are occasioned by 
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rapid change (emphasis mine ) as such rather than the inherent strains 
of a socialization process’’; however an essential thesis of their 
analysis is that the latter component of strain should be present. 


Stressing the middle-class character of generational conflict in 
America Laufer (1971: 80-94) points out that the demands of post- 
industrial society, a change inthe pattern of childhood socialization 
within the middle class, the disillusionment of the young with the 
political and cultural systems of the society are forces that affect the 
pattern of generational conflict. For Eisenstadt (1971) ‘the explana- 
tion of these new features of youth rebellion and student protest lies 
in the convergence and mutual reinforcement of the two major sets of 
conditions or processes, namely, of widespread intellectual antino- 
mianism on the one hand, and of generational discontinuity and 
conflict, and of their simultaneous extension to the central zones of a 
society and to very wide groups and strata alike.” 


The foregoing theoretical frameworks focus on Western society 
and in particular on the United States, practically ignoring student 
activism in non-western societies. Gusfield (1971 : 26-38 ), however, 
notes that student unrest is unique neither to the United States nor to 
the 1960’s; and that college students are generally one of the most 
activist segments of the population in Europe (Rosenmayr, 1972), 
Russia, India, China, Latin America and other countries at different 
periods of history. Furthermore, he shows that present student unrest 
and activism in the United States is not aciear product of student 
university tensions or of discontent with education; but such tensions 
are accentuated through student involvement in non-university issues. 


The analysis of American and Canadian student movements that 
follows is based onthe assumption that in both countries student 
movements have emerged out of an increasingly gerontocratic social 
structure. Student activism has tended to be directed against the most 
immediate authority structure, the university; all other concerns tend 
to be of secondary and tertiary importance. Moreover, the shift in 
values which took place in the early sixties will be defined as a reaction 
against the placidity of the previous generations and the need to de- 
authorize their father figures. 


Student Activism in the United States 


The period from 1949 to 1960 was one of extreme in activity: the 
Old Left was de-authorized for its acquiescence to Stalin ( Feuer, 
1969: 373-487). College editors “‘ were emphatic in their belief that 
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the student bodies of their respective institutions were indifferent to 
politics,’ and in 1956, 62% of university students supported Eisen- 
hower for President, rather than the liberal, Stevenson. Similarly, in 
1959, leftist journals were read largely by the middle-aged; only 62 of 
220 subscribers to Liberation were under 29 years of age. 


By the end of the decade, however, student generational rebellion 
found an outlet in the civil rights movement and an identification with 
the oppressed Blacks of the South. For example, in 1964, Berkeley 
students staged a sit-in at San Francisco’s Sheraton Palace Hotel in 
order to raise the percentage of black employees. This, plus the 
murder of three civil rights workers in Meridian, Mississippi, kindled 
a ‘“‘ generational complex ’’ at Berkeley and a readiness to use the sit 
in as a vehicle of confrontation against the university. 


From this point onward, the Berkeley movement turned in upon 
itself fighting less for the underprivileged than for its own prerogatives 
in its relationship with the university. As Feuer argues, student 
concern for minorities proved their moral superiority and permitted 
the transference of hatred from white racists to the university admini- 
stration. Thus, 7000 students rose in protest over the arrest of Jack 
Weinberg for repeatedly setting up an information table in a prohibited 
area. Similarly, when four students were summoned by the Faculty 
on Student Affairs to answer charges of violence against the campus 
police, militants occupied Sproul Hall. In consequence, the university 
president called the police, bringing upon the campus a strike and the 
capitulation of the administration. 


The central issue involved in the Berkeley uprising was not, therefore, 
the oppression of groups external to the university, but rather the belief: 
fostered by police interference, that students themselves had become 
an oppressed minority. Consequently, anger was transferred from the 
racists of the South and the military—industrial complex to their own 
oppressors, the older generation. 


This pattern was clearly repeated in the Columbia disturbances 
which were to follow those of Berkeley. In 1968, the university decided 
to build a gymnasium in Morningside Park overlooking Harlem- 
Black resentment was given early expression and was soon followed by 
that of the Studen Left. Again, however, black-white identification 
was weak; the student leader admitted that he was never really 
attracted to civil rights. It was only after police were forced to remove 
radicals from the president’s office that militant action was able to 
receive general student approval. 
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As a result, Columbia University was forced to close anda 
commission of enquiry was appointed to investigate the source of 
tension. This was, however, boycotted by students who claimed the 
commission was a device “‘ of the System for diverting the militancy of 
students.’’ Later, with the suspension of four students for refusing to 
appear in the associate dean’s office, violence again erupted with the 
result that 51 students and 17 policemen were injured. Again, it is 
obvious that the original issues had gradually disappeared, to be 
replaced by a broader, more popular rebellion in favour of student 
rights: minority status was successfully transferred from Harlem Blacks 
to the students themselves. 


It is also interesting to note that this pattern reappears in the 
development of the Students for a Democratic Society (SDS). When 
it was founded in 1962, the SDS, claiming a membership of 300, 
emphasized civil rights and, in 1963, entered the area of community 
organizing. Its volunteers lived among and organized the poor in the 
attempt to gain government attention and aid. By 1964, however, 
emphasis had shifted to the Vietnamese war, a youth-oriented issue. 
_ This tendency toward a greater concentration upon the problems of the 
young was intensified by i965 when SDS began working for radical 
innovation in higher education, and set up approximately 50 free 
universities across the United States. The emphasis continues to 
dominate SDS policy; it has protested university complicity in Vietnam 
and racial injustice, and fought CIA recruitment on campuses. 


With this change in emphasis from the minorities external to the 
university to the problems of students themselves, membership has 
correspondingly increased. In 1964, SDS claimed 2000 members; 
in 1966, 20,000; and in 1968, 30,000. Again this suggests that student 
activism tends to reflect the belief that the American studentry isa 
minority oppressed by the older generation. Thus, the more member- 
ship grows, the more emphasis is placed upon the university. The 
opposite relationship may be operative, but the implication remains 
unchanged. 


Canadian Student Movement 


More significant, but more problematic, is the radicalism which 
has developed in Canadian universities. The paucity of American 
studies On the issue is minor when compared with virtual absence of 
their Canadian counterparts. Consequeutly, the analysis to be made 
here is rather sketchy; but the available data (McGuigan, 1968. Reid, 
Ss-2 
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1969) do suggest that the similarity between the student movements of 
the two countries is great. 


Like their American counterparts, Canadian students of the 
1950’s appear to have been politically inactive. Smith ( 1956:29, 31), 
for instance, characterizes student orientations as essentially materia- 
listic: it was a decade in which increased wealth unleashed ‘in the 
individual desires and social ambitions which were repressed or held 
im abeyance in times when the need for physical survival was para- 
mount’. Thus universities came to place emphasis “‘ more upon the 
symbols of education than upon its essential qualities ”’. 


This concept of the university and its concomitant, student apathy, 
had begun to disappear in the early 1960’s; by the latter half of the 
decade it was repudiated entirely with uprisings at McGill, the University 
of New Brunswick, and Sir George Williams. [In each of these cases, 
however, revolt was directed against the authority exercised by the 
university : alienated from the preceding generation, students attacked 
the most immediate symbol of the gerontocracy. The McGill distur- 
bances of 1967 began, for instance, when the university administration 
tried to penalize the editor of the McGill Daily for publishing 
“‘a description of LBJ doing an act of necrophilia on JFK’s corpse ”’ 
( Gray, 1969). Student reaction to the paper was initially negative, 
but, through the efforts of the Students for a Democratic 
University (SDN) student opinion began to move against the 
administration. Eventually, militant members of the SDU invaded the 
principals’s office forcing the administration to summon the police. 
The next day over 1000 students demonstrated in protest- 


Two aspects of this rebellion are significant. Firstly, the fact is 
that SDU sought not an end to the Vietnamese war, but more “the 
democratization of the university at all levels, and to achieve this 
purpose it sought to develop a radical and militant student syndicalist 
union at McGill’’. In other words, student militants were agitating 
on their own behalf as an oppressed minority. Secondly, there are 
elements of a generational revolt: the minority must fight against its 
oppressors, or in this case, the authority of its elders as manifested in 
the university. The original carrier movement was thus a mere 
vehicle of student activism. 

This is further reflected in the fact that student sympathies ran 


against the radicals until the issue became one of generational solidarity. 
The final call to the police congealed student sentiment, confirmed 
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student sentiment, confirmed their minority status, and created the 
basis for a more popular cause than the original. Thus, it was only 
when students saw themselves cast in a minority role that they rebelled. 


The 1968 Strax Affair at the University of New Brunswick was. 
characterized by the same features as the McGill disturbances. Here 
the university instituted new identity cards for use in the UNB library 
( Braddock, 1969: 116-119). Dr. Strax anda group of students felt 
this measure too authoritarian ;in conjunction with an increased security 
force, it became a symbol of student oppression. The result was a 
demonstration, led by Dr. Strax, which forced the closure of the 
university library. In reaction, the university administration suspended 
him, provoking a further outbreak of student hostility: his supporters 
barricaded themselves in his office forcing police interference. Again the 
oft repeated conflict between students and administration appeared 
signifying generational revolt against gerontocratic social structures : 
youth reacted out of a perception of themselves as a persecuted and 
oppressed minority. 


Although other disturbances have been evident on Canadian 
campuses, any attempt at analysis is renderd impossible by the absence 
of reliable data. For instance, almost nothing written on the Simon 
‘Fraser University uprising transcends the revolt itself: all commentaries 
available base their analyses on the assumption that the reader is fully 
cognizant of the issues and events involved. Similarly, no study has 
considered the role of indigenous radical elements in the Sir George 
Williams University fiasco of 1967. Consequently, nothing relevant 
to Canadian radicalism is evident from an examination of this conflict. 


Nevertheless, it is possible to gain some understanding of the 
relationship existing between students and university administrations. 
through an examination of radical demands as they have been reported 
in the press and elsewhere. Generally, a consensus can be said to have 
emerged: students had to take control of their destiny from the hands 
of an administrative leviathan. The 1968 manifesto ( Reid, 1969: 83- 
84) issued by the student council of Glendon College provided an 
illustration of this. Arguing that the universities cater to the useful 
rather than the critical, the council disclaimed the contemporary 
university. It lags behind rather than initiates social change. More 
important, however, is the supposition that faculty control inhibits 
self-fulfillment and that grading systems destroy the capacity for critical 
thought. Thus, the administration, as an arm of the System, has 
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reduced studentry to the status of an oppressed minority; authority is 
robbing them of their integrity. It is for this reason that emphasis fell 
not upon social problems, but upon the existing relationship between 
the university and its students. 


Peter Warrian, president of the Canadian Union of students, 
repeated the rhetoric of Glendon, arguing that we are opposed to 
authoritarian structures. Students must gain decision-making power 
with regard to curriculum, methods of instruction and methods of 
examination. Together with the faculty, students must gain control of 
the university ( Warrian, 1969: 24). The theme of student repression 
was further articulated by Patricia Johnston in a brief to the 1969 
Harrison Liberal Conference. To her, as to the students of Glendon, 
the structured university inhibits the student’s awareness of the externa] 
world; it constitutes an assault upon his integrity and self-develop- 
ment- Thus, she defined the structure of the university as “‘ one of 
the very basic problems behind student unrest.’’ It was on this basis 
that she formulated her recommendations. First, student and faculty 
must have a 50% voice in all matters pertaining to the university; 
second, education must be free and universal; and third, emphasis 
must be shifted from American to Canadian issues and problems. 


Johnston’s argument again appeared in the manifesto issued by 
the University of British Columbia student council. Like other radical 
organizations, it repudiated the university administration for its 
authoritarianism: “As free individuals seeking an education for our 
purposes and for a truly free society, we will not subject ourselves to 
the compulsion which says in effect that you cannot have a degree or 
attend this university unless you follow this precise set of rules regard- 
ing your education” ( Vancouver Sun, June 15, 1968). This jealous 
regard of student rights was given even clearer expression in the 
McMaster University student union’s response toa senate offer of 
student seats on all university committees. Because the Senate 
Committee retained the right of appointment, the offer was rejected- 
The president of the Graduate Student Union insisted that students 
must have the clearly defined right to appoint their own representatives. 
This is an elementary right we insist upon” ( Z’oronto Globe and Mail, 
July 11, 1968 ). 


In Conclusion 


In all these radical arguments and proposals, one common theme 
emerges: students are a minority oppressed by the authoritarian 
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structure of the university. This view of reality is highly significant 
for two reasons. First, it suggests that student activism is based upon 
intergenerational conflict: youth feel inhibited and thwarted by their 
immediate authority structure. Secondly, it explains why such little 
emphasis is placed upon carrier movements to which student radicals 
have attached themselves: viewing Canada’s studentry as a minority,in 
its own right, activites have been able to de-emphasize the problems 
of others while emphasizing the struggle against their own oppressors, 
the authority structures of the older generation- This is not, of course, 
to equate the radical with Feuer’s perpetual adolescent; it is only to 
say that student preoccupation with youth and university problems 
suggest theirs is a particulary generationally oriented struggle. 

If we accept this view, then the similarities between Canadian and 
American student movements in the 1960’s are obvious. Both arose 
through a de-authorization of the preceding generation; both conceived 
of students as minorities oppressed by the old; and both de-emphasized 
the importance of carrier movements once a generational consciousness 
has been generated. Thus, the student activism of the sixties that 
replaced the apathy of the fifties has been, in large part, a generational 
revolt which in the long run, most probably, may prove to be transitory- 
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CHANGING EMPLOYMENT AND LIVING CONDITIONS OF 
WOMEN WORKERS 


B. R. PATIL 


Women have been participating in economic life since man learnt 
the art of food production. But their participation in economic 
activities for earning wages is rather recent. It is a by-product of the 
industrial revolution. Industrialisation since then has forced women 
to leave their homes and seek employment in factories, mines, planta- 
tions, public and private offices, schools, hospitals, transport and 
telecommunications, etc, There has been a considerable increase in 
the employment opportunities for women with the increasing number 
of industries, industrial units, and the white collar jobs. Of late, 
women every where have wider, more diverse, and better employment 
opportunities in different sectors of the economy. Yet we find 
discrimination against women inthe employment opportunities and 
the wages paid. Inthis paper an attempt is made to throw light on 
the changing conditions of employment and living as well as the 
measures to wipe out or reduce the discrimination. The scope of the 
paper is confined to an account of the occupational pattern and extent 
of employment of women in urban India, the wage discrimination 
against women workers, the efforts made to ensure equality of 
opportunities both in employment and wages, the composition of the 
families of women workers, their family income, expenditure, savings 
and indebtedness. The paper is partly based on the empirical data 
collected through a survey on the ‘ Life and Labour of Bidi Rollers in 
North Karnataka’ during 1974, and partly on the secondary data 
collected from the Office of the Commissioner of Labour, Bangalore. 


In every economy women form a very important segment of the 
labour force. According to arecent study conducted by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation ( during 1973), the working female 
population was about 562 million out of the total labour force of 1637 
million. In other words, about one third of the world’s labour force 
is made up of women. In India, however, the women’s participation 
in economic activities is less than 15 per cent according to 1971 Census. 
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This rate differs substantially for rural and urban areas—13-09 per cent 
for rural area and 6-61 percent for urban area. According to the 
same Census, the total female working population was 31-3 million 
out of a total working population of 180-4 million. And all the women 
workers constitute only 11-9 per cent of the total female population. 
The 1971 Census defined the worker as “‘ a person whose main activity 
is participation in any economically productive work by his physical 
or mental activity’’, and the term work was defined as an activity 
involving not only actual work but effective supervision and direction 
of work. These definitions of work and worker include the cultivators 
in rural and urban areas. But every one of us knows that the 
cultivators are not the wage earners. Therefore, 32.64 per cent women 
workers in rural India and 4-17 per cent in urban areas are not workers. 
In fact, we are more concerned with the non-agricultural women 
workers who form only 12-91 per cent of the female workers in rural 
India and 78.32 per cent in urban centres. 


Furthermore, according to a recent publication of the Ministry 
of Labour, Government of India, namely, ‘* Women in Industry ”’, of 
the total employment of 192-8 lakhs (as on 31st March 1974 ) women 
employees account for 21-88 lakhs or 11«34 per cent of the total 
labour force in the organised sector. Among these little more than 
50% were employed in the private sector. The striking feature of 
women employment in the organised sector are: (1) There has been a 
decline in the percentage of women employment over 1963-72. While 
in 1963 it was 10-37 per cent in 1972 it has come down to 8-73%. (2) The 
total number and rate of women employment in factories and mines 
are rapidly decreasing due to special privileges to be accorded to 
women under different labour laws. (3) There has, however, been 
a steady increase in the absorption of women inthe public sector 
though the private sector continues to employ more women. 


Among the non-agricultural women workers in urban centres the - 
largest number is engaged in occupations classified as ‘ production, 
Operations and labourers’. Within this group, the occupational sub- 
division ‘production and related workers, transport equipment operators 
and labourers’ had the highest strength of 1-2 million, out of which 
24.59 per cent are engaged as spinners, weavers, knitters, dyers, and 
related workers. The labourers constitute the next bigger occupation 
with 22.18 per cent of women engaged in this group followed by 
tobacco preparers and bidi rollers. The next division comprising 
occupations like * professional, technical and related ones’ had a total 
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strength of 0-54 million women, of which 71.59 per cent were engaged 
as teachers. 18-22 as nurses and other health workers. The ‘ service 
workers’ constitute the third major group with 496 thousand women 
workers, of whom 40.99% were employed as maids and other domestic 
servants; the building care takers, sweepers, cleaners, etc., constitute 
the second big sub-group 29.5% followed by cooks, waiters and other 
kitchen workers who constitute 15-3 per cent. The launderers, dry 
cleaners and pressers constitute 9.94 per cent, while sales workers 
constitute 8*05% of the urban female working population in the non- 
agricultural sector. The clerical and related workers come next with a 
strength of 1 lakh and 80 thousands. In brief, about 75 per cent of 
the urban female workers are engaged in just 19 occupations namely, 
teaching, domestic occupations, retail trading, sweeping and cleaning, 
bidi rolling and and tobacco preparation, spinning and weaving, 
clerical and related white collar jobs. garment cleaning, well digging 
and building construction, basket and brush making, tailoring and 
dress making, plantation labour, street vending, and lastly nursing. 


An important trendin women employment over the decade 1961-71 
is that the urban women are lossing interest in those occupations which 
require manual labour and are getting more and more interested in the 
occupations which have specific educational standards as a pre-— 
requisite. Thus, the clerical and other white collar jobs have attracted 
most female workers followed by teaching and nursing. In the 
organised sector, while women employment in cotton textile industry 
is rapidly declining in recent years and has been stable in plantation 
industry, itis rapidly increasing in those manufacturing industries 
wherein the assembling jobs are more, e. g., telephone, radio, watches, 
and clocks, etc., 


Thus women are not employed in any job whether it is industrial 
or non-industrial sector. Instead, only certain jobs have been tradi- 
tionally reserved forthem- These are the jobs which either require 
less physical energy or need delicate handling. It is also a fact 
that generally the women are not employed in the managerial jobs, 
for these jobs need emotional stability, decision-taking capacity 
andthe ability to control large number of employees working below 
the hierarchy. If women are employed in the managerial jobs as 
against the general belief, they get very few opportunities to move 
up the organisational hierarchy. This discrimination is primarily 
based on sex and the traditional methods and beliefs in child rearing 
practices, particularly in a traditional society. But the recent studies 
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by the personnel psychologists reveal that women have equal or better 
capacity to do any job. For instance, Dr. J. S. King is of the opinion 
that ‘‘ there are no reasons why women should not be suitable for 
almost any job presently performed by men, and why they should not 
be able to do such jobs as efficiently as men do.”” Further, Dr. King 
opines that many of the observed differences between men and women, 
namely, differences in personality, interests, attitudes and even abilities 
do not represent the natural biological differences between the sexes, 
but reflect how each person learns the‘ sex roles’ that society attributes 
to them. For instance, boys are brought up to admire strength and 
attain it while the girls to see it and accept it as a denial of feminity. 
As such normally there is no trial of strength between men and women. 
Furthermore, it is acceptable for women to be aggressive in a good 
cause, but they are supposed never to mainfest their aggression 
physically. Similarly, the qualities of competitiveness and enterprise 
tend to be unnaturally represented in women. Therefore, Dr. King 
holds the opinion that recruitment and selection should be based purely 
on the examination of talents instead of on the basis of assumed talents 
based on gender of the person. Such type of recruitment would meet the 
increasing demand for additional manpower especially in the developing 
countries: It would also reflect the changing values of life in democratic 
society that call for equalitiy of opportunities for men and women. 


As a matter of fact the Jndian Constitution provides for the 
equality of opportunities through Article 16 of the Fundamental Rights. 
It lays down that there shall be equality of opportunity for all citizens 
in matters relating to employment or appointment to any office under 
the State; and that no citizens shall, on grounds only of religion, race, 
caste, sex, descent, place of birth, residence or any of them, be ineligible 
for, or discriminated against in respect of any employment for office 
under the State. Therefore, today we find at least in the Government 
sector equality of opportunities in employment. For example, women 
have been competing for IAS jobs after Independence unlike in British 
India. Increasing number of women are being employed in police 
service. They are becoming entrepreneurs and managers, not to speak 
of professions like teaching and medicine. 


At the international level in 1958 the International Labour 
Organisation adopted its I11 convention providing for equality of 
opportunities in employment and occupations. This convention is 
known as “ Discrimination (Employment and Occupation ) Convention, 
1958." The terms ‘employment’ and ‘ occupation’ include access 
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to vocational training, access to employment and to particular 
occupations, and terms and conditions of employment. This 
convention defines the term ‘discrimination’ as “‘any distinction, 
exclusion or preference made on the basis of race, colour, sex, 
religion, political opinion, national extraction or social origin, 
which has the effect of nullifying. or impairing equality of 
opportunity or treatment in employment or occupation; such other 
distinction, exclusion or preference which has the effect nullifying or 
impairing equality of opportunity or treatment in employment or 
occupation as may be determined by the Member concerned after 
consultation with representative employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
where such exist, and with other appropriate bodies.’”’ The Convention 
gives discretion to widen the scope of the term discrimination. But it 
does not jnclude any distinction, exclusion or preference in respect of 
a particular job based on the inherent requirements thereof. 


Recommendation 111 of the International Labour Organisation 
prescribes that each Member should formulate a national policy for 
the prevention of discrimination in employment and occupation. 
This policy for the prevention of discrimination should be applied by 
means Of legislative measures, collective agreements between represen- 
tative employers’ and workers’ organisations or in any other manner 
consistent with national conditions and practice, and should have 
regard to the following principles: 


(a) the promotion of equality of opportunity and treatment in 
employment and occupation is a matter of public concern; 


(6b) all persons should, without discrimination, enjoy equality of 
opportunity and treatment in respect of— 


{i ) access to vocational guidance and placement services ; 

(ii) access to training and employment of their own choice 
on the basis of individual suitability for such training or 
employment; 

(iii) advancement in accordance with their individual character, 
experience, ability and diligence; 

( iv ) security of tenure of employment; 

( v) remuneration for work of equal value; 

( vi) conditions of work including hours of work, rest periods, 
annual holidays with pay, occupational safety and occupa- 
tional health measures, as well as social security and 
welfare facilities and benefits provided in connection with 
employment; 
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(c) government agencies shouid apply non-discriminatory policies 
in all their activities ; 

(d) employers should not practice or countenance discrimination in 
engaging or training any person for employment, in advancing 
or retaining such person in employment, or in fixing terms and 
conditions of employment; nor should any person or organisa- 
tion obstruct or interfere, either directly or indirectly, with 
employers in pursuing this principle; 

(e) incollective negotiations and industrial relations the parties 
should respect the principle of equality of opporitunity and 
treatment in emploment and occupation, and should ensure that 
collective agreements contain no provisions of a discriminatory 
character in respect of access to, training for, advancement in 
or retention of employment or in respect of the terms and 
conditions of employment; 


(ff) employers’ and workers’ organisations should not practice or 
countenance discrimination in respect of admission, retention or 
membership or participation in their affairs. 


Recommendaticn 111 also requires that the Members should ensure 
the application of the principles of non-discrimination by methods of 
giving encouragement, making it an eligibility condition for the use of 
public funds, for grants to training institutes, for a licence to operate a 
private employment agency or a private vocational guidance, etc,. In 
other words, the private employer not depending upon the State or 
public funds is free from the obligation of providing equal opportunities 
in employment and occupations to men and women. Therefore, the 
discrimination against women in employment and occupation still 
continues. 

Wages Discrimination 


Women in patriarchal societies enter the wage-earning employ- 
ment mainly with a view to supplement the inadequate earnings of the 
head of the household and other male members, if any, of the house- 
hold. Thus, it is rightly pointed out by Padmini Sengupta that 
‘*women working in factories, mines and plantations seldom seek work 
except for economic reasons. They are not courting a career for the 
sheer love of working.... When women work it is mostly to ease the 
economic strain of feeding their families” ( 1960: 42). The studies 
on the family budgets of the industrial workers also point out this 
phenomenon. Similarly, the survey conducted in north Karnataka on 
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the life and labour of bidi rollers reveals that more than 95 per cent of 
the bidi rollers are women and they take to bidi rolling mainly to 
supplement their family income. In other words, women seek jobs 
out of financial necessity and women labour market becomes a buyer’s 
market; the employers are always at an advantage. 


Because women labour market is a buyer’s market, because the 
earnings of women are only supplementary to the earnings of the men 
in the family, and because women are assumed to be capable of doing 
only specific jobs, the employers offer them wages less than the wages 
they offer to men. Other factors that contribute to comparatively low 
wages of women are, inferior vocational training of women, low level 
of skills and efficiency, cost of maternity benefit, creche and other 
seperate welfare facilities, the restrictions on hours of work, and the 
prevailing social customs and prejudices. In other words, there isa 
built in wage discrimination in women’s employment. Until recently 
this wage discrimination was common to both the agricultural and 
non-agricultural occupations. In agriculture women have been paid 
only 75 per cent of the wages paid to men workers even when the turn 
out by women is more than that of men. And in the organised sector, 
although the wages are fixed by the Wage Boards, the Minimum Wages 
Committees, and Courts and Tribunals, the wage discrimination still 
persists. For example, the West Bengal Cotton Textile Industrial 
Award (1958) allowed women only 75 per cent of d- a. awarded to 
men workers, while the 1948 Award had given them 75 per cent of the 
total emoluments of the men workers. The All India Industrial 
Tribunal ( Colliery Disputes ) also awarded in 1956 to female workers 
only 75 per cent of the wages and allowances awarded to male workers. 
This Tribunal observed: “‘ we are satisfied that this is quite fair if it is 
remembered (1) that the female worker generally belongs to a family 
group with at least one male earner as its head, (11) that in the case 
of majority of female workers the basic wage at present fixed is about 
75 per cent of what is fixed for the male workers, and (iii) that 
special amenities enjoyed by the women like maternity benefits, 
provision of creche, etc., should make up for the deficiency’’. ( cf- 
Sengupta: 50). 

The agreements and settlements also reveal the wage discrimination 
against women employees. For example, a settlement signed during 
1973-74 by the Kissan Products Ltd., and the Kissan Products 
Employees’ Accociation, Bangalore allows wage differentials on sex 
basis. According to this settlement, although there is no difference in 
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the wage scales, there is a difference of Rs. 5/- in the starting basic 
wages; the women are paid Rs. 5/— less than the men workers. Further, 
where the wages are fixed on the piece rate basis the differences exist in 
the work load itself. This system is quite common in the plantation 
industry. For instance, a bipartite agreement signed on 13th November 
1973 by the representatives of nine trade unions affiliated to INTUC, 
AITUC, CITU and the independent ones, provided for the following 
work load for men and women plantation workers in Karnataka except 
the Coorg District: 


Workers Arabica Robusta 
Men 48 Kgs. 68 Kgs. 
Women 42 Kgs. 58 Kgs. 


Although the rates per Kilogram of coffee plucked is the same, the 
variation in the workload certainly causes differences in the earnings of 
both men and women workers. Further, the same agreement provided 
for different rates of bonus to these workers in Tea, Rubber and mixed 
estates for 1972-74 as under: 


Workers Rates of Bonus 


Men Rs. 125/- or 12% of the wages 
whichever is higher. 


Women Rs. 100/- 


The workers in other estates were given bonus for 1973-74 at the 
following rates: 


Workers Rates of Bonus 
Men Rs. 135/- 
Women Rs: M2/-— 


In other words, the discrimination is in all the constituents of the wages. 


Therefore, the International Labour Organisation in its recent 
survey report on ‘Women as Working Population’ rightly observes 
that “ one of the most blatant forms of discrimination against women 
continues to be unequal payment for work of equal value’’. It further 
adds that “today’s working women may earn only half as much as a 
man inthe same job and she sometimes works almost as long as her 
husband each week, per duties in the home are taken into account.’’ 
Therefore, “extending fair treatment to women workers is both an 
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important stage in the progress of human rights and a means of 
liberating vast production potential’? (cf. Indian Labour Journal: 
Hebyi975: 249): 


Towards Equal Pay 


According to Nell Telegar, a trade unionist from the Netherlands, 
‘ the fight for equal pay started hundred years ago, but it has still not 
been won’. The serious attempts towards the equalisation of wages 
of men and women workers, however, began only towards the end 
of the First World War, and the movement gained official support with 
the establishment of the International Labour Organisation in 1919. 
The ILO in its 1919 preamble enunciated equal pay to all workers, and 
the same was reaffirmed in 1946 at Philadelphia. But it was not possible 
for the International Labour Organisation to adopt a Convention on 
equal pay until 1951 and to give a start on wider basis. Since 1951 a 
number of countries (about 80) have ratified the Convention No. 
100. But before the ILO adopted this Convention the countries like 
U.S. A. France, and Russia had implemented the principle. The 
statutory minimum rates laid down by the United States Government 
for goods entering inter-state commerce applied alike to men and women 
and equal pay prevailed inthe Federal Civil Service and in the majority 
_ of state civil services. “In France the principal of equal pay for equal 
work has been embodied in the minimum wage decrees issued since 
1944. Inthe U.S.S.R. the principle has been accepted ever since 
1918 and forms part of the Constitution of the State’? (Committee on 
_ Fair Wages: 1950: 21). The United Kingdom had appointed the Royal 
Commission on Equal Pay in 1947 and implemented its recommenda- 
tions subsequently. 


The ILO Convention on Equal Pay for Work of Equal Value 
envisages a single rate for the job without regard for sex. Jt requires the 
Members to promote and ensure by means appropriate to the existing 
methods such a legislation, minimum wages committee, the Wage 
Boards, collective bargaining, conciliation, adjudication/arbitration or 
any combination of these methods, the application to all workers of the 
principle of equal remuneration for men and women workers engaged in 
identical or similar jobs- And Article 3 of the Convention prescribes 
that wherever necessary job appraisal should be undertaken to facilitate 
the application of the principle. 


And Recommendation No. 90 prescribes that the principle must 
be applied to the employees of all Governments and in other occupa- 
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tions under the control of the authority of the local self governments 
and autonomous bodies, or where the wages are fixed by statutory or 
other bodies. Further it recommends that wherever the differences 
based on sex exist and it is feasible to apply the principle immediately 
appropriate provision should be made, as soon as possible, for its 
progressive application, by such measure as :— 


(a) decreasing the differentials between rates of remuneration for 
men and women for work of equal value; 


(5b) where a system of increments is force, providing equal incre- 
ments for men and women workers performing work of 
equal value. 

In order to facilitate the application of the principle, the Recommen- 
dation 90 lays down that appropriate action should be taken 
where necessary, to raise the productive efficiency of women 
workers by such measure as :— 


(a) ensuring that workers of both sexes have equal or equivalent 
facilities for vocational guidance or employment counselling, 
for vocational training and for placement; 


(6) taking appropriate measures to encourage women to use facilities 
for vocational training and for placement ; 


(c) providing welfare and social services which meet the needs of 
women workers, particularly those with family responsibilities, 
and financing such services from general public funds or from 
social security or industrial welfare funds financed by payments 
made in respect of workers without regard to sex; and 


(d) promoting equality of men and women workers as regards 
access to occupations and posts without prejudice to the provi- 
sions of international regulations and national laws and 
regulations concerning the protection of health and welfare 
of women. 


Implementation of the Principle in India: 


The Government of India ratified the ILO Convention No. 100 in 
1958. However, the principle was given an effect to much earlier by 
the Labour Courts and Tribunals, There was an increasing tendency 
on the part of the Tribunals and Courts to hold that women should 
receive the same wages as men for the same work: The Industrial 
Court in Bombay awarded the same minimum wage of Rs. 30/- for 
both men and women in 1940s, anda Madras award held that ‘ with 
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regard to wages, women are paid very low and this is an undeserved: 
discrimination. There is no reason why a woman should not be paid 
the same wages as a man and the rates must be the same for both’: 
The tribunal, therefore, directed that ‘ a woman worker should be paid 
the same rate as aman in all mills’. The Bombay Textile Labour 
Inquiry Committee observed in mid 1940s that it is ‘* generally agreed 
that they ( rates ) should be the same where men and women perform 
identical tasks. This also is the general practice in tke cotton textile 
industry of the Province. ‘“‘..A considerable gap, in fact, exists today 
between the lowest wages earned by men and women in the industry. 
Any violent disturbance of the existing differentiation is bound to 
effect the proportionin the employment offered to the two classes of 
workers. The Trade Board may reduce the differential between the 
basic minima for men and women, but this can only be a gradual 
process’”’ (cf. Committee on Fair Wages: 22). 


The Committee on Fair Wages took cognizance of the principle 
of equal pay for equal work in view of the inclusion of the principle 
in the Directive Principles of the State Policy in the Draft Constitution 
of India. The Committee interpreted the principle as_ primarily 
applying to piece-rate work, for it isin piece works that it can be 
conclusively proved that a piece of work done by a woman is equal in 
all respects to a piece of work done by a man. Therefore, it suggested 
that “where employment is on piece-rates or where the work done by 
men and women is demonstrably identical, no differentiation should 
be made between men and women workers regarding the wages. 
payable’ (p. 23). Furthermore, Article 39 (d) of the Indian 
Constitution directs the State to ensure equal pay for men and women 
doing identical jobs. 

The progress made in the implementation of the principle has. 
been slow but positive in both the industrial and non-industrial sectors. 
as was pointed out by the All India Women’s Conference in its 
memorandum to the National Commission on Labour (1969). And. 
after the Government of India ratified the [LO Convention on equal 
pay the policy of paying equal wages/salary to its employees of both 
the sexes performing the same or identical jobs was adopted and 
implemented. After a decade the National Commission on Labour 
observed in its report that ‘* while the wages of women workers have 
been lower than those of men, the differences have tended to narrow 
down in recent years mainly for two reasons: (1) fixation of statutory 
minimum wages under the Minimum Wages Act, and (ii) standard- 
SS- 4 
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ization of wages for different jobs through the operation of the 
Industrial Relations Machinery” ( National Commission on Labour: 
1969 :382 ). 

In more recent years, and particularly in the International 
Women’s Year ( 1975), the wage agreements in India have tended to 
wipe out the differences in the wages of men and women workers. For 
example, the settkement signed by the management of estates in 
Karnataka represented by the Karnataka Planters’ Association and the 
Council of Trade Unions in the plantation industry in the State in the 
presence of the Labour Minister, Government of Karnataka and the 
State Conciliation Officer ( the Commissioner of Labour ) in Bangalore 
on 7th July 1975 provides for equal pay to men and women workers in 
all the estates in Karnataka henceforth. The Government of India 
has now extended the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 to all employments 
in the unorganised sector. And it has enacted the Equal Remunaration 
Act in 1976. 


No doubt we have progressed much on the way towards equal pay 
for work of equal value, and the days of women receiving wages equal 
to the wages of men engaged in the same or identical jobs in every 
sector of the economy are not far ahead. But this success would only 
be with reference to the basic wages and allowances. The disparities 
in the total earnings will continue to exist because of the restrictions 
on hours of work of women. The employment of women only 
during day time prevents them from earning overtime wages like men 
workers: — | 


Family Budget 


According to the Webster’s English Dictionary the term budget 
means a plan or schedule of adjusting the expenses during a certain 
period to the estimated or fixed income for that period. It also means 
cost or estimated cost of living. The adjustment of expenditure 
to income largely depends upon: (1) the family composition, (2 ) 
the family income, and (3) the necessities of the family for a minimum 
comfortable living. The adjustment of expenditure to the estimated 
income may result in a balancing of the two, or savings, or debts. In 
other words, the discussion on the family budget of women workers 
must cover: (i) family composition, including the total number of 
earners and dependents, (ii) the family income from all the sources, 
(iii) items of expenditure as well as probable expenditure on each item 
or needs of the family, (iv) the indebtedness, and (v) savings. 
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Family Composition : 


Normally the industrial workers in India have small families. 
In majority of the cases their families are nuclear and small. Only ina 
few cases they are patrilineally extended, but quite often either parent 
or any Other relative form a part of the family. Since in the industrial 
urban centres the worker faces the problem of housing, they try to 
keep their families small in size. In other words, small families are a 
rule instead of exceptions. The studies conducted on the family 
composition of the industrial workers at many places point out this 
phenomenon. For instance, during 1960-61 the average size of the 
workers’ families in Poona was 4-2; in Kota it was 5+1[2 in 1964-65. 
And in case of the women bidi rollers of north Karnataka it was about 
6in 1974. Furthermore, as has been revealed by the empirical studies. 
wherever the women are in employment the size of their families have 
been slightly larger than the average. This was positively revealed by a 
study conducted in Poona by Richard D. Lambert. On the basis of 
his findings, Dr- Lambert writes that the ‘“‘ women livein families 
slightly larger on the average than the rest of the factory work force— 
4-9 members as compared with 4-2” (1963:24) 


Even though the families of women workers are slightly larger 
than the families of other workers, these families consist of more 
number of earners per family. Thus, in north Karnataka all the 
families of the bidi rollers consist of atleast two earning members. 
_ Similarly, in Kota the families of the clerks consist of two earning 
members; both husband and wife work and earn (Vaid: 1968: 39). 
Since almost all women workers tive in patriarchal families and these 
families have two or more earning members per family, Dr- Lambert has 
observed that “the greater number of earners per family is a result 
of a tendency of factory workers to have their wives work ”’ ( 1963;41 )° 


Since the families of women workers have two or more earning 
members per family, the number of dependents in these families is less 
than the average despite the fact that their families are slightly larger 
than the average. The average number of consumption units per earner 
in the families of women workers is about 3 or less, i. e., less than the 
size of the standard family forming the basis for minimum wage 
fixation, payment of dearness allowance and granting other benefits. 


Family Income: 


The main source of Income of the industrial workers is the wages/ 
salary. The wage or salary is made up of basic wage, dearness 
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allowance, other allowances, overtime earnings of the male workers 
and bonus. While bonus is paid to the workers once ina year 
irrespective of sex, the overtime wages are earned frequently by the 
male workers and add to the family income almost regularly. In some 
cases, the family income of the workers includes the income from land, 
buildings and petty trade. Asa matter of fact, the ‘‘ factory workers 
earn considerably more than most peasants and average about the same 
asthe mean total family income of city dwellers’? (Lambert: 42). 
This is doubly true in case of the families of women workers, for the 
family income of the clerks in Kota factories during 1964-65 was 
Rs- 219-15 on an average (Vaid: 39). The survey conducted in 1974 
onthe bidi rollers indicates that at least fifty per cent of the bidi 
rollers have a family income of more than Rs. 500/— per month, In 
Other words, the income of the families of the women workers is much 
higher than the family income cf other workers. 


Family Expenditure: 


Whether the family income is high or low, it is spent to meet the 
various needs of the members of the family including the three basic 
needs and medical care. Although these needs vary from one family 
to another, the family budget surveys have commonly included five 
broad groups of expenditure. These are: (1) food and drinks, 
{2) fuel and light, (3) housing, (4) clothing and bedding, and 
(5) miscellaneous expenditure on personal habits, medical care 
education, transport and communication, etc, Similarly these surveys 
have assigned a more or less uniform weightage to these groups of 
expenditure. Thus it is estimated that the workers spend 65 per cent 
of their family income on food and 8% on drinks, pan supari 
and tobacco and intoxicants. Fuel and light cost 5 per cent of the total 
income, while housing costs 3 per cent. Clothing and bedding, which 
are not regular expenditure, take away on an average 5 per cent of the 
income. The miscellaneous expenditure accounts for 14 per cent. Though 
this expenditure is next to the expenditure on food, certainly varies — 
from family to family depending upon the fringe benefits received by the 
workers from the employers: The expenditure on medical care may be 
nil or negligible if the worker is a member of the Employees State In- 
surance Scheme— the medical care of every dependent of such workers 
whether male or female, is taken care of by the ESI Corporation. But 
only 2 portion of the 21-88 lakhs women workers avail of this benifit, 
for not all of them are covered under the Scheme- Similary, many 
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employers provide educational and transport facilities to the workers, 
charge a nominal house rent and arrange for entertainment free of cost. 
Thus, the fringe benefits help to reduce the expenditure on housing, 
clothing, medical care, education of childern, travelling to and fro 
the work place and also on food, either through subsidised means or 
through the concessional sale. To put it still differently, not only the 
income of the families of the women workers is higher, but the fringe 
benefits help them to have a better adjustment of the expenditure 
to the income. 


As for the utilisation of bonus is concerned, “‘the most.common 
pattern is the expenditure on the routine household needs, varying 
between 60 to 75 percent, .. . The next pattern, in descending impor- 
tance, is the miscellaneous or ‘ any other’ group; and then comes the 
“liquidation of old debts’. The remittance to village home is a small 
fraction and whatever goes to the country-side is mostly spent either as 
‘routine expenditure” on domestic needs or on ‘ social ceremonies’ ”’ 
( Singh: 1973:122). The survey conducted by Dr. V. B. Singh, has 
also revealed that some workers spend the bonus on durables and 
clothing. In other words, the workers receiving bonus do not spend it 
for productive purposes. On the other hand, it helps to reduce the 
necessity of borrowing or to by few more comforts for he family. 


Indebtedness: 


Indebtedness among the industrial workers of both sexes is 
widespread and chronic as has been revealed by many studies. Due to 
inadequate income they fail to meet the expenditure on the contingencies 
such as, major illness in the family, birth, marriage and other social 
ceremonies, education of children, death, etc. A recent study at 
Kanpur has revealed that 38 per cent of the industrial workers are in 
debt, and among them 61% are burdened with a debt of more than 
200 rupees (Singh: 119). The extent of indebtedness varies from 
factory to factory, and also from place to place. The extent 
of indebtedness among the industrial workers whose wives are also 
wage earners isratherlow, mainly because the women take to wage 
earning employment to supplement the family income and to reduce 
the possibilities of raising loans. And the survey on bidi rollers revealed 
that the expenditure and income of more than 90 per cent families 
of the bidi rollers are in fine balance. 


The workers usually borrow from the professional money lenders 
who charge heavy interest rendering it extremely difficult to repay the 
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principle amount itself. So it has rightly been said, in case of the 
industrial workers, that ‘oncein debt ever in debt’. Although the 
State Governments have made it compulsory on the part of the 
employers in the organised sector to facilitate the organisation of 
co-operative credit societies, the workers continue to borrow from 
professional moneylenders mainly because of the quick lending 
transactions. And although under the present 20-point programme 
a large number of professional moneylenders in the industrial areas 
have been arrested and the loans of the industrial workers have been 
statutorily written off, the workers are not free from the necessity 
of borrowing. In fact the industrial workers are now faced with the 
problem of finding out a moneylender or of paying a much higher rate 
of interest. 


Many a time the workers borrow from their employers in the form 
of advance - festival and otherwise, This method of borrowing is 
quite common among the workers in the small units and the unorga- 
nised sector- For instance, almost every bidi manufacturer advances 
loans to the extent of Rs. 50/- to Rs. 100/- to many regular bidi 
rollers, The advantage in this metod of borrowing is that the employer 
regularly deducts a small portion of the wages towards the repayment 
of the loan. But no sooner one loan is repaid than the employer is 
requested to advance another loan. Thus raising loans to adjust the 
family expenditure is an inevitable practice of these workers. 


Savings : 


When the family expenditure could be wisely adjusted to the 
estimated or actual income, either there will be no need to borrow or 
there will be regular savings. Butin these days of increasing cost of 
living almost every worker finds it difficult to save. Only the small 
families with more number of earners and those who enjoy more fringe 
benefits are in a position to save. Inthe case of the workers in the 
organised sector, besides voluntary savings, a portion of the earnings 
is credited to provident fund and other forms of compulsory savings- 
In the case of the many industrial workers the provident fund contri- 
butions and the ESI premia are the only savings. The savings bank 
accounts in banks or post offices are extremely few. Many of those 
workers who save regularly adopt the practice of lending their savings 
to the fellow workers, friends or relative instead of depositing in 
banks or post offices, mainly because of their desire to earn more 
interest. Thus many of such workers become professional moneylenders 
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in the longrun. Many of the recently arrested professional money- 
lenders in and around Dhanbad were miners. 


A popular form of savings amongst the industrial workers in 
general and the women workers in particular is a private lottery-like 
method called ‘BC’. A small group of ten to fifteen persons contri- 
bute a small amount every week or month depending upon the wage 
period: Ona particular date, all or many of them assemble and draw 
the lottery and the entire amount goes to the lucky among them. For 
the next draw every one of themcontributes his/her share, but the 
name of the person who gotthe amount in the previous draw is 
not included. This method is repeated till all members get the 
amount: Sometimes if any of the members is badly in need of money 
and he/she has not been the lucky receiver till then, the entire amount 
will be given to him instead of drawing the lottery, but with the consent 
of those who have not received the total contribution. A person may 
be a member of more than BC at atime. Thus this method helps the 
workers to meet their needs without raising any loan and also without 
any kind of interest. 


Conclusions 


Cheap labour and wide employment opportunities created by 
industrialisation forced women to seek wage-earning jobs in order 
to ease out the economic strain of their families. Few women are the 
principle breadwinners of their families, and still fewer women take to 
wage earning employment out of sheer love for the jobs. However 
today 1/3 of the World’s labour force is made up of women. In India 
women workers constitute about 12 per cent of t he female population 
and out of them only 21-88 lakhs are employed in the organised sector. 
Another feature of women employment is that about 75 per cent of the 
urban female workers are engaged in just 19 occupations as the 1971 
Census revealed. 


The important trends of women employment over the last 15 years 
are: (1) the urban women workers are Josing interest in those 
occupations which require manual labour, but are getting increasingly 
interested in the occupations which require certain educational standards, 
e- g-, white collar, technical, and professional jobs; (2) though the 
total number of employed women has increased there has been a decline 
in the percentage of their employment in organised sector— while in 
1963 it was 10-37%, in 1972 it has come down to 8-73% of the total 
labour force employed; (3) in factories and mines the total number 
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and the rate of women employment are rapidly declining due to special 
privileges to be accorded a women in addition to the payment of equal 
wages, and (4) however, there has been a steady increase in the 
employment of women in public sector though the private sector con- 
tinues to have a larger number of wo1..en employees. 


In female employment there are two kinds of discrimination. 
Firstly, the women are not employed in any job— traditionally certain 
jobs have been reserved for them, and certain labour laws prevent their 
employment in all those occupations which are injurious to their health, 
safety and welfare. Women are usually employed on the basis of the 
assumed talents which are in turn based on social prejudices, sex and 
the child rearing practices. But Dr. J. S. King, a personal psychologist, 
on the basis of his studies has come to the conclusion that employment 
of women should be purely based on the examination of the actual 
talents instead of the assumed ones. This is an important point to be 
remembered by those who are concerned with recruitment and selection- 
It is also necessary that the recruitment policies are changed to give 
equal importance to job seekers of both the sexes. And efforts are 
made both at the national and international levels to ensure equality of 
opportunities in matters of employment, vocational training and 
guidance, and placement. Jn 1958 the International Labour Organis- 
ation adopted the Discrimination { Employment and Occupation ) Con- 
vention. The Indian Constitution has also provided for the equalty of 
opportunities through Article 16(1) and (2) of the Fundamental 
Rights. 


The second discrimination is with regard to wages. The wage 
discrimination against women has been an universal phenomenon. In 
both the agricultural and non-agricultural sectors women have been 
paid only 75 per cent of the wages and/or dearness allowances paid to 
men workers. Occassionally some statutory bodies like the Tribunals. 
and Courts have gone to extent of justifying this wage discrimination 
on the basis of three factors: (i) women belong to the families with 
at least one male earner as its head, (il) fixing 75 per cent of the 
male workers’ wages is the common practice, and (iii) the deficiency 
of 25 per cent is made up from the special amenities like maternity 
benefits, baby care, etc., provided to the women workers. Further- 
more, the wage discrimination against women is also allowed by the 
bilateral agreements and settlements signed in different industrial units. 
And where the wages are paid on piece-rate basis, the discrimination 
exists in the work load itself. 
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But in recent years this discrimination is decreasing and the gap 
between the wages of menand women workers performing the same 
or identical jobs is narrowing down to a nominal level due to Article 
39 (d) of the Indian Constitution, the ratification of the International 
Labour Convention on ‘equal pay for work of equal value’, and the 
implementation of the principle by the Government in case of its own 
employees. During the International Women’s Year in industries like 
the plantation where the wage discrimination against women workers 
has been a traditional phenomenon, the employers have volunteered 
to pay equal wages to men and women workers henceforth. Similarly, 
the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 is being extended to all kinds of 
employment requiring. the employers to pay same rates to men and 
women. Inspite of such a progress towards the equalisation of pay 
the disparities in the total earnings of women and men workers in 
organised sector will continue to exist because of the restrictions on 
their working hours-women are not to be employed between 7 p.m- 
and 6 a.m. as per the provisions under the Factories Act. 


Whether the women are paid 75 or 100 per cent of the wages paid 
to men workers, their family income is certainly higher than those 
families in which only the head of the family or a male member earns. 
Thus the families in which both men and women earn may be classified 
socio-economically as belonging to the middle or upper middle class 
despite the fact that their families are bigger in size. In case of 
these families more number of earners (including the women ) reduces 
the number of dependents per earning member. Such families are not 
only ina position to adjust their expenditure to the estimated or 
actual income in an effective manner but also to save. Others borrow 
from the moneylenders, fellow workers, friends and relatives, as well 
as employers. Particularly the small employers advance small loans 
to regular and honest workers and deduct a portion of the wages 
regularly towards the repayment of the loan. But no sooner one loan 
is repaid than another is raised by the workers, thereby ever living in 
debt, 

Those who ‘save do not deposit their savings in banks and post 
Offices, instead they advance loans to fellow workers and others ata 
higher rate of interest than they could have earned from the bank 
or the post office. Thése persons become the professional money— 
lenders in course of time- A popular method of saving among the 
women workers is a lottery-like method called BC. This method not 
only helps them to save but also to meet unexpected contingencies. 
SS-5 
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In view of the fact that the earnings of the women workers ease 
out the economic strain of their families, many could have a better 
standard of living, and women are capable of performing their jobs as 
efficiently as men or even more efficiently, the declining rate of women 
employment, particularly in the organised sector is rather disappointing. 
Therefore, necessary steps should be taken by the Government to 
prevent the declining rate of women employment. The Government 
may make it compulsory on the part of the employers to employ women 
at least to the extent of 10 per cent of the total labour force. 
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“ GANDHIJI AND THE PROBLEM OF UNTOUCHABILITY 
AND CASTE—DR. AMBEDKAR’S APPROACH ”’ 


A. M. RAJASEKHARIAH 


Untouchables or the Depressed Classes, though a part of the 
Hindu religion, have ‘suffered persecution of all kinds for centuries. 
They were a suppressed class as victims to a peculiar socio-political and 
religious persecution. If at all there was any class that needed 
immediate emancipation, it was this. Ambedkar and Gandhiji were 
the principal personalities who were deeply concerned with this task of 
emancipation. Ambedkar emerged on the Indian political scene 
primarily as a leader of these downtrodden millions who, in Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s words, were ‘ naked, starving, crushed, and utterly miserable.’ 
It was his life’s mission to emancipate these oppressed people from 
whose very ranks he sprung. As a born untouchable Ambedkar had 
experienced all the humiliations to which his brethren were condemned 
by the Hindu society. With all the handicaps he managed to get 
highest possible education both in the East and the West, though learn- 
ing wasa field forbidden to him by the Shastras. The four-fold classifica- 
tion of the Hindu society stood in the way of an integrated life and free 
development of the human personality. Ambedkar realised that it was 
a deeply entrenched problem with a religious sanction behind it. 
‘Untouchability was recognised by the Hindu Shastras and scriptures- 
To the Hindu mind there was nothing unusual or obnoxious about 
it- They observed it as a natural ingredient of their religion. It was 
this extraordinary character of an obnoxious practice of which 
Ambedkar was pre-occupied and he was determined to fight this evil 
on all possible fronts and eradicate it- He regarded the woes of his 
people as his personal humiliations and, therefore, he had vowed to 
make self-respecting citizens out of those virtual slaves. It was, there- 
fore, not a purposeless drift of Ambedkar from the portals of great 
centres of learning of the West, when he decided to remain an indepen- 
dent man, free to work out his own way in defence of the sixty million 
of his unfortunate brethren. He was determined to emancipate these 
social’pariahs, come what may, by utilisingevery opportunity that came 
his way: Asa brilliant academician, an erudite scholar, a great legal 
luminary, a powerful writer, a great constitutional pundit, and an 


si 
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eminent journalist and barrister he was eminently suited to be the 
leader of his people. 


Mahatma Gandhi was no less a champion of the minorities in 
general and of the Depressed Classes in particular, whom he christened 
as Harijans, or the children of God. Gandhiji’s position in Indian 
politics as the leading force and the beacon light of the freedom 
movement was of a different character altogether. His main respon- 
sibility and objective was to liberate India from the British yoke. As 
such he was an emancipator of all Indian population under the political 
subjugation of the British, though he conceded that the problem of the 
Harijans was of a special dimension. Gandhiji had his own philosophy 
of life that was predominantly religious. As an apostle of peace and 
nonviolence, he fought the British peacefully by employing the 
Satyagraha technique. He was not a philosopher nor an economist 
in the true sense of the term. But he expressed certain views on the 
political, economic and social problems in his various writings and 
utterances: As a leader, his position was unique, unprecedented and 
without a parallel. 

Gandhiji and Ambedkar held, naturally, divergent social, economic 
and political views. Since untouchability and its emancipation consti- 
tuted the main plank in their confrontation, we shall now examine the 
two approaches that of Gandhiji and Ambedkar to it. 


Ambedkar, as a keen thinker and scholar and an ardent student 
of Sociology and Anthropology, tried to look at the problem of un- 
touchability scientifically. He maintained that untouchability was not 
just a social aberration, but had a definite religious sanction which led 
to its perpetuation. As such he wanted to press into use no other 
agency than the State itself. It was also his conviction that only by 
participating in the political power, the untouchables could hope for 
their redemption by utilising the machinery of the State. So he emerged 
as a social revolutionary, who used political means for emancipating 
the untouchables- He thought that the Hindu view of life and society, 
as it was determined by the institution of Caste, was unscientific and 
irrational. ‘‘If the Hindu religion is to be a religion of social 
equality’, he contended, ‘‘ then an amendment of its code to provide 
temple entry is not enough. What is required is to purge it of the 
doctrine of Chaturvarna..- Unless this is done not only will the 
Depressed Classes reject temple entry, they will also reject the Hindu 
faith.”’ This basic philosophy of his, incidentally, was to find 
expression later in the Hindu Code Bill, which he introduced in the 
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Parliament. Caste created a social order that was divisive in character 
resulting in fragmentation of the society. He also emphasised that 
freedom in such a society would be impossible. Indian freedom 
struggle was intended to usher in a free and democratic India. To 
Ambedkar: “A Democratic form of government presupposes a 
Democratic form of Society. The formal framework of Democracy is 
of no value and would indeed be a misfit if there were not social 
democracy. The politicals never realized that Democracy was not a 
form of government: it was essentially a form of society ”.1 He 
further maintained that for democracy to be successful there are two 
essentials: ‘‘ The first is an attitude of the mind, an attitude of respect 
and equality towards their fellows. The second is a social organization 
free from rigid social barriers. Democracy is incompatible and irfcon- 
sistent with isolation and exclusiveness, resulting in the distinction 
between the privileged and unprivileged.’’? Ambedkar was pointing to the 
very character of the Indian society in which politics was nothing but 
‘ theology in action’. Unless that was cast off and the society was 
secularised, representative government could not fuuction at all. So 
long as this theological character of the society was preserved the 
Depressed Classes needed to be protected by special safeguards. 


On the other hand, Gandhiji thought that a social organisation 
based on Varnashramadharma is scientific. Varnashrama to him “is 
not a system of water-tight compartments. It is a recognition to me of 
a scientific fact, whether we know it or not....”’*> He also defended 
the caste institution, which he characterised as ‘ a social convenience.’ 
** The caste system has, in my opinion,” said Gandhiji, ‘‘ a scientific 
basis. Reason does not revolt against it- If it has disadvantages, it has 
also advantages....Caste creates a social and moral restraint. The 
doctrine of caste cannot be extended. I would restrict it to four 
divisions. Any multiplication would be an evil. [ would reform the castes 
and rid them of undoubted abuses, but Ican find no reason for their 
abolition.” + Caste was to him the bed-rock of Hinduism. To abolish 
caste was to demolish Hinduism. Thus, while Ambedkar was ardently 
working for justice tothe untouchables in a just society through 


1 B.R. Ambedkar, Ranade, Gandhi and Jinnah; 1943, p. 36. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Young India, July 17, 1924; ( Reproduced in Pocket Gandhi Series No. 12 
—My Varnashrama Dharma, (Ed) Anand T. Hiogarani, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, 1965, p. 13. 

4 Young India, March 12, 1925; Ibid, pp. 20-21. 
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secular politics, Gandhiji was making a religio-political approach to 
the problem. If Ambedkar wanted more concessions by way of their 
rights as a political minority, Gandhiji was prepared to treat the 
untouchables as a religious—caste group with a political bearing only; 
and, as such, not fundamental to national politics. Ambedkar told the 
Round Table Conference: ‘“‘....the problem of the depressed classes 
is eminently a political problem and must be treated as such....it 
would be just and proper for us to insist that the best guarantee... .is 
the adjustment of the political machine itself so as to give us a hold on 
it....’’ 5 He demanded separate and special representation for the 
depressed classes for this purpose. But Gandhiji opposed this totally 
in the Minorities Sub-Committee of the IRTC onthe ground that it 
would divide the Hindu society further; and that with adult franchise 
millions of Untouchables would be placed on the electoral roll. He 
also assured that ‘‘ the conscience of the Hindus has been stirred, and 
untouchability will soon be a relic of our sinful past-’’ © Gandhiji’s 
idea was to ameliorate the condition of Harijans, by appealing to the 
conscience of the caste-Hindus. He also believed that by throwing open 
various places of public resort, including temples, to the Harijans and 
interdining etc., untouchability could be eradicated. Above all, 
Gandhiji thought that once the British leave India, all the so-called 
maladies would disappear- This amounted to dealing with mere 
symptoms rather than the malady itself. 


This was not at all convincing to Ambedkar. He advised his 
people not to spend their resources on such an empty thing as temple— 
entry which is not an end in itself. While he was pleading for a 
complete transformation of the social structure to make it suitable 
for democracy, the Gandhian approach amounted to retaining 
the closed character of the Indian society. The true democratic idea 
itself poses a view of man which will be contrary to that espoused by 
Hinduism: It is here that the conflict between the two approaches is. 
discernible. Ambedkar was, in reality, advocating an open society 
which would truly accord with the principles of democracy as it was 
emphasised by Reinhold Niebuhr, to whom ‘“ The ultimate virtue of 
the open society transcends the political virtue of making governments 


5 Indian Round Table Conferences—Proceedings of the Whole Conference, 12th 
November 1930—19th January 1931; p. 127. 


6 Indian Round Table Conference—Proceedings of the Federal and Minorities. 
Sub-Committee, Vol. III, p. 1349, 
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possible in which no group can claim a monopoly of power and no 
centre of power and prestige is immune to criticism and review.”’ ? 


Gandhiji’s religio-political approach to the problem is understand- 
able. It goes to his credit that he fashioned an instrument that would 
touch the vulnerable underside of the British who were past—masters in 
the political game. He fought them in their own characteristic way. 
The ‘Sermon on the Mount’ with many seminal Christian insights were 
to become his principal armour in fighting them. He told the West that 
the Indian freedom struggle was essentially a vindication of a Christian 
virtue, for which the British had no answer as they were posed with the 
problem of showing the other cheek. Likewise, he reinforced his 
political views through references to the Vedas and the Gita to justify 
his approach. Thus, he was drawing freely from religion to give 
spiritual expression to his political views. He was at once a saint and 
a politician who generated a new species in Indian politics ( saintly 
politics ) which is found even to-day.® From the standpoint of philo- 
sopher-kings, Gandhiji’s image fully met the bill and the appellation 
“Mahathma’ came to stay as one fully merited and conferred by a 
grateful people. 


To sum up the two approaches; Gandhiji seems to have argued 
on the assumption that the so-called Untorchables are a part and 
parcel of the Hindu society. Caste-Hindus are mainly responsible for 
the position of the Untouchables. It is, therefore, the moral responsi- 
bility of the caste-Hindus to set it right, and wipe out this sin on their 
part. So whatever was proposed to be done should be within the Hindu 
fold, and in mutual co-operation. Hence, this explains Gandhiji’s 
advocacy of the Joint Electorate for them instead of the Separate Ele- 
ctorate, as provided in the Communal Award of 1932. Though Dr. 
Ambedkar :agreed with Gandhiji on the caste-Hindus’ responsibility 
for the low position of the Harijans in Hindu society, he did not have 
faith in their efforts, as also in those of Gandhiji and Congress, to 
emancipate the Harijans.? He was convinced that the caste-Hindu effort 
was insincere and sinister. The basic difference between these two 
approaches brings into relief the core of the contention between 


7 ‘ The United Virtues of An Open Society’ in the Journal Christianity And 
Crisis, Vol. XXI, No. 13, July 24, 1961, pp. 132-133. 

8 W.H. Morris Jones: The Government and politics of India, Hutchinson U. L. 
1964, p. 52. 

9 B. R. Ambedkar; What Congress and Gandhi Have Done to Untouchables, 
Thacker & Co,, Ltd. Bombay, 1964. 
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Ambedkar and Gandhiji. According to the Mahatma, if a salvation 
is to be worked through the framework of the Hindu fold, any advan- 
tage that he could get cannot go beyond what would still be derivative 
concessions yielded to the Untouchables from the caste sections. What 
Ambedkar aimed at was elevating the status of the Untouchable as a 
matter of right upheld by law and statute, thus becoming an equal 
citizen with others. Gandhian approach was conservative and limited; 
whereas Ambedkar’s was radical and emancipative. It was one of 
upgrading and uplifting respectively. 


The difference between the two approaches is significant when we 
see the problem in the democratic set-up of independent India. The 
Jate Prime Minister Nehru had envisaged the socialistic pattern of society 
for free India. The socialistic pattern cannot be confined to the econo- 
mic aspect alone. Economic reform is, no doubt, indispensable. 
Ambedkar had made it amply clear, even as early as 1936, that political 
and economic reform should be preceded by a reform in the social 
order. A just social order cannot be built on a defective base like the 
unreformed, traditional Hindu society. He warned that socialist state 
of India cannot be built without grappling with the problem of social 
reform which was fundamental and inescapable. So his approach to 
the problem was more scientific and comprehensive than that of any 
other thinker and reformer of the period, except perhaps Mr. Nehru, 
who was very much alive to this reality. Hewas never tired of castigat- 
ing ‘casteism’ in India. Ambedkar sounded prophetic when he said in 
1936 that only a secular India in which the death-kneli of ‘ casteism ’ is 
sounded, will be fit for a socialistic pattern, based on equality and 
justice.l° Thus, secularism is one of Ambedkar’s precious contribut- 
ions. Gandhiji was not prepared to go that far, as he held different 
political, economic and social views. It would thus be clear that while 
Gandhiji’s leadership of the Untouchables was ‘sentimental’ and 
‘assumed’, the leadership of Ambedkar was ‘natural’ and ‘real’ 
Gandhiji, an established national figure, whose image was also that of 
a spiritual leader, including that of the Harijans, could not but natur- 
ally bring down Ambedkar’s leadership under serious question from his 
own people. Ambedkar carried no spiritual halo, but spoke pure 
politics and used terms such as democracy, equality and justice- 
Whereas Gandhiiji was freely using religion and politics, whenever each 
demanded a prop from the other. Surely, the unreality of the situation 


10 B.R. Ambedkar: Annihilation of Caste, 1936. 
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was itself, perhaps, a conspiracy to bog down the legitimate cause 
Ambedkar was fighting for. 


Though Gandhiji and Ambedkar had to cross swords on many an 
occasion due to the divergent views they held, both were champions of 
the under-dog, great emancipators and humanists, Gandhiji was 
acclaimed as a great man and a great leader. It was Ambedkar’s 
privilege too to be ranked by no iess a person than V. D. Savarkar as a 
‘truly great man’. Both were heroic and the very embodiments and 
symbols of revolt- If Gandhiji was a reformer and an ascetic, 
Ambedkar was a revolutionary and an inconoclast. Both had the 
magnanimity to acknowledge each other’s greatness and had the courage 
of their convictions. If the Mahatma admired Ambedkar’s learning, 
sincerity and sacrifice and described him as ‘a patriot of sterling worth’, 
Ambedkar acknowledged Gandhiji’s sense of purpose and dedication to 
the cause of the nation. No doubt both left an indelible imprint on 
the minds of the people of their times and have carved out a place of 
their own in the history of modern India. 
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THE POLITICAL THEORY OF PRIME MINISTER INDIRA 
GANDH?IS TWENTY POINT PROGRAMME 


K. RAGHAVENDRA RAO 


One of the most gaping and perhaps increasingly widening gaps 
within the academic discipline of political science is the gap between 
theory and policy, thought and praxis.! On the one hand, there exists 
a sub-unit within the discipline variously designated as political theory, 
thought, philosophy or simply ideas, which is taught asa_ virtually 
autonomous intellectual development.2. On the other hand, there are a 
variety of specialized sub-units? devoted to what may best be described 
as political practice or as the study of political activity of men. Thus 
there has evolved over the years a Western academic tradition in which 
there are two parallel pursuits — study of theory and study of action - 
which meet, if ever, in the infinite. This approach though never purely 
pursued (how can it be, short of reducing itself to total irrelevance ? ), 
has vitiated both political theory and policy studies. This paper‘ is a 
tentative exploration in the possilibity of bridging the theory- praxis 
gap, currently being desperately carried out in the liberal Western tradi- 
tion®, especially in the wake of the student challenges to the University 
system in Europe and the USA, flung with bravade during the 1960’s. 
For the purpose of such an exploration as well as because it constitutes 


1 Theterm, praxis, has acquired wide currency in the West asa result of a new 
Marxist impact there on ideas and institutions. A recent case of this impact 
even on conventional academic writing is Rebort A. Packenham, ‘‘ Liberal 
America and the Third World, ’’ Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1973. 
Packenham examines the theoretical implications of American foreign policy 
toward the so-called Third world, and later confronts them with the academic 
theoretical formulations of the same issues. Incidentally, he notes that the 
academic theory had no apprecciable conscious impact on policy. p. 284. 

2 This is best exemplified by perhaps the best textbook in English on Western 
political theory, George H. Sabine, ‘‘ A History of Political Theory, ’’ London, 
George G. Harrap, 1963. 

3 Some of these are Political Institutions, Public Administration, Comparative 
Government, Government and Politics of specified areas etc. 

4 Jowe some of my basic thinking here to my constant discussions with Prof. K. 
J. Shah, Department of Philosophy, Karnatak University, who has been enga- 
ged in a virtual one-man war on intellectual colonialism and slavery in India. 

5 Ineed not go into this issue here, but there is a vast literature on this, 
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a landmark in the political history of this country, we have tried here 
to focus onthe twenty —- point programme which Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi announced to the nation on July Ist, 1975, soon after 
and as a programmatic sequel to the Proclamation of the Emergency. 


What I propose here isto supply the theoretical links argued 
to be potentially available within the structure of the twenty-point 
programme, andthen reconstruct a theoretical system, capable of 
answering the stock questions of traditional political theory. No doubt 
that Shrimati Gandhi herself may not be fully aware of the theoretical 
implications worked out here. If asked to articulate such a theory, 
she might say what her illustrious father once said in a similar 
situation.® Her inability to articulate a formal theory is no excuse for 
a political theorist to be naive enough to dismiss the policy statement 
of a practical politician as irrelevant to political theory. The position 
taken here is that, onthe contrary, formal or academic theory itself 
may be irrelevant if it cannot accommodate the theoretical structures 
implicit in policy statements or political action. With these preliminary 
remarks, we shall examine the political content of the twenty-point 
programme from an explicitly theoretical perspective. 


This study will employ a single basic document, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi’s broadcast to the nation made on Ist July 1975.” This 
speech contains an authoritative statement of programme. However, 
the paper shall not take into account the subsequent clarifications 
made of the original statement because these do not constitute a basic 
reformulation of the theoreitcal understructure of the programme. 
At the very start of her speech, Shrimati Gandhi reveals the link between 
the programme and the preceding emergency proclamation, when she 
makes pointed reference to “‘ the campaign of law-breaking, paralysing 
national activity and inciting our security forces to indiscipline and 
disobedience’’ and the consequent ‘“‘economic chaos and collapse 
..-fissiparous tendencies and external danger’’.® Therefore, the 
programme has to be seen as not merely a chronological sequel to the 
emergency but as a positive aspect of it. The speech also makes.the 


€ An American scholar, Donald E. Smith, was told by Nehru ina disarming 
manner that the scholar perhaps knewus much more about his ideas than he 
himself. See Smith, ‘“‘Nehru and Indian Democracy’*, Orient Longmens, Bombay 
1958. 

7 ‘*Twenty - Point Programme, ’’ Government of Karnataka, Bangalore, 1975, 
pp. 3-5. 

8 Ibid. p.1.3 
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point that the emergency was necessitated by the absence of things now 
sought to be made good through the programme, and these include, in 
broad terms, increased productivity, itself seen as a result of hard work 
and discipline, a certain commitment to fellow nationals, and a_ sense 
of concern for the security of national resources. [t would not be 
inaccurate to characterise the theoretical implications of the programme 
as developmental in a comprehensive sense, though the economic 
aspect of development is assigned a crucial place in Prime minister’s 
developmental theory. She concludes her broadcast with 
what one can only describe as nationalistic rheteric. Her last word are: 
‘* .e«eThere is chance now to regain the nation’s spirit of adventure. 


Qa 


Let us get on with the job.” ° 


There are two ways in which one can classify the items covered 
by the programme. The first classification scheme is based on the 
functional nature of the points within the overall purpose of national 
development. The second scheme would be to classify them in terms 
of the beneficiary groups, classes and sections. The implicit assumption 
of the pragramme is that the functional and distributional aspects are 
part of an integrated national developmental model. If the discussion 
so for is valid, then the political theory implied in the twenty point 
programme may be seen as a theory of national development. In terms 
of their functionality, the points of the programme may be broadly 
divided into (1 ) those emphasising increased production, (2) those 
emphasising a supposedly more equitable distribution of resources 
whether positively or negatively, and (3) those emphasising punitive 
public controls against certain specific manifestations of social 
malfunctioning.. The twenty points, then, may be grouped functionally 
as follows: 1° 


I. Increased Production 


1 Streamlined production of essential commodities, and cut in 
inessential expenditure in Government Departments. 

7 Five million more hectares to be brought under irrigation. 
‘National programme’ for use of ground water for irrigation 
and for drinking in drought prone areas, 

8 An accelerated power programme. Establishment of super ther- 
mal stations under Central control. 

9 New plan for development of handloom sector. 


9 Ibid., p. 5. 
10 The points are numbered as in ‘‘ Twenty—Point Programme’’, Ibid., p. 2. 
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14 


16 


12 


13 


Liberalisation of investment procedures. Action against misuse 
of import licenses. 
National permit scheme for road transport. 


II. Distributive Justice and Welfare 


Maintenance of downward trend of prices of essential commo- 
dities, and streamlined procurement and distribution of essential 
commodities. 

Implementation of land ceiling and speedier distribution of surplus 
land and compilation of land records. 

Conferring of ownership rights of house sites for landless and 
weaker sections. 

Practice of bonded labour, wherever it exists, will be declared 
illegal and will be abolished. 

Plan for liquidation of rural indebtedness. Legislation for mora- 
terium on recovery of debt from landless labourers, small farmers 
and artisans. 

Review of laws on minimum agricultural wages. 

Improvement in quality and supply of controlled cloth. 
Socialisation of urban and urbanisable land. Ceiling on ownership 
and possession of vacant land and on plinth area of new dwelling 
units. 

New schemes for workers’ participation in industry. 

Income Tax exemption limit will be raised from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 
8,000 p.a. 

Supply of essential commodites at controlled prices to students in 
hostels. 

Supply of books and stationery at controlled prices to students. 
New apprenticeship scheme to enlarge employment and training, 
especially of weaker sections. 


IIIf. Punitive Social Control 


Special squads for valuation of property and prevention of tax 
evasion. Summary trials and deterrent punishment for economic 
offenders. 

Special legislation for confiscation of smuggler’s properties. 


As can be clearly seen, the programme is largely concerned with 


the development of a more equitable system of resource distribution. 
Social justice, therefore, constitutes the centrepiece of the programme. 
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But this approach has not been visualised in the programme as a radical 
and immediate transformation of the essentials of the existing system. 
Rather the strategy seems to be classical reformist in that it envisages 
an incremental model which is premised on a somewhat slow pace of 
socio-economic change. But the point of the strategy seems to be 
that this is the most practicable approach inthe circumstances. In 
functional terms, therefore, the twenty-point programme involves a 
political theory of social change, in which (a) through political policy, 
socio-economic change can and should be brought about, and the rate 
of such change has to be slow if it has to occur within the existing 
basic political, economic and social system in the country. (b) such 
change involves a better deal to certain weaker groups. and (c) the 
process of increased production should take place in the context of 
(a) and (b). Ishall designate this as a political theory of national 
development in which the goal of social justice and development are 
integrated around a policy of conscious and politically induced socio - 
economic change, but ata rate that does not disrupt the existing 
institutional framework. The theory seems to assume that the existing 
framework can be changed only within certain limits, and that overa 
period of time these change may incrementally amount to a change in 
the framework itself. From the perspective of traditional political 
theory, this political theory assumes a state model whichis mildly 
anti-liberal and one which attacks certain forms of property relation- 
ship without attacking the basic legality of property as such. But then 
the theory does not commit itself to the basic property institution and, 
in fact, hopes to change it through an incremental process. I want to 
caution that one should not commit the fallacy of confusing this model 
with the liberal Western political theory of reform because the Prime 
Minister’s theory, unlike the Western reformist theory, does not use 
reform as a strategy to strengthen the survival value of the status quo. 
Its theoretical claim is that it wants reform as an integrated part of an 
incremental theory of total change. Whether this claim can be 
sustained in practice is also a theoretical issue, but not one that arises 
within this theory itself. 


The theory, further, postulates a state machniery capable of 
handling the operationalization and implementation of such programme. 
In fact, the programme itself contains in part a strategy of developing 
such a machinery. In this sense, the theory may be seen as providing 
within its own internal structure a plan for developing the instruments 
of its implementation. This notion of theory is close to the notion of 
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theory as theory of pratice, best exemplified in classical Marxism, 
Maoism and Gandhism. 


Suppose we examine the programme from the other theoretical 
perspective of group benefit. Taking the most comprehensive kind of 
group distinction, we find that, of the twenty points, only eight points 
( 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, and 10) are specifically directed towards the benefit 
of the bulk of our population, which is in the rural areas. As many as 
nine points ( 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, and 20 ) are directed towards 
the benefit of urban population. The remaining three points ( 1, 8 and 
16) can be seen as relevant to both the urbanand rural populations. 
But even more important is the point that the programme is consider- 
ably weighed in favour of the weaker sections of the overall population. 
The landless and the poor in the countryside, and the workers and the 
petty bourgeois students and other socially weaker groups in the urban 
areas, seem clearly to stand to benefit from the programme, if it is 
fully and properly implemented. In its efforts to blur certain distinctions 
and to emphasise a transhistorical category called the people, the 
programme articulates a populistic political theory. It might appear 
to be based on a simplistic and naive distinction between the people 
and their enemies, and thus share the neature of the somewhat pejorative 
_ Western political theory’s imperialistic term, ‘“‘ populism ’’— an inferior 
intellectual construct of backward peasant societies. On the other 
hand, the implication of the programme is that the concept of the 
people may be more relevant to a society in which group distinctions 
of the kind critical to the political process of the society, may not be 
theoretically significant. This, however, is a highly debatable point, and 
here I am concerned merely with the question of interpretation, not the 
elaboration of the critique. At the minimum, one should understand the 
theoretical assumptions and claims of the programme, whether one 
accepts them or not. 


Putting together the two components of the theory implied in 
Shrimati Gandhi’s programme, one can arrive at a _ distinctive 
political theory of development, which cannot be easily accomodated 
to the Western models such as liberalism, Socialism etc. It should be best 
seen as an indigenous model arising as a response to local situational 
challenges. We may conclude this brief discussion by recapitulating 
the essential elements of the political theory implied in Prime 
Minister's twenty-point programme- First, it implies that the 
state has to play a positive role in transforming society and 
economy in the direction of better distributive justice as well as increa- 
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sed production. This can done by the existing state itself without any 
structural changes, and on the basis of an integrated plan of incre- 
mental change. Thus reform in the traditional sense is implied, but it 
is a reform whose intended objective is structural change. Secondly, in 
this theory economic change assumes a strategic and critical position, 
and this change is directed towards an economic strengthening of the 
weaker groups. These groups are not conceptualised along any sharply 
defined cleavages, whether on the basis of class or caste. Indeed, the 
theory assumes that the group distinctions, however defined, are weak 
enough empirically to be easily subsumed in a more amorphous cate- 
gory of the people. Lastly, this theory should not be seen as a result 
of naive pragmatism or crude politicking. It is an effort at creative 
political theory construction through praxis. One may or may not 
accept the theory or its claims, but it must be seriously insisted that 
the twenty-point programme must be seen as a visible manifestation of 
an underlying theoretical concern and effort. 


THE PROSPECTS OF COMMUNISM IN INDIA 
K. VENKATAGIRI GOWDA 


I 


Indian democracy is still very young and the circumstances of its 
infancy have been exceptionally trying. It is painfully true that the 
urgent need for finding quick and effective solutions to a bewildering 
variety of socio-economic problems in the domestic sphere and the 
imperative necessity of making timely and cautious adjustments in 
international relations so as to suit the shifting permutations of inter- 
national power politics have imposed upon this democracy heavy 
burdens unsuited to its tender years. However, there is plenty of scope 
for the gradualist instinctiveness of the Indian political genius in help- 
ing democracy work with increasing effectiveness. There are several 
considerations which would ensure the vigorous growth of democratic 
institutions in the country and which would render any reversion to 
Communism unlikely; but India has to shed complacency in the 
matter and remain vigilant so as to make herself safe for democracy. 


II 


The Communist Party of India has been in existence since 1924 
wedded to Marxist-Leninist doctrine of establishing a new social order 
in India through war and violence. It has been too weak to oppose the 
Congress organization effectively. At present Communism in India has 
attained a position of some influence though it is peripheral in most 
states and confined to certain pockets elsewhere. However, the success 
of Communism in China from small beginnings and under unpropitious 
and positively discouraging circumstances has created the apprehension 
that the danger of communism ascending on the Indian political 
horizon is very real. 


The international repercussions of India becoming a communist 
state do not admit of easy prognostication as they would depend to 
a great extent on several imponderables- However, on the basis of past 
experience and present constellation of world forces it is possible to 
outline in broad and general terms its likely impact on the rest of the 
world and the lines of adjustment the world would make to it. 
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A communist revolution in India and the substitution of a demo- 
cratic government by a communist government exercising undoubted 
authority over the entire territory of India would certainly give the Asian 
situation an explosive character. The hypothetical developments in the 
case of such an eventuality may now be examined in detail. India will 
inexorably be drawn into the vortex of international power politics. 
She will try to set herself up as the dominant power on the Asian 
continent but this becomes intolerable to China who, by virtue of her 
geographical size and demographic strength and of her claim to be the 
ideological home of communism in Asia, thinks she has a prescriptive 
right to be the dominant power in Asia. This claim will be reinforced 
by a long tradition of expansionism and great power chauvinism. 
If India does not yield, the rivalry is sure to split the communist world 
in the East. The final outcome would depend on the role Soviet 
Russia and other communist powers would play. India, to gain 
support to her cause, would seek the co-operation of other eastern 
communist countries; she would also make ita major plank of her 
policy to communize overseas Indians in various parts of Asia and 
Africa as a token of her interest in extending Indian influence in these 
countries. 


If rivalry for dominance between India and China develops and 
if India in her international commitments stands opposed to the West 
she has to become militarily strong to defend herself in any possible 
confrontation with China or the West. This would impose a great 
burden on the Indian economy. China started with an initial military 
advantage but by and large it is the subsequent development of the 
Chinese economy and its organization which has made it possible to 
build up her military capability. China devotes for defence a larger 
proportion of a bigger total of national income which grows almost 
twice as fast as that of India. This is supported by a broad-based 
material and industrial framework created by the diversion of a relatively 
large part of her national income into the investment goods sector. 


{ndian planning would have to be reoriented to serve the purposes 
of communist ideology and military preparedness, The pattern of 
Soviet assistance would become the most dynamic element in Indian 
development though the magnitude of total aid would not be likely to 
constitute more than a relatively small proportion of the total investible 
resources. Resource mobilization would be easier in a highly centralized 
economy which lends itself to compulsive control in every direction. 
In this event the all pervading party will have to act as a crucial lever in 
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the mechanics of mobilization. There may bethe establishment of 
communes also on the Chinese pattern. Whether communization of 
agriculture will bring about any significant increase in agricultural 
output cannot be easily established. But itis undoubtedly a huge 
reservoir from which men and material could be drawn ona large 
scale for war. 


India’s relations with Pakistan have been strained by the Kashmir 
issue though there are now signs of improvement. So far, the West 
has not lent all-out support to Pakistan in the international forum 
though it has expressed sympathy for her cause but if India goes 
communist the West will adopt an unequivocally anti-Indian stand 
leaving India to depend only on the support of the Communist bloc 
and of the non-aligned powers. In that event the Kashmir issue would 
become more complicated. Unless India is prepared to recognize the 
political superiority of China and toe her line and unless India is 
prepared to concede China’s border claims and to adopt Marxist- 
Leninist-Maoist ideology of war and revolution China would find it 
politically expedient to uphold her present stand in respect of Kashmir. 
This situation would render all attempts at a peacefully negotiated 
settlement futile and might exacerbate armed conflict. Pakistan would 
try to utilize the Western alliances against India. Unless Soviet Russia 
is prepared to lend all-out support to India the conflict will remain a 
local one, and the present massive military aid to Pakistan and the 
potential aid that wouid certainly be forthcoming on an even more 
massive scale would be used against India with consequences terrible 
to foresee. Whether the role of the two power blocs will be one of 
military assistance to the contending parties or of active participation 
in a global war would depend on the strength and solidarity of the 
power blocs, the intensity of their ideological commitment and self 
interest. 


There is great reason to suppose that India by turning communist 
would cause grave offence or serious perturbation among the members 
of the Commonwealth. Even so flexible, not to say nebulous, a 
concept as that of the Commonwealth cannot readily be stretched to 
fit comfortably the changed political set upin India. The African 
members might remain non-aligned, the Asian members might come 
more and more under western influence, Australia and New Zealand 
would definitely follow a policy of closer alliance with the west espe- 
cially the United States while Canada would have no choice but to side 
with the United States. This would strengthen the divisive tendencies 
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in the Commonwealth. Britain, in particular, would be unable to . 
adjust her policy to purely Commonwealth purposes in the manner in 
which she and it have in the past accustomed. India would have to 
leave the Commonwealth and Britain need have no moral qualms 
about adopting an unsympathetic and even hostile attitude towards 
India- Western solidarity may justly take priority in British calculations 
over her sentiments for the Commonwealth. 


The area to experience the greatest consternation would be the 
South-East Asia and the Far East- The extensive publicity work for 
communism which India will certainly direct towards the countries in 
this region prepares the way for indirect aggression though the danger 
of direct aggression, if real, is remote. India would present communism 
as the true path of nation-building for the under developed areas and 
would emphasize that this is also the way to considerable independence 
from imperialism. Both themes would certainly receive added weight 
from India’s projection of herself as the strong power in Asia and as a 
resolute and sucessful opponent of the West. As a way of nation building 
communism would also receive some recommendation from India’s 
diplomacy of * peaceful co-existence ’ for this diplomacy would deflect 
attention from the expansionist aspects of communism and would imply 
sustained Indian respect for the independence of the countries of this 
region. 

The rapid development of India’s war potential and military 
capability would increase the threat of massive participation with 
which they could try to discourage Western intervention against insur- 
gent action by communist movements under her patronage in this area. 
Meanwhile, the continued development of war potential would increase 
the threat of direct aggression The military capability of the countries 
of this region is at present very low and if their security is to be main- 
tained the growing magnitude of her direct military threat would have 
to be offset by invoking the western deterrent. It would also make 
it urgent for these countries to overcome their vulnerability and to 
improve their strategic positions by cooperative endeavour. The 
required collective action might include a strengthening of the existing 
alliances in this area but it might also comprise advancement 
towards supra-national political and economic integration so as to 
guarantee the member countries more rapid economic development, 
greater internal security as well as improved military capacity for 
meeting the aggression. However, in the immediate future any 
significant progress towards mutual support would seem to be unlikely. 
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In the long run they might be drawn to regional cooperation and thereby 
become committed to an incipient alliance but their entry into such 
a body would probably depend on prior manifestation of attractive 
prospects for commerce and economic development. 


The Asian neutrals would be vulnerable to India’s pressures unless 
they achieve solidarity and are reluctant to seek assistance from the 
West. They would be inclined to avoid actions unfavourable to India 
because they would not wish to face a show of her hostility which 
would threaten to entangle them in her struggle against ‘imperialism 
and thus force them out of non-alignment. India would expect them 
to favour her in her struggle against imperialism. However, in the 
beginning it would seem unlikely that [ndia would make her attitude 
too demanding lest their reactions should be unfavourable. Most of 
the West’s alliance in this area are vulnerable to direct aggression 
and/or communist supported resolutionary action by their local 
communist parties. For these countries accommodation with India 
would seem advisable whenever there is any manifest weakening in the 
military support they receive from the West. 


Whether the countries of this area will change their present policies 
would depend on their attitude towards the West and the strength 
and intensity of communist pressure. Thailand and Pakistan would 
continue to be the members of the SEATO receiving massive and 
vigorous economic and military assistance from America for that would 
be the only way of improving their solidarity with the alliance. 
Special efforts would be required to promote effective security along 
- Pakistan’s borders with India and Thailand’s borders in the east. With 
increased military assistance the struggle to eliminate the infiltration 
of communism into Pakistan, though India, to Thailand through 
Laos and to Vietnam through Vietminh would be intensified. In 
Indonesia the strength of the communist party and the intensity of 
the anti-Dutch feeling and therefore anti-western feeling make it clear 
that no Indonesian government would be likely to align with the West 
against China or India. Therefore Indonesia might seek neutrality. 
India would in the beginning encourage armed revolutionary struggles 
by the communist parties in this area. This would probably accord with 
Soviet wishes in the case of Malaysia and Phillipines and would certainly 
accord with her policy of extending her influence in these countries. 
Meanwhile if India encourages and assists intensified military action 
by the Burmese communist party and the Ceylonese communist party 
this would also accord with Soviet desires and her own self interest- 
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Whether Burma and Ceylon would remain non-aligned would depend on 
whether they are able, without active participation of the West, to 
remain on their own in their struggle against communism. Japan, in 
view of her trade and investment in this area might become interested 
in its security especially if she joins some future South-Asian economic 
community. If Soviet-Chinese—Indian strategy towards Japan places 
more emphasis on building up large scale trade with that country stronger 
trends towards neutrality in Japan’s foreign policy would develop. 


The Australsian countries are fully aware of their vulnerability- 
What Japan attempted in 1941 China and India might well attempt in 
future. The great spaces of Australia must be a standing temptation 
to overflowing millions of Chinese and Indian origin. Her ‘ White 
Australia’ policy and vast subsidized immigration are both symptoms. 
of this Australian awareness. At present Australia and New Zealand 
are both protected by the ANZUS Pact with the United States. They 
both depend to a great extent on long sea communications for their 
prosperity as well as upon beneficient sea power for their safety. They 
are a remote and vulnerable outpost of the Western world. Nothing 
could contribute more to their strength and security than closer associa- 
tion with the United States. They would be very valuable to the 
United States not merely for their democratic stability and experience 
and their great resources and potential strength but because they would, 
by their geographical position, greatly add to the stragetic power of 
the West any confrontation with the communist bloc Therefore 
Australia might serve as an operational base for the West in its policy 
of containing communism in this area. 


The underdeveloped countries of Africa and Latin America have 
been under a great temptation to adopt totalitarian methods of achiev- 
ing economic development but the success of democratic planning in 
India which is an eye opener for them is diluting that temptation. In 
the event of India going communist these countries would be likely to 
lose faith in the democratic methods, to fall an easy prey to commu- 
nist propaganda against democracy and might adopt authoritarian 
non-parliamentary rule. The middle Eastern countries which are 
directly open to communist influence and which are hostile in varying 
degrees to the West would be in greater danger of being overwhelmed 
by communism than the countries of Africa and Latin America. 
Already in all these countries communist aid and trade offensive is 
mounting and the failure of Indian democracy would most certainly 
weaken their resistance to communist advance. 
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The United States would naturally see in the emergence of India 
as a communist power a great menace to world liberty and would 
probably draw on her immense resources to provide against it. The 
messianic strain in American people would be strengthened and stiffen- 
ed by the displacement of democracy by totalitarianism in the biggest 
democracy in the world : “in God’s good time, the New world, with 
all its power and might steps forth to the rescue and liberation of the 
old.” Greater responsibilty for the security of South-East Asia would 
have to be accepted by the U.S.A. since Britain’s economic and 
strategic interests in this region have dwindled. Her freedom of action 
in relation to security commitments would be reduced now that she is 
amember of the European Economic Community. Neverthless, Britain 
would be in a position to exercise much influence on U. S. policies in 
Asia in virtue of her powerful international position. However in 
the short run the U-S.A- would find it difficult to strengthen the 
Western alliance system in South East Asia. France’s participation 
in the SEATO would probably be a nominal affair. But if the menace 
of communism to the security of the Western world becomes really 
strong the U.S. A. would find it easy to persuade her Western allies 
to share the burden of containing communism in the area. 


Ill 


Though on superficial observation India appears to bea fertile 
soil for the germination of communism the majority of Indians do 
not believe that itisso. Westerners are some-what surprised and 
perhaps even bewildered by the calmness we display towards the 
question of the danger of communism. There is clearly no hysteria 
about this problem. This calmness in the presence of a fairly substantial 
dissident group wedded to Marxist— Leninist ideology seems to 
westerners surprising. This is because Indians have had a pacifist 
and human civilization dating back to more than four thousand years. 
The inheritence India has stepped into at present is largely Hindu and 
Indian, though the inheritence from the West is important in many 
fields. Its mental background and equipment are largely determined 
by the persistence of Indian tradition though it is influenced by the 
democratic ideals of western liberalism and the ethical ideals of 
scientific socialism, As Prof. R. H. Tawney in his book Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism observes the quality of civilization depends 
on the transmission less of physical qualities than of a complex struc- 
ture of habits, knowledge, beliefs and spiritual values. All these are 
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to be found in our religious texts which, in the ultimate analysis, are 
based on the Vedanta. As swami Vivekananda has said, ‘*‘ Whether 
we are conscious or not, we think Vedanta, we live in the Vedanta, 
we breathe the Vedanta and we die in the Vedanta and every Hindu 
does that’’. The Vedanta has given India an ideology, life, outlook 
and standards of judgment. This glorious inheritence has given Indian 
polities a distinctive style. Without this inheritence India is lost 
indeed: 


** Tell me stranger, on what far shore 
Hast thoua city? Is there a door, 
Knoweth thy footsteps, wandering one?”’ 


To Indians India is the home of their gods, their traditions, theire ideals. 
and of the accumulated wisdom of ages, and its manner of life, its 
civilization is that they value most. This civilization and materialistic 
totalitarianism are fundamentally incompatible. 


What is it that has made communism repugnant to Hindu sensibi- 
lities? How is it going to alter our traditional conceptions of inter- 
national behaviour, of humanity, state-craft, political organization, 
social structure and of morality ? A brief reference to the fundamentals. 
of communist ideology is necessary to place the issue in the proper 
perspective: 


Communism is based on a negation of God and religion. Marx is. 
aware that religion utilizes the hope of the oppressed people for a better 
life. Religion promises for the poor easier entry into heaven than the 
rich, and expects the poor to suffer injustice for the sake of happiness 
after life. “‘ The idea of God is the keystone of a perverted civilization’’ 
says Marx. ‘‘To suppress religion which, provides an_ illusory 
happiness, is to establish the claims of real happiness. ‘‘ Religion ’” 
wrote Lenin “‘is one of the aspects of spiritual oppression.’’ Therefore 
communism aims at the spiritualization of the collective and the supre- 
macy of the proletariat. All actions performed to secure this and are 
justifiable and we need not invoke the doctrine of morality, dharma or 
the sovereignty of God to serve asa touchstone of our actions. Even our 
international, relations. statecraft, social organisation. political system. 
must subserve this supreme end. No more need be said about it. 


The former American Secretary of State, J. F. Dulles proposed in 
1958 that East-West summit talks would be of no avail unless ‘“‘At. 
least that part of the Soviet communist creed” which “comprehends the 
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use of force and violence” is renounced. Mr. N- Khruschev, then 
Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party retorted: ‘‘ What part, Mr. 
Dulles, would you want communism to reject? What if we were to 
suggest the Mr. Dulles should reject private property and establish in his 
country public property?’? This makes it clear that just as ‘ Private 
property’ is the core of the American way of life, ‘violence’ is the core of 
communism. If communism drops violence it would not be communism 
as Marx, Lenin and Stalin worked it. Believing that nothing has been 
achieved till now ‘ without violence and brutality ’’ Engels approved 
class war as well as war between states if it is useful to the working 
classes. Both Marx and Engels reject the concept of ‘* the brotherhood 
of all people ”’ and recognize only the international brotherhood of the 
proletariat. Lenin ridiculing the sentiments of those who are afraid of 
war says that ‘** much has been left in the world that must be destroyed 
by fire andiron.’’ Trotsky basing himself on the Marxian theory 
of class struggle argues that as long asthe bourgeoisie have power in 
their hands it is hopeless of the proletariat to gain power peacefully. 
Parliamentary democracy is, according to him, a hopeless path for the 
proletariat to come to power until means of production, propaganda 
and the army are seized by it. The revolutionary class ‘‘ should attain 
its end by all methods at its disposal-if necessary by an armed rising: 
if required by terrorism.” Inrecent years Mao has preached the 
communist objective. In general the communist orthodoxy holds that 
any body who rejects the efficiency of war and violence would commit 
the crime of pacifism. 


The important features of the structure of an undiluted communist 
society from the standpoint of human rights are administrative 
centralization controlled entirely by the Party, the dominance of the 
executive over the legislature and the judiciary, complete ‘ mastery over 
the mind’ which does not allow the people to think in any way not 
allowed by the Party and which is secured by changing living conditions 
and rule by terror, subordination of the individual of the interests of 
the state. It is clear that communist ethics does not allow any place 
for human brotherhood and intrinsic human dignity. Communists 
maintain that individuals can be sacrificed for the end which according 
to them is/good and in consonance with science and history as they 
understand it. The final scientific truth about men and society which the 
communist theory claims to lay bare justifies itin treating men and 
women as clay to be moulded for creating an ideal society. 

Ss-8 
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IV 


The Indian philosophy begins not with politics but with a concep- 
tion of life in which politics has a place. Its foundation is the belief 
in the sovereignty of the Supreme (‘paramatman ) who wills the good 
desiring that human institutions should conform as for as possible with 
the good which can be embodied in the state ( polity ). The state being 
a human order is under a strong temptation to do the evil which can 
take such forms as oppression, promotion of a purely materialistic view 
of life, the exercise of arbitrary and unrestricted power etc. From the 
standpoint of the state they may be represented as good things and the 
whole mechanism of the state may be applied to promote them- What 
is ‘good’ may be interpreted as that which furthers the aim of the 
class— the proletariat under communism. But the Hindu religion finds 
this view of ‘ good’ and ‘right’ as being inconsistant with the 
principles of Sadacara which permits not oppression but freedom, the 
spiritual not the materialistic, understanding of life, honesty, not 
cunning; and, service, not exploitation. Thus, in so far as the whole 
life is an object of moral judgment the state too must be judged as an 
object of such judgment. Aggression by state is not to be condemned 
from the standpoint of that state is its behaviour is in conformity with 
its own code of morality based, as in the communist theory, on the 
absolute claim of the supremacy of the proletariat, but a state domi- 
nated by moral outlook and an awareness of the all—pervading presence 
of the Supreme would not act in such manner for such action would 
be repugnant to the moral ideal. ‘‘ Know this to be the essence of 
drama and then practise it; refrain from doing unto others what you 
will not have done unto yourself. Other behaviour, is due to selfish 
desire’’ is the Upanishadic saying. 


War, violence, terrorism, greed, expoitation which are virtues 
approved by communist ethics, are all repugnant to Hindu sensibilities. 
War is an evil; it causes wastage of life, pain, anxiety, hatred; therefore 
it is sin and sin is to be punished in accordance with the principles of 
dharma (righteousness). The depth of the abyss into which the 
communist political systems have fallen is demonstrated by their view, 
as pointed out earlier, that war is not an evil but one of the highest 
forms of good. In order to establish the dictum that might is right 
Hegel rationalized morality. Hegel’s positivist ethical doctrine insists 
that there is no moral standard but that what exists is rational and 
good. Marxian positivism projecting the Hegelian doctrine into the 
future holds that since the future emanates from the present it will good 
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and rational; if today might is right it must be so tomorrow as well. 
The Hegelian essence of Marxism has been laid bare by the experience 
of communists capturing power by force. It is against this complete 
* bolshevization’ of morality, this reversal of moral standards, as 
sponsored by the modern communist states that Hinduism both as a 
religion and as an ethic protests subjecting the character and behaviour 
of the state to a searching examination. The realist may argue that the 
appeal to morality is irrelevant to the political scene which is the 
product of what ‘is’, not what ought ‘to be’ and any attitude which 
ignores this is ‘ Utopian’ and therefore ignors the essential nature of 
politics. But Hinduism counters this argument by saying that politics 
is the study of the collective life of man and since man is a moral being 
the extension of his individual life to the collective scale must have its 
moral aspects. Therefore political behaviour is good or bad not 
because it is seen to be good or bad in relation to dharma. Vyasa exhorts 
us to conform to dharma even if it involves the frustration of all 
worldly desires and threatens the destruction of one’s own life. 


The state may be regarded as doing good to its people if it 
protects them from evil powers. A logical extension of this attitude 
would be the justification of all that the state does. Thus, an aggressor 
_$tate may be conceived as being moral when it expands in order to 
provide a protective fringe for its territory. Whether such behaviour 
is thought to be morally right or wrong depends upon the moral view 
point of the state concerned. At one time imperialists thought that 
they hada prescriptive right to rule ‘the lesser breeds without the 
jaw ’; now the communists claim it to be their moral duty to ‘liberate’ 
people from the capitalist yoke through war and violence and to 
advance their ideology. But Hinduism regards this as being opposed 
to sanatana dharma, wisdom of the ages, the philosophia perennis, and 
contrary to the deepest human interest. If each state acts in its own 
self interest without regard to the interests of others the states will be 
no better than bands brigands practising power politics. Hinduism 
believes that unless man acts in conformity with dharma which is the 
only standard of judgment of human conduct there can be no alterna- 
tive but abandonment to an orgy of destruction. This belief underlines 
the Panch sheela (five principles of right conduct ) philosophy on 
which India’s foreign policy is based. The Marxist method is dialectical 
through and through, its metaphysics is materialistic and therefore it 
carries with it the seeds of its own destruction, It aims at the brother- 
hood and the welfare of the international proletariat leaving out the 
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non-proletariat as of no consequence or trying through terrorism and 
violence to make them proletarian. The ideal of Hinduism is ‘ sarve 
jano sukhinobhavanthu’ or the happiness of all people. Vyasa says: 
‘* May all beings be happy, may all attain bliss, may all see happy 
days, may no one be subject to suffering ’’. What is important is the 
interest of society, of humanity as a whole not of any class or commu- 
nity. Hinduism has given our civilization a soul and men and women 
a principle to live by. 
V 


Hinduism prizes freedom more than anything else- In India there 
was a kind of metaphysical democracy forming the background to 
social existence. ‘* He who sees the one spirit in all and all in the one 
spirit, henceforth can look with contempt on no creature.” Though 
such philosophy lay only in theory there can be no doubt that it must 
have produced that atmosphere of tolerance and reasonableness, that 
acceptance of free thought in matters of faith that desires and capacity 
to live and let live which are the dominant features of Indian culture. 
Pandit Nehru says “‘ there was no totalitarianism in religion or culture 
and they indicate an old and wise civilization with inexhaustible mental 
reserves’’. He finds in the Upanishads of the Hindus a question: what 
is this Universe? From what does it arise? in to what does it get? 
‘* And he finds the answer: ‘‘In freedom it rises, in freedom it rests 
and into freedom it melts away’’. The sages of yore were passionately 
attached to the idea of freedom and wanted to see everything in terms 
of it. This urge for freedom developed democratic ways of living and 
thinking in society. Within each social group, caste, joint family or 
village people shared a sense of equality and democratic freedom. 
Behind this was the philosophical ideal of Indian culture the integration 
of man and the stress on goodness beauty and truth rather than on 
acquisitiveness and material possessions. A nation with a long tradi- 
tion of democratic liberalism and decentralized administration would 
shun regimentation, ‘democratic centralism’ and Party dictatorship 
which are the core of communism. 


VI 


The distinction between the totalitarian and the Hindu views of 
life and of politics corresponds to a deeply seated difference in ethical 
outlook and particularly in regard to notions of human rights. A state 
with Hindu tradition is built on a conception of rights which differs 
very markedly from that held by Soviet Russia or Communist China. 
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The very nature of the Hindu state is conceived in terms of how far it 
promotes the individual life and protects the personalities of its mem- 
bers where as in communists states in their most throughgoing from the 
personality of the individual becomes merged in that of the collective 
to the greater glory of the state which represents a class. While the 
human being is treated by Hinduism as a sacred entity, the unit of life, 
for Marx he is only *‘the ensemble of a social relations.” He says: 
The human essence is not an abstraction inhabiting the separate indivi- 
dual. In its actuality it is the ensemble of social relations.’ Society 
or the class is the reality but an autonomous and free-thinking individ- 
ual is an illusion. The communist ideology empties man of his destiny 
and his dignity. Man is only an aimless, credulous creature bereft of 
mind or will of his own to be moulded like was to any shape that serves 
the purpose of the state. 

The philosophical background of Indian civilization is the deeply 
ingrained belief in the connection between the individual and the 
universal soul—between Jivatma ( Personality ) and Paramatma (all- 
pervading personality). This is the meaning of the Vedic expression 
tat twam asi ( That thou art ). The fundamental belief of Hinduism is 
that every human being has in him a spark of the divine. We are all 
fragments of the divine, sons of immortality, Amrtasya putrah- This 
may appear to be a metaphysical hypothesis incapable of positive 
proof. However, every Indian has accepted it as a cardinal article of 
faith and the social consequences of this belief are important. The 
doctrine of the divinity in man is the origin of the conception of the 
inalienable worth of the individual and its corollary the limitation of 
external forces State or Party, The individual though an insignificant 
part of the larger whole-class or state-he whole exists for the benefit 
of the individual. The state is a prajasevaka (the servant of the people). 
This conception of the individual undermines the communist conception 
of state absolutism and denies the right ofthe state to demand the 
surrender of the human soul. Therefore, from the Hindu standpoint 
both the Hegelian and the Leninist states encroach upon the right of the 
human being to pursue his own path and destroy the sacred culture. 


Anticipating the criticism that communism will destory culture 
and freedom, the Communist Manifesto says: the culture, the loss of 
which is lamented, is, for the enormous majority, a more training to 
act asa machine. When Marx protests against capitalist which destorys 
the humanity of the proletariat and when he denounces religion which 
sanctifies iniquitous conditions where workers are treated as slaves 
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he is emphasizing the reality of the individual and is not thinking of 
him asa mere machine. Everybody has aright to food, clothing 
and shelter and these rights cannot be taken away. But as capitalism 
has not succeeded in producing such a society Marx rightly condemns 
it. But this partial truth cannot be elevated to the rank of a whole 
truth. When man’s material needs are satisfied he must be able to think 
and express himself freely. Without bread we cannot live but without 
freedom life ceases to be worth living. The progress of society is to be 
measured not so much by the indices of material output as by the 
degree to which it allows freedom of action thought and expression and 
encourages moral decision. Swami Vivekananda who was a religious and 
social reformer said, “‘ I refuse to believe ina religion that does not 
wipe out the tears from the widow’s eyes or bring a piece of bread, to 
the orphan’s mouth’. But he also emphasized the importance of 
freedom in every walk of life. Hindu religion emphasizes the indivi- 
dual as the unit of life and his right and duty to perfect himself, to 
govern himself and to build a society in which self-perfection is 
possible. How different itis fromthe totalitarian conception of the 
state which merges the individual in the state by erecting the state as 
the apogee, supreme and final form of human association. Hinduism 
never became subservient to any despotism alien or indigenuous. 
It fought western imperialism; it will fight totalitarian tyranny. 
Hinduism is an offensive against the Marxist dogma which stifles the 
spirit and cripples the personality. 


vil 

Communism is based on the uncompromising thesis of revolution 
to establish the role of the proletariat. Though the aim of socialism 
was to abolish class struggle and class rule, yet the Marxists wanted to 
organize the proletariat as a class to fight the enemy and to effect 
revolution. According to Marxists when the proletariat has by force 
swept away the old order of society there will exist no basis for classes 
or class war. Marxism also advocates the overthrow of imperialism 
and colonial rule by force of arms. This doctrine of force is anathema 
to the pacifist temper of Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism which hold 
steadfastly to the doctrines of non-violence (ahimsa) and Truth 
(satya). These were not mere metaphysical hypothesis but instruments 
of practical politics. Asoka made them the corner stone of his admini- 
Stration, demonstrated their practicability and set an example for 
others to follow. He is remembered not for his empire but for his 
example. 
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The Gandhian revolution is based on ahimsa ( non-violence ). The 
national movement was moral and ethical; the end was freedom from 
foreign rule; the means satyagraha (soul force). He fought with 
Hindu weapons - non-violent resistence, soul force, a baffling use of 
tolerance and inclusive goodwill when confronted with strong opposition 
a non-violent revolution was necessarily peaceful and Gandhi tried to 
identify non violence with truth and goodness- The doctrine of non— 
violence scheme the key to revolution. Non—violence was not ‘‘a kind 
of pious and static pacifism’’ but a “‘ forceful method of enforcing the 
mass will’’. Force isno remedy. The force of spirit is invincible. 
Gandhi said: ‘ The British want us to put the struggle on the plane of 
machine guns. They have the weapons and we have not. Our only 
assurance of beating them is to keep it on the plane where we have the 
weapons and they have not. He weaned the country from anarchy and 
terrorism and saved the political struggle from losing its soul. The 
freedom of India was won by peaceful and yet effective action and it 
was ‘a bloodless revolution’ in conditions of honour and dignity. 
Albert Einstein has said that Gandhi provided “an entirely new 
technique for the liberation of an oppressed people’’- 


In social spheres also there was emphasis on working with the 
same revolutionary spirit conditioned by peace. Love is the means to 
persuasion and conquest and not hate. Ends grow out of means and 
so if the end is to be right the means must be right. History is not all 
economic conflict as the Marxian materialistic interpretation has taught 
us to believe. When the Congress Socialist Group believing in Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine of class war prepared a programme of expropriating 
the capitalist and land-owning classes in India the following resolution 
was passed by the Congress Working Committee at Bombay on 18th 
June 1939 at Gandhi’s instance: ‘‘ It is necessary in view of loose talk 
about confiscation of private property and class war, to remind 
congressmen that the Karachi resolution which lays down certain 
principles, neither contemplates confiscation of private property without 
just cause or compensation nor advocacy of class war. The Working 
Committee is of the opinion the confiscation and class war are 
arbitrary to the Congress creed of non—violence’’. Gandhi believed 
that equal distribution of wealth is impossible of realization and so he 
laid stress on equitable distribution. Expropriation of the wealth by 
violent action does not benefit society; onthe other hand it deprives 
society of the benefits accruing to it by men who know how to make 
wealth. ‘‘ Force may subdue, but love wins’. Therefore he invited 
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the wealthy to regard themselves as the trustees for those who make 
possible the increase of capital. The doctrine of non-violence had a 
tremendous impact on Indian political and social evolution. Maxim 
Gorky characterised the doctrine of non-violenceas “the negation of 
all affirmation; ’’ and that is what it isin the eyes of Russia today. 


The Indian conception of socialism is based on the harmonious 
cooperation of labour and capital, landlord and tenant. The basis of 
socialism in India is laid in gradual stages and without violence or 
terrorism. The zamindars were not blown up with cannons. Yet they 
disappeared ; no war was waged on the Princes, yet the entire princely 
class vanished from history; the private industrial concerns were not 
handed over to labourers, but bigger industries under state control 
were set up; the land was not distributed among the population, yet 
the problem of land for the benefit of the tiller was solved; wealth was 
not confiscated but concentration of wealth was broken up by fiscal 
reforms. All these were brought about by peaceful means through the 
state. When the state is captured by the people social changes could 
be brought about through the revolution or peacefully through the will 
of the electorate. In Russia where the Tsarist regime was in possession 
of unlimited power and there was no democratic franchise revolution 
was the only method by which people could capture power. But in 
India the capture of power through the electorate appeared to be more 
logical and scientific than through revolution. Since the Indian mind 
is permeated with the doctrine of ahimsa the Marxist— Leninist theory 
of the inevitablity of class-war and the temptation of great power 
chauvinism are repugnent to Indian ensibilities. 


Vill 
It has been observed by certain western critics that planning in 
India and the scope given to the public sector have a tendency to 
sovietize the economy and they unjustly accuse the government of 
giving planning an ideological twist and of shunting the economy of 
India in the direction of communism. This observation is based on the 
assumption that planning is incompatible with democratic freedom. 


Under capitalism maximum efficiency is the ideal in production and 
distribution. The ethics of capitalist society fixes the social framework 
and economics carries out the plan. But this underrates the essential 
richness of efficiency in its full moral setting for it confies the range of 
efficiency to the person involves and ignores the immense social impli- 
cations of efficiency as moral duty. In the Marxist view economic plan 
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completely controls the. ethical and religious, indeed all the ideals. 
Surely these are the two limiting cases of the truth— that economics is 
purely instrumental and that it is the only final determinant. There is 
a via media which combines the best of both worlds. Planning and 
democratic freedom can co-exist. 


**Planning’’, Karl Mannheim says, ‘“‘does not mean rule by 
arbitrary forces over the living body of society, nor the dictatorial 
attempt to supplant creative activity. Planning means a conscious 
attack on the sources of maladjustment in the social order on the basis 
of a through knowledge of the whole mechanism of society and the 
way in which it works.’ The practical execution of this policy would 
be the antithesis of the uncoordinated growth of bourgeois liberalism 
to which a substantial return is highly unlikely. It has been admitted 
even by those ofa chiefly liberal turn of mind that this liberalism is 
unable to solve socio-economic problems. The purpose of planning is 
not the achievement of total control but the application of foresight 
and the perception of social and economic needs in order to reduce 
want and misery in society and to secure the efficient use of scarce 
resources of the country. The question is not that there should be any 
planning in a democratic society but how much and of what kind for it 
is admitted that laissez-faire as a policy is dead as the proverbial dodo 
and that a policy of intelligent integral coordination must take its place. 
Such is the condition of the world and, in a greater degree, the condition 
of underdeveloped countrieslike India at present, that private enterprise 
alone will be unable to deal withthe problem of economic develop- 

‘ment. The responsibility for the initiation and execution of economic 
development programmes must be borne by the state. 


The theoretical difficulty in the way of realizing a free democracy 
within a planned society would appear to consist in the inevitability 
of oligarchic and bureacratic control; for public opinion in its present 
state is incapable of making far-reaching decisions in specialized 
matters of planning. It has not the necessary information at its 
disposal. In countries which have one form of planning or another 
the popular will has nothing to say in the matter: in fact such will 
is usually overruled. Even well established democracies in the west 
are not free from this danger. The late Chief Justice Hewart in his 
remarkable book The New Absolutism and Mr. E. Strauss in his book 
The Ruling Servants have drawn attention to the growth of these 
trends even in England. However from this it is dangerous to draw the 


conclusion that Indian planning is inexorably in the direction of 
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communism for, as will be shown presently, parliamentary responsi- 
bility for executive action has prevented bureaucratization from being 
anything more than formal affair. 


IX 


The Central Government, and especially the Planning Commission, 
is charged with usurping powers which it does not formally possess 
even under the Constitution. This process of usurpation has been 
described by Myron Weiner in his book Party politics in India as *‘a 
kind of ‘unprincipled’ authoritarianism where the ideals of a demo- 
cratic pluralistic society operate but where in reality government is 
centralized, leadership tends to be authoritarian, decisions are made 
by a relatively few and responsibility..is weak and remote.’’ There 
is some force in the observation that ‘“‘unprincipled’’ practices 
embraced as temporary expedients could in fact become the institution- 
alized beginnings of a fundamental change in the nature of the state. 
But if planning is conceived of asa policy the purpose of which is to 
increase the awareness of the individual through systematically raising 
the level of his material welfare one cannot say that it is necessarily 
undemocratic; whether it is so or not depends on the purpose behind 
it and the manner of its execution. If planning takes the form of an 
all-in state enterprise which rules out the exercise of individual 
initiative the freedom of the group hitherto allowed to employ such 
initiative is naturally limited; but the freedom of the average citizen 
is not necessarily infringed when the Planning Commission decides that 
a certain thing should be done or when it projects a scheme of large- 
scale industrialization. The opposition sought to exist between the 
two is largely theoretical and it is only when planning is of a total 
character that the citizen is likely to become a cog in a ponderous state 
machine. 


India has an essentially private enterprise economy. There is some 
evidence that the country’s traditional devotion to private enterprise 
has weakned some what in the course of the new resort to planning in 
recent years; nevertheless the plans continue to place heavy reliance 
on income generation within the private sector but subject to some 
what greater control by government than known in pre-plan days. As 
matters stand under 10 per cent of current Gross National Product 
drives from the public sector (as compared with roughly 20 per cent in 
the U.S. A-). There is expectation that this proportion may rise 
moderately ia future years. Whilethe picture is thus a mixed one 
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(with a socialist trend in evidence ) it appears not amiss— considering 
the extent of reliance upon private enterprise— to regard India as 
having essentially — a private enterprise. 

That the state must assume greater responsibility and exercise 
greater control over the national economy in the context of planning 
is not only as an article of faith for many Indian intellectuals but also 
an argument strengthened by the independent analysis of western 
economist. Thus Alexander Eckstein argues that ‘‘ a massive application 
of state power in the minimum spheres is one of the pre-conditions 
for averting total government operation of an underdeveloped economy 
in many countries such as India”’. Wilfred Malenhaum has maintained 
in a similar vein that what is needed to break India’s economic bottle- 
neck is ‘* a strengthening of the scope and intensity of government 
action ’’ and that “the government role in economic life has a far way 
to go before it attains in India the importance it has in the United 
States, to say nothing of Britain and China ’”’. Therefore state enter- 
prise and state control which are necessary but which have not been, 
and which are not likely to be, pushed with forthright authoritarian 
logic cannot be said to constitute a danger to Indian democracy. 

The whole question of the impact of economic planning on indivi- 
dual liberty has been greatly confused by ill-considered examples drawn 
from Soviet experience. The Soviet system was begotten and born in 
the violence of revolution and civil war. It was the child of an 
expressly anti-democratic Marxist policy. The Soviet plans from the 
beginning avowedly devoted themselves to the promotion of certain 
cultural ends: first, the promulgation of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
and then the increase in the military strength and prestige of Soviet 
Russia- In a country accustomed to political imprisonment, secret 
police and assasination the new government set out to establish a 
particular dictatorship. Soviet plans were carried out against a certain 
social and cultural back-ground; so also their execution has made use of 
certain economic compulsions or restrictions on civil liberties which are 
highly prized elsewhere- But it should not be concluded from this that 
similar experience will be the inevitable consequence of planning in 
India. It is true, planning is not possible without power and power is 
potential tyranny. All the old cliches areas true as ever. Power still 
corrupts and absolute power still corrupts absolutely and eternal 
vigilence is still the price of liberty. The need is to create conditions 
conducive to the rise to power of the wise and the public-spirited and 
preservation of their wisdom and public spirit against the corruption 
of office. 
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India has adopted certain safeguards to protect democratic freedom 
against the allegedly totalitarian impact of administrative bureaucracy. 
The immense administrative machinery which India had to build up 
when planning became a major concern of the government may at first 
appear to constitute a threat to democracy- However, India has tried 
to solve this difficulty by bringing the administrative machinery under 
the control of parliamentary authority. By emphasizing the respon- 
sibility of the Ministers in administrative matters parliamentary demo- 
cracy has asserted its control over administrative bureaucracy in a 
decisive manner. India has ensured effective prevention of the ‘new 
absolutism’ by transferring much of the active work of the government 
especially where it concerns economic and social development to the 
hands of non-officials and elected representatives who have eclipsed 
the civil servant in this role. Further the ‘ Fundamental Rights’ 
enshrined in the Constitution have enabled the individual to seek 
judicial redress of executive injustices. Therefore the danger to India’s 
democratic institutions from the growth of bureaucratic state machinery 
cannot be said to be serious. 


Xx 


India is encircled by communist influence geographically though 
communism has failed to make any impression on India culturally. 
Though there is a small dissident group of communists in India vigilant 
in its watch for an opportunity to replace democracy by communism 
it does not at present have the following big enough or the leadership 
able enough to make it fit for the task and there is no basis for alarm 
that it will be able to muster a big enough following or build up able 
enough leadership for the task in future. The pacifist temper of Hindu 
religion, the observance of the doctrine of dharma which is the final 
touch-stone of human conduct, universal love, spirit of brotherhood, 
tolerance, charity and compassion-all these serve as a bulwork against 
the advance of communism. These virtues are so deeply ingrained in 
the Indian mind that communism with all its attractions has failed 
to impress the Indian §pirit- This tradition is continuous like a 
ceaseless stream and all our utterances and deeds are judged right 
or wrong with reference to dharma which found its philosophic 
exposition in the Vedanta. In this sense India has not broken with 
history. On the other hand China has broken with history and 
has totally erased Confucianism. Mao has said: ‘‘China’s 600 
million people are first of all poor and secondly blank. That 
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may seema bad thing but it isa good thing. Poor people want 
change, want to do things, want revolution. A clean sheet of 
paper has no blotches and so the newest and most beautiful words can 
be written on it.’? China is painting a Marxist-Maoist picture of 
communist society whose philosophy is expansionism and whose 
weapons are war and terrorism. On the other hand India is painting 
a beautiful democratic order, on a rich and colourful panorama 
representing the accumulated traditions of ages, whose philosophy 
is peaceful co-existence enunciated in the principles of Panchasheela 
and whose weapons are love persuasion and human brotherhood. 
In the conduct of foreign policy and the execution of programmes of 
economic development and social reform she has been assiduously 
adhering to these principles. The revolutionary changes we observe 
today were accomplished in gradual stages through democratic consti- 
tutioual processes, The socialistic pattern of society which India has 
declared to be her goal while undoubtedly indebted to Marx for much 
of its econemic thinking is, in many essential respects, in conflict with 
Communist doctrines. The seential difference so far as India is concer- 
ned is that socialism bases itself on individual liberty while emphasizing 
the necessity of economic equality and the control by the state of basic 
_ industries. The participation of the state in economic development 
be seen as dictated by the circumstances of underdevelopment and not 
as motivated by the requirements of ideological fanaticism. 


A country which is caught ina low-equilibrium trap must be 
helped by a ‘big push’ of state investment to attain the take-off 
needed. Therefore the state has sponsored several industrial projects 
and has imposed several compulsions and restrictions unknown in 
pre-plan days, but the basic human liberties are preserved intact. 
As Sardar K. M. Panikkar has aptly observed, ‘‘ Indian politics are 
libertarian but the Indian state is totalitarian only as a welfare state 
can be’’. India’s approach to her political, social and economic 
problems have been grounded in religion and morality. Hinduism has 
been undergoing a process of reformation at frequent intervals so as 
to accomodate the changes introduced into Hindu society under the 
impact of successive foreign influence but the basic tents of the religion 
have remained fundamentally the same for though the rules change 
from age to age the truths of spirit are permanent. Confucianism has 
never seen any reformation since Chu Hsi in the 12th century and it fell 
into disrepute by its alliance with Manchu despotism just as Christianity 
weakened itself by associating with several European despotisms in the 
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18 th and 19th centuries. It is interesting that P. A. M. Linebarger 
in his book The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-sen shows Confucianism 
as including something very like the communist doctrine of the 
‘ withering away of the state ’’- Such a religion could not save China 
from communist revolution while Christianity had to recede before the 
advance of communism in Russia. Oswald Spengler in his morphology 
of civilizations entitled The Decline of the West, regards “ religion 
without God ’”’ which the humanists are trying to establish to be the 
symptom of a dying civilization. History reveals that spiritual bank- 
ruptcy has been the cause of the decadance of many mighty empire. 
The formidable power of Rome could not withstand the force of 
destruction let loose by irreling. The exhortation of religious men 
remained unheeded the grandeur that was Rome was no more. In 
India empires have risen and fallen but Hinduism as a religion has 
survived. Hinduism has accommodated social reforms but communism 
has always been anathema to it- So long as Hinduism remains a 
vigorous entity communism has no chance in India for the doctrines 
of Hinduism have the effect of “‘ strangling bolshevism in the cradle ’’, 
There is no cause for alarm; however, there is need for vigilence. 


INDIA’S URBAN CONSTITUENCIES 
MyRON WEINER and JOHN CsGoop FIELD* 


I. Introduction 


There are two widely held views concerning the political charact- 
eristics of cities in low-income countries. One school holds that the 
urban experience in developing countries makes individuals more poli- 
tically aware, stimulates citizens to expect more of their political system, 
generates frustrations as governments fail to meet these expectations, 
and leads urban dwellers to become increasingly radical and their politics 
to become polarized by ideological cleavages. There is, or so this 
model suggests, a progression from politicization to radicalization to 
polarization in urban political life, together with a tendency for the 
city to be a diffusion center shaping the political character of the rurai 
region in which it is located. 


* This article is a product of the M.I. T. Indian Election Data Project, funded by 
a grant from the National Science Foundation. The results of the research will 
appear in a four volume series, Studies in Electoral Politics in the Indian States 
edited by Myron Weiner and John Osgood Field «(New Delhi: Manohar Book 
Service; distributed in the United States by South Asia Books, Box 502, 
Columbia, Mo. 65201). A somewhat longer version of this article, with stati- 
stical appendices and the results in each urban constituency between 1952 and 
1972, will be published in Volume 3, Electoral Politics in the Indian States : The 
Impact of Modernization. We would like to express our appreciation to 
Priscilla Battis, our programmer and statistical collaborator in the entire project: 
to Glynn Wood for his painstaking assistance in confirming the urbanity of 
ostensibly urban constituencies by assessing the magnitudes of rural population 
in them and to Jessie Janjigian for research and editorial assistance. 


1 Many studies have examined urban distinctiveness with reference to such 
political characteristics as participation, radicalization, and polarization. The 
principal theoretical] base for these studies is the modernization-social mobili- 
zation paradigm common to much comparative analysis. See in particular 
Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society : Modernizing the Middle 
East (New York, 1958), and Karl W. Deutsch, ‘‘ Social Mobilization and 
Political Development,’’ American Political Science Review, LV (September 
1961), 493-514. Additional interest has been stimulated by the presumably 
combustible effects of large-scale rural-to-urban migration. For a critical review 
see Joan M. Nelson, ‘‘ Migrants, Urban Poverty, and Instability in Developing 
Nations,’’ Monograph ++ 22 (Cambridge [ Mass ], Center for International 


Affairs, Harvard University, September 1969 ). 
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An alternative way of looking at urban areas in low-income parts 
of the world is to note that they differ significantly from one develop- 
ing country to another, that they are affected by the rural areas around 
them in addition to having an effect of their own on those areas, and 
that, even within a single country, there are likely to be substantial 
variations from one city to another as to the degree of politicization, 
radicalization, and polarization of politics. These variations depend 
upon such factors as city size, migration, levels of development, 
occupational complexion, and the political character of the surrounding 
regions. This second model emphasizes interaction with the country- 
side, It assumes that the city shares many of the political features of 
the countryside; thus, political culture, political organization, and 
processes of social change shape the city as they do the rural environ- 
ment. Therefore, we should not expect the cities of one developing 
country to resemble those of another politically, nor should we assume 
that the cities in one region within a developing country are necessarily 
iike those of another.@ 


The first model is essentially attributional, emphasizing the politi- 
cal imperatives imposed by the attributes or characteristics of urban 
life. The second is more contextual, stressing the common features of 
cities with their rural surroundings. The first model implies political 
uniformities; the second suggests urban political diversity. 


This study describes how India’s urban constituencies have voted 
since 1952. India is a useful case for exploring these alternative models. 
It has had more than twenty years of elections, thereby providing 
uniform data on one type of political activity over an extended period 
of time; it has competitive political parties, thereby making it possible 


2 Recent empirical research has questioned the importance of urbanity insofar as 
popular political dispositions and basic political dynamics are concerned. 
For example, see Norman H. Nie, G. Bingham Powell, Jr., and Kenneth 
Prewitt, ‘‘ Social Structure and Political Participation : Developmental Rela- 
tionships,” American Political Science Review, LXIL (June 1969 and September 
1969), 361-78 and 808-32; and Alex Inkeles, “‘ Participant Citizenship in Six 
Developing Countries ”’ ibid., ( December 1969), 1120-41. The apparent 
weekness of urbanity as an explanatory variable has kindled renewed apprecia- 
tion for contextual explanations of aggregate political behavior. Our analysis 
treats context as political space, typically the state in which certain urban 
constituencies are located. For a more varied, social treatment of context as 
applied to India, see David J. Elkins, “‘ Regional Contexts of Political Participa- 
tion: Some I)lustrations from South India,” Canadian Journal of Political 
Science, V (June 1972), 167-89. 
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to find out the political preferences of urban dwellers: and. despite 
being a preponderantly rural country, it has a large number of Cities, 
thereby making intercity comparisons meaningful. 


@ 1 million plus 
@ 100,000 - 1 million 
4& 50,000 - 100,000 


Tamil Nadu 


Fic. 1 
Urban India: Cities of 50,000 or more People (1961 Census ) 


In tiais study we pose three sets of questions. The first asks how 
India’s urban constituencies compare with rural constituencies regard- 
ing (1) politicization, (2) radicalization, and (3) polarization. The 
aim is to find out whether India’s cities are electorally like the rural 
SS—-10 
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countryside in which they are located, or are like each other. If there 
is an urban-rural ‘‘ gap,’’ where doés it exist, and with respect to what 
political characteristics ? 


Second, how have India’s urban constituencies changed over time ? 
Which parties have gained and which have lost ? Have the urban areas 
become more participant, more radicalized, and more polarized in the 
past two decades? And have differences between rural and urban areas 
widened or narrowed ? 


Third, what are the differences among urban areas from one region 
of the country to another? And among large, medium, and small 
cities? Are, for example, smaller cities like the countryside and larger 
cities more like each other ? 


There are questions that cannot be answered wholly with the data 
at our disposal. Since we are working with election results rather than 
survey interviews, we can report how aggregate electoral units have be 
haved, not how individuals have voted. But if urban areas in the 
aggregate do not assume the characteristics which various theories 
attribute to them, then little is added by examining individual behaviour. 
Moreover, while this study is primarily descriptive rather than 
explanatory, we can at least examine whether our findings are more 
consistent with one modle than with the other and suggest that some 
explanations are simply incompatible with the election data. 


India’s urban constituencies: a profile 


Slightly less than one-fifth (18 percent) of Indias population 
was classified as urban in the 1961 census~a total. of 78,900,000 people 
dispersed in 2,700 urban settlements. A_ very substantial portion 
of this urban population lived in small towns: 19 million alone resided 
in settlement clusters of less than 20,000 persons. Only 45 million, 
or slightly over half (58 percent) of the officially classified urban 
population, lived in towns and cities of 50,000 or more. These 45 
million urban inhabitants, living in 245 towns and cities constitute 
the focus of this study- 


We have focused on these 45 million urban dwellers for three 
reasons. The first, and most obvious, is that they and their towns are 
the groups most commonly thought of as “urban’’, The second is that 
an increasing proportion of India’s urban population is living in these 
larger settlements—64 percent in 1971 as against 58 percent in 1961. 
The third reason isa practical one: only in settlements of at least 
50,000 do state assembly constituencies match the urban unit. Smaller 
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towns are generally located in constituencies with substantial number 
of rural voters, while only a rare urban area with a population of 
50,000 fails to constitute a single constituency. Table | shows how 
these 45 million persons are distributed among the states. 

Our analysis covers 239 cities ( omitting those in Jammu and 
Kashmir and the ex-union territories ). These 239 cities were divided 
into 313 constituencies in 1967; and they contained an_ eligible 
electorate of approximately 27 million people. 


TABLE 1: Urban Population and the Number of Cities containing 50,000 
or More People* (1961) 


Number of Number of Constituencies 


States Population Cities 1952 1957 1962 1967-72 
Andhra Pradesh** 3,076,000 19 23 oon M25 30 
Assam 242,000 3 2 3 3 4 
Bihar 1,676,000 12 11 13 14 15 
Gujarat 2,813,000 15 24 atv 25 27 
Haryana 706,000 9 9 9 9 9 
Jammu and Kashmir 388,000 2 
Kerala 1,066,000 9 11 11 11 
Madhya Pradesh 1,951,000 12 17 78 Al 
Madras 4,668,000 28 31 Sin Het 43 
_ Maharashtra 7,775,000 o7 49 47 57 61 
Mysore 2,676,000 16 21 24 22 25 
Orissa 374,000 4 4 4 4y 4 
Punjab 1,229,000 10 14 | A ip 
Rajasthan 1,482,000 10 14 14 14 15 
Uttar Pradesh 6,010,000 is 39 43 45 49 
West Bengal 5,949,000 30 53 » PPL: 54 
Union Territories 2,446,000 “ 
Totals 44,527,000 245 322 342 352 383 


* Population is from 1961 census. Constituencies are located according to state 
boundaries as of 1967. 

** The number of constituencies indicated for Andhra Pradesh in 1957 includes 
urban units in the coastal districts which held elections in 1955, 


+ Orissa, 1961. 


3 Small cities are rarely divided into two or more constituencies, while even a 
city of 50,000 typically forms the dominant part of an assembly constituency in 
India. In 1967, when constituencies tended to include more people than in 
earlier elections, the average number of eligible clectors was 69,920 per consti- 
tuency. Instances where constituency boundaries combined portions of the 
urban area with a substantial rural area are excluded from our analysis. Delhi 
is also eliminated because, as a union territory, it has had infrequent state 
assembly elections. For methodological reasons we are occasionally obliged to 
omit double-member constituencies in cities during the 1950s ( none appear after 
1960); the substantive significance of doing so is typically minuscule, 
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In 1961 slightly under one-third of India’s 45 million urban 
dwellers lived in seven cities with populations exceeding million: 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad, and 
Madras. Another 35 million lived in thirty-nine cites and town groups 
whose populations ranged from 200,000 to 1 million, while 7 million 
lived in sixty-one urban settlements of 100,000 to 200,000. The 
remaining 9 million lived in 135 cities with populations under 100,000, 
but greater than 50,000- We have classified these as metropolitan, 
large, medium-sized, and small cities, respectively. 


Throughout this study we have utilized the 1961 census since it 
was employed by the Election Commission for determining constituency 
delimitations for elections throughout the sixties and early seventies. 
The 1971 census revealed that urban India continues to grow, and at 
an accelerating pace. The latter census reported 70 million persons 
living in towns larger than 50,000, compared with 45 million in 1961. 
In its entirety, India’s urban population rose to 109 million, represent- 
ing a growth rate of 32 percent from 1961 to 1971 as against a rural 
increase of only 22 percent. Increases were greatest in cities and more 
than 1000,000 persons: 10.4 percent of India’s population now live in 
places of this size or larger, as against 9 percent in 1961 and 6.5 percent 
in 1951. Settlements with 50,000 or more now contain 64 percent 
of India’s urban population, reflecting both their high growth rates and 
the lower growth rates of Indian’s smaller towns. This report on India’s 
urban constituencies, therefore, describes and analyses the voting 
patterns of the most rapidly growing sector in Indian society, 
one whose influence may be expected to increase in the decades 
ahead. 


II. Urban Electoral Participation 


Urban-rural Comparisons 


India’s urban constituencies are electorally more politicized than 
the Indian countryside. Urban residents have a greater tendency to 
vote in state assembly elections than do rural dwellers. There are, 
however, substantial variations from one election to another and 
among the different states which serve to qualify any simple generaliza- 
tions. 


During the First General Elections in 1952, voter participation in 
urban constituencies was the same as in rural constituencies, with only 
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half of the eligible electorate casting valid ballots in each context.4 A 
Significant gap appeared in the Second General Elections in 1957, when 
urban turnout increased noticeably to 55 percent, while that in the 
countryside actually declined slightly to 46 percert. In the Third 
General Elections of 1962, thelevel of voter participation increased 
throughout the country, from 55 to 61 percent in urban constituencies, 
46 to 52 percent in rural; but the gap between them remained much 
the same. 


This gap began to diminish in the Fourth General Elections in 1967. 
Urban turnout was 93 percent, hardly an increase at all, whereas turnout 
in the rest of the country continued its upward swing, reaching 58 
percent. Elections in several states between 1968 and 1971 indicate 
that both urban and rural turnout continued to expand slightly, but 
that the difference between them narrowed further. In 1972, urban 
turnout actually declined modestly to 60 percent, while rural turnout 
held at 58 percent, all but eliminating the gap once again.® These 
trends, through 1972, are portrayed in Figure 2.6 


In any country so large and diverse as India, there are bound to be 
variations from national patterns and trends. In 1952, for example, 
when turnout was the samein rural and urban India, the cities of 
_ Madhya Pradesh ( nineteen constituencies ) had an average turnout 12 
percent greater than the rest of the state, as presently constituted.’ The 
urban take-off that began nationally in 1957 did not appear inthe 
four states of South India until 1962.8 After unusually high level of 


4 The figures on turnout presented in this study pertain to the valid vote actually 
tabulated. In every constituency a number of ballots are disqualified by officials 
of the Election Commission for one reason or another. Usually the rate of 
the total votes caste, although on occasion it has exceeded 10 percent. Invali- 
dation is not a factor in our findings, but the reader should keep in mind that 
we are referring to effective electoral participation, not total turnout. All turn- 
out figures have been rounded to the nearest percentage. 

5 The 1972 assembly elections are not exactly comparable to earlier elections, 


since a number of states ( Uttar Pradesh, Orissa, Tamil Nadu, and Kerala) did 
not go in the polls that year. 

6 Like the tablesin this section, the data shown for 1952 and 1957 in Figure 2 
pertain to single-member constituencies only. Removing double-member 
constituencies is a methodological convenience that has the effect of overstating 
the level of turnout, but never by enough to make a meaningful difference. 

7 Our analysis is based on the state divisions obtaining in 1967. For the sake 
of continuity and clarity, we shail refer to earlier electoral patterns as if they 
occurred within the contemporary boundaries. 

8 Kerala did not go to the polls in 1962. The spurt in urban turnout there took 
place in the special elections of 1960. 
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voter participation in the cities of united Bombay State in 1957, stimu- 
lated by urban preoccupation with demands for division of the state, 
turnout dropped in the cities of both successor states (Maharashtra and 
Gujarat), even though it increased nationally and in the rural consti- 


70% 


60% 


mal 
ee 


1952 1957 1962 1967 1972 
Fig. 2 
Turnont in India ; Urban and Rural Constituencies Compared (1952-72) 


Notes : Only elections held in the years shown are included in the calculations 
Returns for Rajasthan, 1972, were not available to us at the time of writing 
and therefore are not included, 

Urban-rural differences in turnout were significant at -01 degree of 
confidence or better in 1957, 1962. and 1967. It was not possible to establish 
significance for 1972, since the figures that year were hand-tabulated. 

The figures for 1952 and 1957 apply to single-member constituencies 
only. 


tuencies of each successor state.® In 1967, when it became evident that 
the national trend of expanding urban turnout had begun to level off, 
voters in Bihar’s fifteen urban constituencies went to the polis in record 


9 Urban turnout in the Maharashtra region dropped from 63 to 69 percent in 
1962, while rural turnout increased from 51 to 55 percent. The same pattern 
occurred in Gujarat urban turnout declined from 59 to 55 percent, as against 
rural figures of 52 to 54 percent for each year. The decline in urban turnout 
in Gujarat is almost entirely a function of downswings in Ahmedabad, the 
capital city, and Baroda, a major cultural-intellectual center where states 
reorganization sentiment had been strong in 1957. In Maharashtra, the urban 
decline was greatest in Bombay and Poona, also the capital city and major 
cultural-intellectual center. 
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numbers, producting the largest gap between urban and rural voting 
that state has seen. 


Notwithstanding these and other deviations, several patterns and 
trends are clear at the state level. Although the difference in electoral 
participation between urban and rural] constituencies has all but dis- 
appeared, urban turnout remains substantially greater than rural turn- 
out in the least developed regions of India, particularly in Hindi- 
speaking states of the north (notably Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, and 
Uttar Pradesh, along with Orissa ), while more developed or more 
politicized states now reveal very minor urban-rural differences.1° 
Madhya Pradesh has consistently shown the largest urban-rural gap 
over the years. In Andhra, Mysore, and Assam, rural turnout has actually 
exceeded urban quite regularly ( the lone exception being 1962 ). Kerala 
is the only state in which urban and rural turnouts have been virtually 
identical in all elections; the greatest disparity between them was 5 
percent in 1970. 


In absolute terms, urban turnout between 1952 and 1972 has been 
highest in the cities of Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Punjab, and MHarayana, 
lowest in Orissa, Assam, and Bihar ( 1957-67), and average, since 1962, 
in West Bengal and Maharashtrall. For the most part, these distri- 
butions mirror those for turnout in rural constituencies as well. 


To summarize, India’s urban areas became increasingly politicized 
after the 1952 elections, much more so than the rural areas; but by the 
i960s and early 1970s the rural areas had also substantially increased 
their turnout, thereby narrowing, eliminating, or reversing the gap 
between the two- As of 1974, urban turnout continues to exceed 
rural turnout by impressive margins only in Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, and Orissa. | 


10 The persisting urban-rural gap in such states as Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, and 
Orissa is partly a function of the large numbers of low-voting tribal peoples in 
these states, most of whom are located in specially reserved constituencies. 
However, even when tribal constituencies are removed from the comparison. 
the urban-rural gap remains large. Low tribal turnout is therefore not the 
only reason for the gap; it merely accentuatesit. Fora detailed analysis 
of electoral politics in tribal India, see Myron Weiner and john Osgood Field, 
“How Tribal Constituencies in India Vote,’’ in Weiner and Field, eds. 
Electoral Politics in the Indian Siates: Three Disadvantaged Sectors (New Delhi, 
1975), vol. 2. 

11 Urban turnout in Kerala has shown a steady decline since 1960, but it remains. 
well above the national urban average, 
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Attributional versus contextual explanations 


To what extent are urban areas more similar to each other with 
regard to levels of participation than to the rural constituencies of the 
state in which they are located? Thisis part of the larger question 
concerning the extent to which cities in India possess political qualities 
that are not shared, or shared tothe same degree, by rural India. 
According to the model that conceptualizes urbanity as an attribute, 
urban constituencies possess political characteristics, such as levels of 
voter participation, which resemble those of other urban constituencies 
rather than those of rural constituencies. The contextual model indi- 
cates that the urban constituencies have less in common with urban 
constituencies elsewhere in the country than they do with the rural 
constituencies in their own state. 


The attributional model is so widely used in analyses of urban 
politics in developing countries (‘*‘ The cities of the Third World 
are...” ) that it warrants explicit testing with the Indian election data. 
We are able to test this model in three ways. First, we can compare 
the average turn-out of urban constituencies in each state with the 
national urban average, on the one hand, and with that state’s average 
turnout in rural constituencies, on the other. If a state’s urban 
constituencies resemble those in the country as a whole more than they 
resemble rural constituencies in the same state, then we can infer that 
being urban is more important than being in a particular location. If 
they resemble the rural constituencies more, it would appear that the 
state context is more relevent for understanding urban turnout than is 
the fact of urbanity. 


Second, we can identify urban constituencies whose level of turn- 
out deviates from the national average in order to learn whether they 
are predominantly in states where turnout generally deviates from the 
national average, and we can then look within these states to ascertain 
whether deviant urban constituencies merely reflect the state norm. By 
locating specific urban constituencies that deviate from the national 


average, we can thus further explore the possible influence of state 
context. 


Finally, by examining the relationship between city size and turn- 
out we have still another measure of whether urbanity makes a diffe- 
rence. Presumably, if it does, larger cities ( ‘‘ more’’ urban ? ) might 
show different electoral patterns than the smaller towns, while the 
smaller towns might more closely.resemble rural areas. 
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Urbanity versus state context 


We first sought to determine whether we could learn more about 
the level of turnout in the urban constituencies of a state by knowing 
that they are urban (Bas part of C in Figure 3) as against knowing 
that they are in that particular state (Bas part ofA). If the former 
is the case, then urbanity is the more meaningful piece of information; 
if the latter, then state context is. 


The state-level data produce such a cacophony of evidence that no 
simple generalization will suffice. In each election there are states 
where urban turnout resembles the al}-India average more than rural 
turnout inthe same states, leading to the belief that being urban is a 
distinctive characteristic insofar as turnout is concerned. However, in 
each election there are also states where the urban-rural association is 
stronger than that between state-urban and national-urban figures. 
And there are several states that cannot be tallied on one side of the 
ledger or the other.!? 


In general, urbanity is a dependable guide to turnout in approxi- 
mately half of the states electing each year, although in many of these 
same places the state context is relevant as well. Clearly, the attribu- 
tional and contextual models are not empirical alternatives between 
which it is necessary to choose. Urbanity and state context are equally 
valid guides to voter participation overall, and their influence is often 
felt simultaneously in the urban constituencies of a given state.13 More- 
over, the fact that neither urbanity nor context identifies levels of 


12 Operationally, urbanity is imputed to be a relevant attribute when a difference 
of means test fails to reveal a significant (.01) difference between the state urban 
mean and the national urban mean for a given election year. Context is said 
to bea relevant guide to urban turnout when the same test fails to reveal a 
significant (.01) difference between urban and rural constituencies in the same 
state. In each case significance is determined by a two-tailed test of Z scores 
produced by the conventional part-whole formula 

M, - Mo 
47 sip aL 

co/ JN ‘ 

13 Both urbanity and context are said to be dependable guides to turnout whena 
difference of means test fails to reveal a significant (.01) difference either in the 
urban-rural comparison or in the state urban-national urban comparison. 
This occurred in nine states between 1952 and 1967, most commonly in Mysore. 
The considerable overlap probably has something todo withthe generally 
small differences between urban andrural turnout in India as a‘ whole (a 
maximum of nine percent) and in many states over the past two decades. 
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turnout in a handful of states only indicates that, singly or together, 
the two quite powerfully inform the magnitudes of urban turnout at 
the state level. 14 


The only state in which urban turnout has consistently resembled the 
national average more than its own rural turnout is Madhya Pradesh, 
one of India’s most backward regions, which has had the largest urban 
rural gap over the years. It is noteworthy, too, that such typically low 
turnout states as Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, and Rajasthan are also 
among the states with the largest annual urban-rural cleavage in voter 


Fic 3 


Urbanity versus State Context 


A=a state 
B=urban constituencies in that state 
C=urban constituencies generally 


participation. But the key to urbanity’s relevance is not consistently a 
fanction of rural backwardness and of low levels of political mobilization. 
In two instances when urbanity has prevailed over context, the Punjab 
in 1952 and Andhra Pradesh in 1967, rural turnout actually exceeded 
urban by significant amounts. The rural-urban electoral gap has also 


14 Neither urbanity nor context is deemed an adequate guide to turnout whena 
significant (-01) difference exists between a state’s urban constituencies and the 
national urban mean, onthe one hand and the state’s rural constituencies 
onthe other, Resembling neither in the statistical sense, the urban consti- 
tuencies in question cannot be identified by either urbanity or context. This 
was the case for urban constituencies in Saurashtra and West Bengal in 1952, 
Bihar and Madras in 1962, and Uttar Pradesh in 1962 and 1967. 
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been substantial in Maharashtra and West Bengal, two states that are 
not generally regarded as economically or politically underdeveloped 
On balance, however, it would appear that urbanity is more relevant to 
backward states and context to advanced. Nevertheless, there are 
enough exceptions (and overlap) to leave this hypothesis unverified. 


The fact that urban turnout at the state and national levels may 
differ greatly does not exclude the possibility that within a state urbanity 
functions much as it does in the country at large, Consider the case of 
Bihar in 1962. Voter participation in Bihar’s fourteen urban constitu- 
encies was well below the national urban average (national urban: 61 
percent; national rural: 52 percent; Bihar urban: 52 percent; and 
Bihar rural: 44 percent), making the national average a largely irrel- 
evant piece of information for identifying the level of urban turnout in 
that state. Nevertheless, itis clear that urbanity in Bihar had the same 
essential effect of increasing turnout over the rural norm as it had for 
India as a whole in 1962.16 If urbanity is held to be a distinctive char- 
acteristic for turnout in Indian in 1962 because it significantly exceeded 
rural turnout, the same must be said for Bihar. The similarity of 
patterns indicates that a common influence was at work. 


When the inquiry is extended to consider whether urbanity has the 
same effect at the state level as it does nationally, the influence of 
urbanity is even more apparent. Yet so is the influence of state context, 
usually in depressing the levels of turnout attained in a state’s cities 
( as in the case of Bihar, 1962 ). Once again, the impact of being urban 
and of being in a particular state is brought out. The two models 
coexist; they do not conflict. 


15 Thelow turnout of distinctly backward states may be due as much to low 
population density as to their economic backwardness. R. Chandidas has 
argued and provided indirect evidence that the distance people must travel in 
order to vote affects how many actually do vote ( “‘Poll Participation Slump,”’ 
Economic and Political Weekly, 15 July 1972, 1359-68; see Table 9 and the 
surrounding discussion). Because low rural density and economic backwardness 
often go together, their effects are difficult to sort out. At thestate level the 
evidence on density is mixed. Some states witha low rural turnout (e. g., 
Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, and Rajasthan) are below the all-India level in 
population density. However, Gujarat, another low-density state, has higher 
electoral turnout: and Bihar, which has generally hada below-average rural 
turnout, is one of India’s most densely populated states. 

16 Urbanity made a difference for both Bihar and India, Urban-rural differences 
were significant ata .O1 level of confidence or greater, as was the difference 
between the national urban and Bihar urban figures. 
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The location of deviant urban constituencies 


The importance of state context is confirmcd when urban consti- 
tuencies with significantly high and low turnouts are tested for similar 
deviance from the mean turnout of their st.Arate se deviant urban 
constituencies in deviant states? More specifically, where are urban 
constituencies with in unusually high levels of turnout ? And where are 
urban constituencies with unusually low levels of turnout? Afe 
they—high and low-turnout states, respectively ? 


With impressive regularity high-turnout urban constituencies are 
located in high-turnout states, such as Kerala, Punjab, Madras 
(except in 1957), and Andhra Pradesh (see Table 2)- In these states, 


TABLE 2 


Distribution of High-Turnout Urban Constituencies 


957% 1962 1967 
Type of States nN “Tat of, Nn of N hee te 
High-turnout states .. 43 Sle 51 879 64 91°4 
Average states.. - 9 17-0 6 10-3 4 507 
Low-turnout states... ] 1.9 l 1-7 Z 2:9 
Totals .. 53 100-0 58 99.9 70 ~=©100-0 


* Andhra Pradesh is excluded for 1957 because only a portion of the state elected 
that year. Double-member constituencies are also excluded. 


rural turnout has consistently exceeded the turnout for urban areas in 
India as a whole. The overwhelming majority of high-turnout urban 
constituencies are concentrated in states which themselves have levels 
of voter participation significantly above the national average in each 
ot the three elections examined.!’ Moreover, there is a tendency for the 
concentration to be more pronounced each year, while the incidence 
of high—turnout cities in low—turnout states in extraordinarily rare. 


The distribution is less clear with regard to the location of low- 
turnout urban constituencies. A fairly large number are found in states 
with low levels of turnout each election, such as Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, and Uttar Pradesh (1962 and 1967); but the patterns 
tend to be weak. In none of the three elections do the low-turnout 
states have a majority of the low-turnout urban constituencies, 


17 As with urban constituencies, we have performed difference of means tests at 
the state level for all constituencies. 
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although a trend in this directionis apparent. Moreover, each year there 
has been a sizable minority of low-turnout urban constituencies, 
ranging between a fifth and a third of the total, in states with levels of 
turnout significantly above the national average. 


In sum, high-turnout urban constituencies are found almost 
invariably in states with significantly high turnouts themselves. Low- 
turnout urban constituencies are more evenly distributed.18 High urban 
turnout is powerfully conditioned by context, low urban turnout very 
much less so. Knowing in the abstract that an urban constituency has a 
low level of voter participation is a poor guide to identifying where that 
constituency is likely to be. Nevertheless, an examination of the 
turnout in individual urban constituencies as it relates to state turnout 
.when both are compared with national averages suggests that urban 
turnout in India does reflect, to a considerable degree, the turnout 
of the rural areas within which the urban constituencies are located. 


A further test of the contextual mode! lies in what happens when 
deviant urban constituencies are contrasted with other constituencies 
in the same state. Ifa high-turnout urban constituency ina _ high- 
turnout state is not significantly different form other constituencies in 
that state, then its classification asa high-turnout constituency is 
merely a function of state context, The same applies to a low-turnout 
constituency in a low-turnout state. 


Our findings leave little doubt concerning the importance of 
context. For example, not one of the twenty-eight low turnout urban 
constituencies located in low-turnout states in 1967 was low in relation 
to other constituencies in the same state. A more striking confirmation 
of the relevance of state context would be hard to find. A similar, if 
less spectacular, attrition took place among the sixty-four high-turnout 
constituencies in high-turnout states, forty-four of which were average 
in their states. The prevailing pattern of deviant urban constituencies 
in similarly deviant states is, therefore, no coincidence; it is causality. 
These constituencies are where they are because they are creatures of 
their states, at least with regard to turnout. 


18 The same basic patterns emerge when the comparison is made against all urban 
constituencies ina state. The high-turnout states tend to have the largest 
proportion of urban constituencies which, by national urban standards, are 
also characterized by high-turnout, whereas states that have the largest 
proportion of low-turnout urban constituencies are not consistently low-— 
turnout states. On the contrary, they are almost as likely to be high-turnout 
states. 
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TABLE 3 


Distribution of Low-Turnout Urban Constituencies 


1957# 1962 1967 
Type of states yo % v2 
High-turnout- states .. 11 21°6 17 33-3 1524-2 
Average states at 25 49.0 15 2924 19 30-6 
Low-turnout states .. 15 2924 19 37°3 28 45-2 
Totals 51 100-0 51 100-0 62 100-0 


* Andhra Pradesh is excluded for 1957 because only a portion of the state 
elected that year. Double-member constituencies are also excluded. 


City and size turnout 


City size is consistently a poor predictor of turnout. Contrary 
to popular conception, India’s metropolitan centers are not more 
politicized than smaller cities. They cannot even claim a level of 
turnout above other cities in the same states. Calcutta and Bombay 
for example, are no different from most other cities in the West Bengal 
and Maharashtra in their level of turnout for each election. Madras, 
Hyderabad, and Bangalore have typically been among the lowest 
turnout cities in their states. Only Ahmedabad among India’s largest 
cities has shown a somewhat higher rate of voter participation than 
other cities in its state; but Ahmedabad’s distinctiveness pertains to 
the first two elections only. For once, a flat statement may be made: 
India’s major cities are not especially politicized electorally- Being 
‘‘ more urban” does not translate into being more participant. 


Conversely, small cities are no more likely to resemble rural areas 
than are medium-sized or large ones. If anything, the constituencies 
comprising small cities tend to have higher levels of turnout than larger 
cities, although the differences are never very substantial at the 
national levels?® Insum, small cities possess no likeness to rural 
constituencies that is not generally shared by larger cities as well. 


III Urban Electoral Protest 
Political protest, as measured by electoral preferences, is greater in 


urban than in rural India. This observation must be qualified by three 


19 Nor are they substantial at the state level, The only instance in which turnout 
in small cities revealed a distinctive bulge over thatin large cities and rural 
constituencies generally were in Madras State in 1957 and 1967. 
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reservations, however. One is that spatial factors are at work in the 
distribution of protest among urban constituencies, an observation 
consistent with our findings concerning the importance of state context 
in accounting for variations in turnout. The second qualification is that 
the extent of urban electoral protest is closely related to the competitive 


: TABLE 4 
Turnout by City Size (1952-72) 


1952*  1957* 1962 1967 1972** 


City Size of, of, of of of 
Metropolitan (1 million+) 48 52 61 61 
Large (200,000 — 1 million) 50 $5 62 62 S07 
Medium (100,009 — 200,000) 48 53 61 63 
Small (50,0001 — 100,000) aid 56 6 «uf; $65 61 


Rural 50 46 ae 58 58 


* Single-member constituencies only. 
** Finer distinctions for 1972 are not available, since the data were hand- 
tabulated that year. 
+ This percentage covers the first three categories. 


strategies pursued by “‘ protest’’ parties. And the third is that electrol 
protest based on ethnic or regional sentiments is as prominent in rural 
as in urban constituencies. 


For purposes of exploring the nature, depth, and geographical 
extent of electoral protest in urban constituencies, we can distinguish 
between two basic types of electoral protest. One is ideological, the 
other essentially regional. Because the former challenges the state, we 
call it ‘‘ redical ’’ protest- Because the latter seeks a redistribution of 
authority within the existing constitutional framework, we call it 
regional protest. We shall analyze each in turn. 


‘* Radical ’’ protest voting 


With regard to radical protest, we have focused somewhat arbi- 
trarily on two political parties, the Jana Sangh and the Communists, 
the former representing the most important militant party of the Right, 
and the latter representing the largest ( although not always the most 
militant ) party of the Left. Both parties have taken part in every 
election. Both are large, and since 1962 one or the other has been 
India’s largest opposition party. Moreover, both present fundamental 
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attacks against the existing political structure, and both supplement 
their electoral activites with mass protest movements.2° 


Support for the Communists 


India currently has three Communist parties: the Communist party 
of India (CPI), a pro-Soviet group; the more independent-minded and 
militant Communist party of India (Marxist), conventionally known 
as the CPM; and the revolutionary Communist paity ( Marxist- 
Leninist ), or Naxalites. Prior to the 1967 elections (1965 in Kerala), 
there was only the CPI. Since 1967 both the CPI and CPM have 
contested elections, sometimes against each other- The revolutionary 
Naxalite movement has never openly taken part in an election. 


A comparison of voting for the Communist parties in urban as 
against rural India over the five general elections between 1952 and 
1972 revals that the Communists have consistently won a larger vote 
in urban consitituencies and that Communist support in both urban 
and rural India has inereased quite steadily. 


In any analysis of Communist support in India it is necessary to 
distinguish West Bengal, Kerala, and Andhra Pradesh from the 
remaining states, for these are the three statesin which the Communists 
have consistently performed best in all elections. Only once have 
communist candidates in West Bengal, Kerala, and Andhra Pradesh 


20 Several] readers of our manuscript quite legitimately objected to our use of the 
word ‘‘radical’’ to characterize the Jana Sangh and Communist parties 
preferring instead to describe them as “extremist’’ or simply ‘‘ right-wing. ’’ 
and “‘ left-wing: ’’ Of course, some people argue that the Jana Sangh is neither 
radical nor extermist, although one or the other term might be appropriate for 
the recently banned Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh, a militant youth-oriented 
affiliate of the Jana Sangh. ‘“‘ Right-wing’’ is appropriate only insofar as the 
Jana Sangh has a pro-Hindu orientation, since its economic platform proclaims a 
socialist programme. The Communist parties are equally difficult to characterize, 
for the pro-Soviet CPIis no longer viewed by most Indian as “‘radical’’ or 
‘** extremist. ’’ and some no Jonger regard it as a party of the “‘ Left”’ given its 
present collaboration with the “‘ bourgeois’? government of Prime Minister 
Gandhi. Inshort, none of the nomenclature is adequate to describe the two 
maior groups that have for most of the elections analyzed here been the major 
nationally recognized ideological opponents of the ruling Congress party. 
Two reasons underlay our selection of these parties for special analysis and 
our designation of them as “‘radical’’: they have an organizational base in 
many urban constituencies, and they tend ( especially in their youth wings ) to 
attract those who are ideologically opposed to the existing political order as 
well as those who are merely in opposition to the governing party. 
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received less than 10 percent of the popular vote statewide 71, whereas 
in no other state (aside from tiny Tripura in the remote northeast) 
have they done even this well more than once.?2 


The difference between these states and the rest of India is less 
clear with respect to urban constituencies because much Communist 
strength elsewhere is concentrated in the urban areas; and on occasion 
it is mildly impressive. Nevertheless, the distinction remains valid; and 
when the urban Communist vote from West Bengal, Kerala, and 
Andhra Pradesh is compared to the urban Communist vote in other 
states, we can see that the former is at least three and usually four times 
as large as the latter (see Table 5). Moreover, a solid majority of 
Communist victories in urban constituencies each yearis in these three 
states.*8 


Indeed, a very substantial proportion of the disparity between 
the Communist vote in urban and rural India in each general election 
simply reflects the strong urban support given to the Communists in 
West Bengal. Of the three states in which the Communists are consequ- 
ential, only in West Bengal does the Communist vote in the urban 
areas exceed that of the rural areas. In West Bengal the Communists 

have consistently secured a larger vote in urban constituencies than in 


21 In Andhra Pradesh in 1972, when the CPI and CPM combined acquired only 
9.2 percent of the total vote. 


22 The CPI received 17.7 percent of the vote in what is now Punjab in the 1957 
elections, when it provided the only real opposition to the ruling Congress 
(the Akali Dal having merged with Congress that year). In 1969 the CPI 
secured 10.1 percent of the vote in Bihar, the CPM polling another 1.2 percent. 
Tripura gave the Communists (mostly the CPM) 29 percent of the vote in 1967, 
and 40.8 percent in i972. These are the only instances in which the Com- 
munists have received as much as 10 percent of the vote in any state other than 
West Bengal, Kerala, and Andhra Pradesh. 


23 Twelve of twenty in 1952 (seven in West Bengal alone, which has more urban 
constituencies than Andhra and Kerala combined ), twenty-one of thirty-two 
in 1957 (nineteen in West Bengal), twenty-seven of thirty eight in 1962 
( twenty-three in West Bengal), twenty-eight of forty-six in 1967 (twenty-one 
in West Bengal), and twelve of twenty-four in 1972 (nine in West Bengal; 
these figures include Kerala elections in 1970). The 1952 figures are understated 
because the CPI contested under the banner of the People’s Democratic Front 
in parts of what is now Andhra Pradesh and as independentsin Travancore-— 
Cochin. Many of these candidacies were successful, including in urban consi- 
tuencies. The 1962 figures do not include Kerala, where assembly elections 
were not held that year. 
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URBAN 


1952 1957 1962 1967 i972 


Fic. 4 


The Communist Vote in Urban and Rural Constituencies: 
All India ( 1952-72 ) 


* Denotes significance (difference of means) at ‘Ol; + at °05. 
Notes: For 1952 and 1957, only single-member constituencies are tabulated. 
Because the figures for 1972 were hand tabulated, no difference of means test 
was possible. Figures represent the average of state percentages controlling 
for the number of constituencies in each state, but not for constituency size. 
Jammu and Kashmir and Goa are excluded from the ¢alculations; data for 
Rajasthan were not available to us at the time of writing. 
The recent increase in Communist support is somewhat greater when all 
elections between 1970 and 1972 are taken into account. 


the countryside.** In Andhra, rural support for the Communists 
always exceeded urban support until 1972, when there was little differ- 
ences. And in Kerala the communists did better in the cities than in 
the countryside in 1954, but thereafter they have been stronger in rural 
constituencies, ‘These distributions are shown in Table 6. 


24 Only 1 percent separated the two in 1972, reflecting the serious attrition of 
support for the CPM in the Calcutta metropolitan area. 
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TABLE 5 


The Communist Vote: Urban Constituencies in West Bengal, Kerala, and 
Andhra Pradesh (Combined) versus the Rest of the Country 


( 1952-72 ) 
1962* 1957* 1962** 1967 19727 
% % % % % 


West Bengal, 15-3(70){ 22¢3(74) 29-0(81) 28-9(95) 26-8 (95) 
Kerala, 


Andhra Pradesh CGPI 10.1 8-2 
CPM 18-8 18:6 

Rest of India.. 4«3(204) 6+7(229) 75 (264) 7+1 (286) 7-1 (234) 
CPI 4.3 5-4 
CPM 28 1.8 


* Single-member constituencies only: For 1952, constituencies now in Kerala are 
omitted; nine of 11 urban and most rural were in Travancore-Cochin, where 
CFI canidates ran as independents. 


** Kerala, which elected in 1960 and 1965, omitted. 
+ Kerala, 1970, is included in the absence of elections there in 1972, Orissa 1971, 
and Tamil Nadu, 1971, are alsoincluded. West Bengal, 1971, is not included to 
avoid distortion in the time comparisons, since 1972 is included. Data for 


Rajasthan were not available to us at the time of writing. Averages reflect the 
number of urban constituencies in each state. 


~ Figures in parentheses are numbers of urban consStituencies in which elections 
were held. 


Elsewhere in India the Communists are a negligible force, None- 
theless, it is important to note that, as a matter of political strategy, 
they do contest a larger proportion of urban than rural constituencies 
throughout thecountry, and have consistently done so in every election. 
This strategy, which reflects the recruitment patterns of the Communist 
parties in many states as well as their ideological predisposition to 
contest industrial working-class constituencies, has reaped limited 
rewards for them in either votes or seats. They have won only a 
handful of urban seats outside of their three “stronghold”’ states: 
eigbt in 1952, eleven in 1957 and again in 1962, eighteen in 1967, and 
twelve in 1971-72. And although the Communists do proportionately 
better in urban than in rural areas in most states, the bulk of their seats 
and votes are still rural. For example, only 18 percent of the assembly 
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TABLE 6 


The Communist Vote in Urban and Rural Constituencies: West Bengal, 
Kerala, and Andhra Pradesh (1952-72) 


West Bengal 1952 1957 1962 1967 1969 1971 1972 
% % % % % % % 
Urban...... 1404. ~25-Sth.35°7* 2704%3955 47-2) aGe 


CPI 10-6 ILlel 9e5 
CPM 26:8 28-4 37:7 2 


6 

822 

8-4 

Kutalstoee. T0°6 (1322 * 1926 1989 "2200 sage 35-6 
86 

7.0 


CPI 5«2 5,6 7.8 
CPM 14.7 16:2 2928 27. 


Kerala 1952 1954 1957 1960 1965 1967 1970 

% % % % % % % 

Wrpane... 3. x 25-3 32-0 31.3. 25.47 eee 22-4 

CPI 6.8 9.3 4-8 

CPM 18:7 18.8 17-6 

Rural vo! x 16-4 34-5 °° 396g 872 are 33-4 

CPI 8-2 8.3 9.4 

CPM 20-0 24.3 23-9 
Andhra Pradesh }952 1955-57 1962 1967 1972 
% % % % % 

Urban. ee. 17*5 19-9 162 13°9 10:6 

CPI 9.4 9.4 

CPM 4.5 1-2 

Ruralvece x: 2252 3024 18.4 15-4 9.0 

CPI Tt? 5-6 

CPM 7:7 3°4 


* Denotes significance (difference of means) at.01;++ at 05. Statistical testing 
was applied to every election year in West Bengal; but this could not be done 
for Kerala in 1954, 1960, 1965, and 1970, nor for Andhra Pradesh in 1952, 
1955-57, and 1972. 

Notes: Figures for Kerala, 1954, pertain to constituencies in areas which became 
part of Kerala when the state was formed. Figures are not reported for 1952 
since the CPI was under ban in Travancore-Cochin, and its candidates ran as 
independents there. The 1970 figures are derived from newspaper reports 
of constituency results. 

Figures for Andhra Pradesh, 1952, pertain to territories which became part 
of greater Andhra in 1956- ‘The figures for 1955 and 1957 are combined since the 
elections were held in different parts of the state. The CPI contested in Hydera- 
bad State in 1952 and in interior Andhra in 1957 asa member of the People’s 
Democratic Front. The Communist vote may therefore be slightly overstated 
both years. 
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seats won by the Communists in 1967, when they secured their largest. 
number of victories nationally, were in urban constituencies.25 


Still, this strategy has made it possible for the Communists to win 
a scattering of seats and a substantial vote in a variety of cities throu- 
ghout the country, even in states where the Communists hardly count. 
In Assam, for example, the Communists are insignificant in the state, 
but they have often won the assembly seat in the city of Gauhati. 
Similarly, in such cities as Muzzaffarpur and Jamshedpur in Bihar, 
Bhopal in Madhya Pradesh, Coimbatore in Tamil Nadu, and Manga- 
lore in Mysore, the Communist vote has often exceeded 25 percent. 
And in Bihar the urban vote for the Communists has shat at least 
double the rural vote over the decade 1962-72. 


The Communist vote does not appear to be influenced by city size. 
In the country as a whole Communist support has shown remarkable 
uniformity across size levels, a pattern which holds in the states where 
Communist strength is concentrated.26 One surprising finding is that 
Calcutta has consistently yielded a lower vote for the Communists than 
have other urban constituencies in West Bengal.2”? Thus, while urbanity 
is a factor in Communist voting vis-a-vis rural India, the “‘ degree of 
urbanity ’’, as measured by city size, is not. 


Even though the Communists have generally done better in urban 
than in rural areas in most states other than Kerala and Andhra Pra- 
desh, two qualifications must be kept in mind. The first, as we have 
noted, is that, outside of West Bengal, it would be inappropriate to 
say that the Communists are a substantial force in urban India; and 
the second is that there is little evidence (again outside of West Bengal 
along with Bihar) to suggest that the Communists are becoming 
stronger in India’s cities. In the country as a whole, the urban 
Communist vote has increased modestly since 1952, but no more so 
than the rural Communist vote. Moreover, these increases are confined 


25 Fifteen percent of all constituencies were urban (50,000 ~) in 1967. | 

26 This finding runs counter to findings from Colombia, where larger cities tend 
to be more radical. See Lars Schoultz, ‘‘ Urbanization and Changing Voting 
Patterns: Colombia, 1946-1970.” Political Science Quarterly, LXXXVII 
{ December 1972 ), 40. In our analysis the national urban data were examined 
in the following size categories: 1 million plus; 200,000 to 1 million; 100,000 to 
200,000; and 50,000 to 100,000. Atthe state level the comparisons are almost 
always above as against below the 100,000 threshold. 

27 Tobe sure, most urban constituencies in West Bengal are inthe greater 
Calcutta metro-politan area. However, those that are not tend to be quite 
similar to those that are. 
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primarily to West Bengal and Bihar, where the growth in Communist 
support has been dramatic. Between 1952 and 1971 support for the 
CPI and CPM in West Bengal jumped from 14 to 47 percent in urban 
constituencies, while in rural constituencies it jumped from 11 to 38 
percent. In Bihar, urban Communist support increased from virtually 
nothing in 1952 to 26 percent in 1969, and in the countryside from 1 
to 11 percent.28 But in Andhra Pradesh the urban Communist vote in 
1967 ( 14 percent ) was below the vote in the same cities in 1952 (18 
percent ), while the rural vote declined even more substantially, with 
further losses sustained in both contexts in 1972. And in Kerala, the 
Communist split took its toll in 1965, reversing a marked growth trend 
up to that point. The combined Communist vote in Kerala’s eleven 
urban constituencies in 1970 was below the level of 1954. 

In short, outside of West Bengal and Bihar and the small state of 
Tripura, left-wing radicalism (as measured by votes for the Commu- 
nists) has not been on the increase, despite occasional spurts in 
electoral effort. This observation is further confirmed by an examina- 
tion of the vote for the two Communist parties in 1967 and thereafter. 
Where left-wing radicalism growing, we might expect an increase in 
votes for the more radical CPM rather than for the CPI. The very 
existence of the CPM reflects discontent within the Indian Communist 
movement that the CPI was too soft on Congress. Since the split, the 
CPI has become an ally of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s Congress, 
supporting it at the center andin West Bengal, while in turn being 
supported by itin Kerala. If urban radicalism were moving ‘in a 
leftward direction, it should favour the CPM over the CPI. 

For the most part, this is not the way in which Communist support 
has been distributed. To be sure, in West Bengal the CPM has been 
substantially stronger in urban constituencies than the CPI ( 38 to 9 
percent of the vote in 1971, and 28 to 8 percent in 1972 ), a pattern 
which holds in rural Bengal as well. Similarly, the CPM has outpolled 
the CPI in both urban and rural Kerala, with a somewhat better vote 
in the latter. But elsewhere the urban balance has usually been tipped 
in the other direction: In Andhra the CPI emerged the stronger in the 
cities in 1967, whereas the two Communist parties were of equal 
strength in rural constituencies. This pattern persisted in 1972. 
( Actually, in both Andhra and Kerala, the CPM has been more 
successful in the countryside than in the cities- ) Elsewhere, the CPI’s 


28 In 1972 the urban Communist vote declined by 2.3 percent in Bihar and by 
10.6 percent in West Bengal. 
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urban vote in 1967 exceeded the CPM’s in five states; there was no real 
difference in six states (typically featuring a very poor performance 
by both parties ); and the CPM came out ontop in only one state, 
_ Tamil Nadu. In 1970-72 the CPI vote was greater in nine states; in 
four states neither party rallied much support; and the CPM’s urban 
vote exceeded the CPI’s only in West Bengal, Kerala, and Tripura. 


To summarize, West Bengal and Bihar are the only states with 
extended electoral experience in which the Communist vote has shown 
marked growth. This is almost as true of the rural constituencies in 
these states as itis of the urban- Allin all, the Communist vote in 
India’s cities is hardly notable, except in West Bengal, Kerala, and to 
a lesser extent now in Andhra Pradesh and Bihar; and it is not very 
distinctive vis-A—vis the rural Communist vote either. If in fact the 
cities are radical, or radical to a substantially greater degree than the 
countryside, it is radicalism of a different colour. 


Support for the Jana Sangh 


India’s largest right-wing party, the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, wins 
proportionately more of its vote in urban than in rural areas and, like 
the Communists, has grown quite steadily since 1952. In 1967, for the 
- first time, the Jana Sangh secured a larger vote than the CPI and CPM 
combined in both urban and rural constituencies, and it won more 
urban and rural seats than the Communists that year, also for the first 
time. Although these trends were reversed in 1972, right radicalism is 
quite possibly a more dynamic force than left radicalism in India. 


Just as Communist strength is largely confined to West Bengal, 
Kerala, and Andhra Pradesh, the appeal of the Jana Sangh has been 
regionalized to the six states of Hindi—-belt of northern India: Punjab, 
Haryana, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, and Bihar. Jana 
Sangh candidates have been most active in these states over the years; 
and, with the possible exception of Madhya Pradesh, they have been 
consistenly and markedly more successful in the cities than in the 
country-—side in each of them.”” In Bihar, for example, the Jana Sangh 
won only 1-8 percent of the rural vote in 1962, as again 158 percent 
of the urban; ten years later, the figures were 11-0 and 25-6 percent 
respectively. Similarly, in Haryana the Jana Sangh received almost a 
third of the urban vote (30-8 percent) in 1972, a somewhat smaller 


29 In Madhya Pradesh the Jana Sangh has tended to do almost as well in the 
countryside as in the cities. 
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TABLE 7 


The Average Jana Sangh Vote in the Six States of the Hindi Region and 
the Rest of India, Showing Urban-Rural Differences for Each (1952-72) 


1968**  1970-§ 


Region 1952* 1957" 1962 1967 69 V2 
% % % % %, nh 
Urban 
Hindi region .. 10.9 15.] 21-0 296 26°5 27+3 
Rest of India .. 1:6 1-6 a 65 526 
Rural 
Hindiregion .. 52 6-5 10-8 16-9 15-2 15+7 
Rest of India .. °8 6 “4 JAD 2e1 
* Single-member constituencies only. The elections in Delhi in 1952 are not 
included. 


** Assembly elections in 1968-69 were held in Haryana, Pujnab, Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar among the Hindi-region stated only Nagaland, West Bengal, and 
Pondicherry elsewhere in the country ( not shown in table ). 

§ Elections were not held in Uttar Pradesh during this period, Data for Rajasthan, 
1972, were not available to us at the time of writing. The.1971 and 1972 elections 
in West Bengal have been arranged and counted once to avoid distortion. Each 
of the figures shown represents averaged state percentages with the number of 
constituencies taken into account. 


share than in 1967 and 1969 but still very much greater than the 3-6 
percent obtained in rural constituencies that year. In summarizing the 
Jana Sangh vote, Table 7 brings out both the regional concentration of 
the party’s strength and its primarily urban character. 

The Jana Sangh’s vote in the six Hindi states has shown impressive 
growth over the years, notwithstanding a slight downturn in 1969. The 
Jana Sangh has been in the ascendancy throughout this area but 
especially in the cities, where its vote has increased so much that it 
continues to be almost double the party’s growing rural vote. The 
urban right-wing radicalization suggested by these trends is quite 
spectacular, despite some recent reverses in the Punjab and Haryana 
( Table 8 ). 

The strong urban position of the Jana Sangh did not show itself 
in seats held however, until the 1967 elections, when the party won 48 
out of 123 urban constituencies in the Hindi states (compared with 
13 of 117 urban constituencies in 1962 ).©<° In other words, the Jana 


30 Elsewhere in the country the Jana Sangh failed to wina single urban seat in 
1962. In 1967 it managed to win six out of 258. 
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* Denotes significance (difference of means) at 91; + at -05. 


Notes : For 1952 and 1957, only single-member constituencies are tabulated. 
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Because the figures for 1972 were hand tabulated, no difference of means 
test was possible. Figures represent the average of state percentages controll- 
ing for the number of constituencies in each state, but not for constituency 


size. Jammu and Kashmir and Goa are excluded from the calculation; data 


for Rajasthan were not available to us at the time of writing. 


The small decline in support indicated for the Jana Sangh in 1972 
would have been somewhat greater if states electing in 1970-71 (Kerala, 


Tamil Nadu, Orissa, and West Bengal) had been included 
calculations. 


in the 


Sangh won 39 percent of the urban seats in 1967 ( as against 17 percent 
of all the seats in the Hindi states; or 245 seats out of 1,408). In 1962 
they won 11 percent of the urban seats (compared with 7-5 percent 


of the total, or 115 out of 1,352 seats ).31 


31 The year 1972 witnessed a general downturn in Jana Sangh victories in the face 
of the ‘* Indira Wave ”’ which swept the country. Inthe Hindi region the Jana 
Sangh won seven of sixty urban seats ( excluding Rajasthan, for which we were 
unable to secure returns ); elsewhere it won only one urban constituency 


(in Poona ). 
sS-13 


e 
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Neither the increased vote for the Jana Sangh through 1967 nor the 
mild decline thereafter is a reflection simply of the number of Jana 
Sangh candidates contesting. In city after city, Jana Sangh candidates 
won a larger proportion of the votein 1967 than in the same constituen- 
cies in 1962. Moreover, althoughthe Jana Sangh remained a party of 
the Hindi region in 1967 (forty-eight of its fifty-four urban victories were 


TABLE 8 


The Jana Sangh Vote: Urban Constituencies in the Six Hindi States 


( 1952-72) 
Constituency 1952 1957 1962 1967 1969* 1972 
% % % % % % 
Panay rt 11+] 20.7 234 31.9 267 21-4 
(14) (12) (15) (15) (15) (15) 
Haryana uae uoe. 24-0 28-0 29-2 372 heey 30°8 
(7) (7) (9) (9) (9) (9) 
Rajasthan thera iets om dde9 10-4 22:5 30:5 NA 
(14) (14) (14) (15) 
Uttar Pradesh..... itt 16-3 22-3 2722 2428 
(34) (41) (45) (49) (49) 
Madhya Pradesh.. 8-0 12-1 16.2 BSwa Bes 
(22)ouPane, (18) 90, po(Qtyndenataay (21) 
Bibatew tie. soe 6-2 Tet 158 255 270 25-6 


(Tid) tie (L2)c0 Cb nar (15) 5° Beas) 


* Haryana, 1968 


Note: Figures in parentheses are the number of urban constituencies in which 
contested elections took place. Urban units have been clustered according to 
the present demarcation of states. 


in the Hindi region), it did make some modest inroads into the urban 
centers of Andhra Pradesh (notably Hyderabad, Guntur, and Nellore) 
and Maharashtra (Bombay, Poona, Nasik, and Akola). In 1969 and 
1972 the Jana Sangh dropped out of very few of the urban constituen- 
cies it had contested in 1967; it simply did less well in them, especially 
outside the Hindi region. 
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The Jana Sangh has tended to secure a stronger vote in cities of 
200,000 to 1 million than in either the great metropolitan centers or 
smaller cities. The absence of appeal for the Jana Sangh in India’s 
largest cities, however, is nothing more than a reflection of the party’s 
regional concentration of strength. There is only one million-plus city 
in the Hindi region—Delhi—and it was omitted from our analysis since it 
does not have a state legislative assembly. However, in parliamentary 
and municipal elections the Jana Sangh has been a powerful force in 
Delhi. (In 1967 it swept all but one of Delhi’s parliamentary seats.) 
Similarly, while the Jana Sangh vote has tended to be higher in larger 
than in smaller cities (those between 50,000 and 200,000), the 
patterns vary from state to state; within the Hindi states the votes are 
so consistently small that city size hardly emerges as a significant factor 
in Jana Sangh performance. 


All in all, radical voting in India may be more urban than rural, 
but neither in the case of the Jana Sangh nor the Communists can 
urban distinctiveness be further specified according to city size.*4 


6 


Congress and the “‘ radical” protest vote 


This survey shows that the Communist parties and the Jana Sangh 
have consistently won a larger portion of India’s urban than its rural 
vote and that between 1952 and 1967 they grew stronger in the cities. 
By 1967 the Jana Sangh, CPI, and the CPM together secured more than 
a quarter of the urban vote nationally (as against a ninth in 1952), and 
about a sixth of the rural vote. It now remains to determine at whose 
expense these parties have grown. 


Surprisingly, support for the Congress party in both urban and 
rural India remained remarkably constant in the first three general 
elections, with no significant disparities between urban and rural 


32 Forexample, in 1967 the Jana Sangh won 20.4 percent of the vote in cities 
with 200,000 to 1 million people as against 1°39 percent in cities between 50,000 
and 200,000, For 1952, the figures are 8°8 and 4°7 percent, respectively. 


33 Difference of means tests yield almost no significant results, and regressions 
indicate that the value added from introducing size categories is rarely signi- 
ficantly greater than the variation already explained by the urban category 
alone. We might note that these same tests indicate constituencies encompassing 
cities of 50,000 to 100,000 to be clearly ‘‘ urban ’’ in their support for the radical 
parties. Wherever the urban threshold is politically, it is not above the 50.000 
cutoff employed in this analysis- 
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voting for Congress.*4 In other words, the virtual doubling of the 
Jana Sangh and Communist vote prior to 1°67 was not accompanied 
by any comparable decrease in the Congress vote. During this early 
period the Jana Sangh and the Communist parties grew at the expense 
of independent candidates and other opposition parties.25 Thus 
between 1952 and 1962, the vote going to “ other parties and indepen- 
dents ’’ declined by 10 percent in urban constituencies and by 6.7 
percent in rural constituencies. The parties which lost’ the most, 
especially in urban India, are the various socialist parties.2° Their com- 
bined nationwide vote in the first three general elections was 97 
percent, 10:1 percent, and 9-7 percent respectively; but in the urban 
areas their decline was dramatic: 13°5, 9:9, and 5e9 percent in cities of 
100,000 or more.®’ 


From 1957 to 1967 Congress and the radical protest parties won 
approximately two-thirds of the urban vote nationally. 1962, for 
example, Congress and the radical parties together shared 67.3 percent of 
the urban vote as against 56:0 percent of the rural vote. Urban politics 
is thus somewhat more polarized between Congress and the radical 
parties than is the politics of rural India. This has always been the case; 
and while other parties and independents ‘have generally received a 
smaller share of the total vote with each election in both rural and urban 
constituencies, their decline has been more precipitous in urban India. 


34 The differences in 1952 and 1962 are statistically significant at -05, a somewhat 
loose standard when the number of cases is so great ( more than 2,000 consti- 
tuencies each year) The absence of highly visible disparities during the first 
decade, true in most states as well as the country at large, means that urban 
areas were no different from rural in their support for Congress. It is possible 
that urban centers influenced the rural areas around them (or were influenced 
by them ), but the spatial plotting of deviations from state means reveals such 
seemingly random distributions that proximity and influence hypotheses 
appear to be inadequate. It would seen that through the 1962 elections urbanity 
was neither distinctive nor influential in this regard. 

35 Voting for nonparty independent candidates cannot easily be separated from 
the vote for smaller political parties not recognized by the Election Commission. 
Typically, as much as_one-fifth of India’s voters will support such candidates, 
although somewhat less in urban than in rural India. 

36 The socialist parties include the Socialist party and the Kisan Mazdoor Praja 
party in 1952, the Praja Socialist party (PSP) in 1957, the PSP and Socialist 
party in 1962, the PSP and Samyukta Socialist party in 1967, and the Socialist 
party in 1972. 

37 The performance of the socialist parties has not been analyzed in the smaller 
cities of 50,000. Wehave no reason to believe that their record should be any 
different there. 
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TABLE 9 


The Congress Vote in Urban and Rural Constituencies: All India 


( 1952-72 ) 
Constituency 1952 1957 1962* 1967 1972 
_% % % % % 
Urban 5°64 46-8 45-3+ 382 48-7 


Rural 4°22 45.1 43.4 41-6 46.2 
* Denotes significance ( difference of means ) at .01;++ at .05. 


Notes : For 1952 and 1957, only single-member constituencies are tabulated. Figures 
in 1972 represent the average of state percentages controlling for the number of 
constituencies in each state, but not for constituency size. Jammu and Kashmir 
and Goa are excluded from the calculation; data for Rajasthan were not 
available to us at the time of writing. Because the figures were hand tabulated, 
no difference of means test was possible. 


The expansion of the vote for radical protest parties in urban India 
in the 1967 elections was, for the first time, at the expense of Congress 
rather than of independents or other opposition parties- In 1967 the 
urban vote for Congress was 38+2 percent as against 45-3 percent in 
1962, a decline of seven percentage points compared with a decline of 
less than two percent inrural India. While many parties benefited 
from the attrition in Congress’ urban support in 1967, the most impres- 
sive gains were made by the Jana Sangh. 


In short, from 1952 through 1967 the cities of India were increas- 
ingly polarized between the radical left-and right-wing parties, on the 
one hand, and Congress, on the other. In the cities of the Hindi region 
the clash was between Congress and the Jana Sangh, while in many of 
the cities of West Bengal, Andhra, and Kerala ( plus a scattering of 
cities elsewhere in the country ), the polarization was between Congress 
and the Communists. From 1952 through 1962 Congress and the 
radical parties appear to have taken their votes from independents and 
other opposition parties. In 1967, when the smaller parties and inde- 
pendents improved their position in urban India, the struggle was 
more sharply between Congress and candidates either of the radical 
Left or Right. 


Thus, the elections of 1967 were critical for the Congress party. 
Its fortunes declined throughout India, but nowhere more than in the 
urban centers, where the Jana Sangh in particular reaped major gains 
in both votes and seats. Congress managed to win almost half ( 49 
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TABLE 10 


Distribution of Vote among the “‘ Radical” Parties, Congress, 
and Other parties and Independents in Urban and Rural 
Constituencies: All India ( 1952-72) 


Parties 1952* 1957* 1962 1967 1972** 
% % Yo Yo %o 


Urban 


Communists and 
Jana Sangh .. 11-7 1607 22-0 26:5 24-9 
Congress af 45.6 468 45-3 38.2 4807 
Other parties and 
independents .. 42-7 36°5 3227 35«3 2624 


Rural 


Communists and 
Jana Sangh .. 6.1 9.3 12+6 16-0 16-6 
Congress is 43-2 45.1 43.4 41.6 46-2 
Other parties and 
independents .. 50 +7 45-6 44.0 42-4 37+2 


Single-member constituencies only. 


** Figures represent the average of state percentages controlling for the number of 
consituencies in each state, but not for constituency size. Jammu and Kashmir, 
Goa, and Rajasthan are excluded from the calculation. 


percent ) of the rural state assembly seats, down from 62 percent in 
1962; but in the urban areas Congress won only 43 percent of the 
seats, compared with 67 percent in 1962. Congress was ina beleaguered 
position everywhere; but now, for the first time since independence, 
urban India gave Congress a smaller proportion of votes and seats than 
rural India*®. Moreover, for the first time the Congress party failed to 
win a Clear majority of assembly seats. Indeed, in half of the states 
the opposition parties were able to band together to form coalition 
governments, and in several instances the urban seats provided the 
non-Congress parties with the margin necessary to form a government- 


The urban crisis for Congress was even more dramatic in the 
national parliament. When the Congress ministers faced the opposition 


38 Not only was the balance in urban-rural support for Congress reversed in 1967, 
but for the first time difference was significant at -01. 
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benches in parliament after the 1967 elections, it was apparent that the 
M.P.’s from the urban areas ( parliamentary constituencies in cities 
with more than a quarter million population) were predominantly with 
the opposition. Congress had won only eighteen of the fifty-two urban 
parliamentary constituencies in 1967, even though victorious in a clear 
majority of the rural constituencies. 


Although the decline of Congress in the urban areas in 1967 was 
an all-India phenomenon, the losses were substantially greater in some 
states than in others. The decline exceeded the national urban average 
in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, and Haryana, states 
in which the Jana Sangh’s urban vote had sharply risen. In city after 
city it was clear that the decline in support for Congress was accompa- 
nied by comparable Jana Sangh gains (rather than gains for the 
Communist parties). The 1967 elections thus indicated that India’s 
increasingly radicalized urban population was moving quite rapidly to 
the Right in the Hindi states, while elsewhere the movement toward 
the radical Left had leveled off (except in Bihar). In West Bengal, 
for example, which contains India’s most leftist urban population, the 
combined urban Communist vote was 37.4 percent in 1967, not unlike 
the 35.7 percent which the united CPI had received in 1962. 


Although in percentage terms the decline in Congress votes was 
small in 1967, the margin of victory in previous elections had already 
become so narrow that a slight shift in votes per constituency was 
decisive for many Congress candidates. Cities that had consistently 
_ elected Congress candidates in previous elections now elected Congress 
opponents. [n the Punjab, Congress lost all four assembly seats in 
Amritsar, the three seats in Jullundur, and the seats in Patiala, 
Bhatinda, Hoshiarpur, and Chandigarh. In Madhya Pradesh, Congress 
lost the three seats of Gwalior and three of the four seats in Indore 
along with the seats including Burhanpur and Khandwa. In Tamil 
Nadu, Congress lost all twelve seats in Madras City ( as against six in 
the previous elections ), the three seats in Madurai and two in Salem, 
and fifteen of the seventeen seats for cities with populations between 
50,000 and 1,00,000, which had previously been won. In Uttar Pradesh 
the Congress was routed in all four seats of Lucknow, three in Benaras, 
two in Meerut, and the constituencies in Gorakpur, Mathura, Aligarh 
and Dehra Dun, plus every one of the ten smaller cities it had won in 
1962. Elsewhere in the country Congress lost two of its three seats in 
Baroda, two seats in Mysore City, and two in Ajmer. 
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Perceptions of a changing urban politics 


Why did Congress lose so much of the urban vote in 1967, and 
suffer even more severely in the cities than in rural India? Why did the 
combined vote for the Jana Sangh and the communists increase consis- 
tently in four consecutive elections? Is urban India leading the way, 
so that what we see there today we shall see in rural India tommorrow? 


To turn to the last question first: there is some evidence that 
electoral changes in rural areas are often preceded by changes in urban 
areas- In virtually every state, the rise in turnout in rural constituencies 
was preceded by substantial increases in urban turnout- Similarly, in 
almost every state in which the Jana Sangh and the Communist parties 
are active, a disparity in votes between the urban and rural areas ( with 
the Communists or the Jana Sangh having a higher urban vote) is 
followed by a rise in rural support in the next election. 


But a shift in the same direction, even when one type of constitu- 
ency changes before the other, may only indicate that similar factor- 
are at work, not that the urban areas are influencing the rural sectionss 
Moreover, there are too many exceptions to this pattern to suggest 
causal linkages. The urban vote for the various socialist parties, for 
example, has been declining, while in several states the socialist vote in 
rural areas has increased. In only eleven out of twenty-three statewide 
elections ( involving eight states with a substantial vote for socialist 
parties ) has a higher or lower socialist vote in urban constituencies in 
one election been followed by a comparable increase or decrease in the 
socialists’ rural vote in a subsequent election. 


Many explanations have been suggested for the growth of radical 
protest parties in urban India: the discontent of the urban unemployed ; 
the social and economic frustrations of younger voters; the increasing 
dissatisfaction of the middle class with the slow pace of economic 
growth (or, an alternative explanation, the too rapid pace of social 
change! ): and, in the case of the growing vote for the Jana Sangh, an 
increase in anti-Muslim sentiment among Hindus. Our data do not 
permit us to test any of these hypotheses. Nor, for that matter, have 
Congress politicians been any more sure of how particular social groups 


in the cities vote and why the vote for radical protest parties has 
increased. 


After the Congress debacle of 1967, many Congress leaders 
concluded that the country was moving toward the Right, especially in 
the urban areas. Many state Congress leaders reasoned that certain 
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measures might meet the political threat from the Right: a more 
aggressive anti-Pakistani Policy; a stronger military ( perhaps including 
nuclear arms ); more caution on land reform, co-operative farming, 
and other possibly threatening agrarian changes; and more attention 
to party work. 


Mrs. Gandhi, however, concluded that the growth in Jana Sangh 
Strength in 1967 was more an expression of radical antiestablishment 
protest than of right-wing sentiments per se, and that a radicalization. 
of the Congress program ( and image) would be a more effective way of 
attracting votes from the Jana Sangh. The new policies that she pursued 
after 1967, and especially following her break with the more conser- 
vative Congress leadership in 1969, often appeared to be directed at 
urban constituencies: the nationalization of banks, the proposal fora 
ceiling on urban property, and even the attack against the privileged 
princes ( which many Congressmen interpreted as a politically counter- 
productive policy in the rural areas of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, 
where the princes remained powerful and popular. ) 


It was clear by 1969 that Mrs. Gandhi had begun to capture the 
protest sentiment of urban Indians. Lower-echelon civil servants, taxi 
drivers, university faculties and students appeared to be her most 
enthusiastic supporters. Some of the largest crowds and demonstrations 
on her behalf were in New Delhi, hitherto a center of Jana Sangh 
strength. 


Mrs. Gandhi’s convinction that the drift of voters, both urban and 
rural, to right-wing parties could be halted most effectively by more, 
not less radicalization proved, as we know, to pay dividends. The new, 
more radical Congress swept the polls in the parliamentary elections of 
1971, with substantial victories in the urban constituencies. In 1971 
the new Congress won thirty-three of the fifty-two urban parliamentary 
constituencies (as against eighteen in 1967) and captured all nine of 
the parliamentary urban constituencies previously won by the Jana 
Sangh. The trend continued at the state assembly level in 1972, when 
the Congress secured a larger urban vote (48+7 percent)? than in all 
previous general elections—an increase of more than 10 percent from 
the 1967 low and larger once again than its revitalized rural vote. Con- 
gress won four out of every five urban seats (demolishing the CPM in 


Calcutta in the process ) compared with less than half of those seats in 
1967. 


39 This figure excludes Rajasthan, for which returns were not available to us at the 
time of writing, along with Jammu and Kashmir and Goa. 
Ss—-14 
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Notwithstanding Congress’ comeback, however, the Communist 
vote in 1972 held in urban constituencies, while urban support for the 
Jana Sangh declined only marginally ( Figures 4 and 5).4° More than 
ever before, urban India was polarized in 1972 between Congress and 
the CPI the CPM, and the Jana Sangh, with other parties and indepen- 
dent candidates combined obtaining only one-quarter of the total urban 
vote. India’s urban areas thus remain politically volatile in spite of 
the Congress victories. While Congress was able to recapture some of 
the radical protest vote from the Jana Sangh and the CPM by co-opting 
their radical images in the parliamentary elections of 1971, in the state 
assembly elections of 1972 the improved Congress vote was at the 
expense of other parties and independents, not the Jana Sangh or the 
Communists. India’s most recent election, therefore, reveal a growing 
radicalization in urban electoral behavior, as much reflected in the new 
radical image asserted by the Congress party as by the persistent long- 
term growth of both the Jana Sangh and Commuinist parties. 


Regional protest 


Apart from the enduring left-and right-wing opposition of the 
Communists and the Jana Sangh, Congress has experienced, from time 
to time and place to place, severe challenges from regionally based and 
ethnically defined parties. Examples include: the rise of the DMK as 
the champion of cultural nationalism among the Tamil population of 
Tamil Nadu,*! the agitations of the Sikh-based Akali Dal over Punjabi 
Suba in the united Punjab: and the multiparty coalitions that arose in 
Bombay State in the latter 1950s aimed at separate Gujarati - and 
Marathi - speaking states.42 In each instance, we can identify one or 
more elections in which the regional protest dominated the partisan 
scene 


At least two characteristics of these agitations distinguish them 
from the radical opposition we have examined thus far: they arose in 


40 Both the CPI (in alliance with Congress in a number of states) and the CPM 
actually improved their urban vote in 1972, although marginally in each case. 

41 See Marguerite Ross Barnett, ‘‘Cultural Nationalist Electoral Politics in 
Tamil Nadu’? in Weiner and Field, eds, Electoral Politics in the Indian States, 
Vol. 4. 

42 During the 1960s similar a dynamic emerged at the local level, particularly in 
Bombay, wherethe Shiv Sena led a nativist reaction to the inmigration of 
South Indians. For a detailed analysis, see Mary Fainsod Katzenstein, 
** Political Nativism: Shiv Senain Bombay”’ (Ph. D. diss. in preparation, 
Department of Political Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology ).: 
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TABLE 11 
Regional Protest in Bombay State, 1957 


1952* 1957* 1962 
| Gujarat Maharashtra 
% Yo. % 4 
Congress vote** 
Urban b223 50+) 50-9 48.9 
Rural 49.9 47-7 521 51-7 
Seats won by 
Congress** 
Urban 78:6 54°8 72-0 80+7 
(77/98) (46/84) (18/25) (46/57) 
Rural 85.6 60.3 43:6 81.6 


(309/361) (188/312) (98/129) (169/207) 


"In order to make the 1952 and 1957 data comparable, figures for 1952 have been 
adjusted to include constituencies which in 1952 were not in Bombay State and to 
exclude those which were in Bombay State in 1952 but not in 1957. 

** The vote figures pertain to single-member constituencies only for 1952 and 
1957. Those for seats and seats won include all constituencies. 


TABLE 12 
Regional Protest in Tamil Nadu (1962-71) 


1962 1967 1971 
va a Yo 
DMK vote 
Urban 253 4122 45-7 
Rural D1 40-7 48.4 
Seats won by DMK 
Urban 19-5 67.4 74.4 
(8/41) (29/43) (32/43) 
utat ao 2 57-1 79-6 
(42/165) (109/191) (152/191) 


states or parts of states where neither left not right-wing opposition to 
Congress had been strong; and they have proved to be much more 
successful-either as one-shot campaigns or as sustained movements 
than the Communists and Jana Sanghis- We might well ask whether 
the social dynamics of regional protest are not also very different. Is 
it possible that the principal source of support for regional protest is 
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not urban at all, but reflects instead a broad-based cultural and ethnic 
assertion of identity even more salient to rural populations? Alter- 
natively, since the leadership of such movements is generally urban 
based and the appeals largely developed by an urbanized intelligentsia, 
is regional protest, like radical protest, urban centered ? 


Our data reveal very little difference between urban and rural 
constituencies in supporting regional protest. In Bombay State, for 
example, the Congress vote did not decline substantially in 1957, 
despite the Gujarati and Marathi movements for dividing the state. 
It remained much the same in urban constituencies overall, significant 
losses in some cities (notably Ahmedabad, Thana, and Poona ) being 
offset elsewhere. Congress did, however, lose many urban seats, 
mainly aS a result of the multiparty conditions facing it that year. But 
then, Congress lost many of its rural seats as well. Most of these 
seats, both rural and urban, were regained by Congress in the 1962 
elections, when the coalitions broke up following satisfaction of their 
demand for linguistic states. 


TABLE 13 


Regional Protest in Modern Punjab: 1962 Compared with Other 
Election Years 


1952* 1957**  — 1962* 1967+ 1969 1972¢ 
pie? % % % ,, % 
Akali vote 
Urban 12-0 8-0 11°4 12:6 8-0 
Rural 25-9 23.4 27+1 3233 32.0 
Seats won by 
Akali Dal 
Urban 20.0 607 13-3 26*7 0 
(3/15) (1/15) (2/15) (4/15) (0/15) 
Rural 29-4 254 27-0 43.8 27-0 
(28/95) (18/71) (24/89) (39/89) (24/89) 


* The figures for 1952 and )962 have been adjusted to reflect the existing Punjab 
following states reorganization. The 1952 figures pertain to double-member as 
well as singleemember constituencies. 

** In 1957 the Akali Dal was merged with Congress. 

t The 1967 figures combine the records of the ADS (Sant Group) and the ADM 
(Master Group). 

t The 1972 figures combine the records of the Shiromani Akali Dal, the only 
Akali party to win seats, and the SAG (Gurnam Singh Group) and All-India 
Shiromani Baba Jiwan Singh Mazabhi Dal. 
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Similarly, the rapid expansion of the DMK in Tamil Nadu from 
1962 onward, reflecting the politicization of Tamil cultural conscious- 
ness, was as substantial in the rural as in the urban areas, both 
with regard to votes secured and seats won. Nor is city size a factor, 
although the DMK’s initial urban victories were largely confined to 
Madras City ( five of seven seats in 1962). 


The agitation for Punjabi Suba is another instance of regional 
protest. The Akali Dal, Sikh party, campaigned for the creation of a 
Sikh majority state out of the Punjab in the 1962 elections. 
Surprisingly, the Akalis did not do as well either in votes received or 
seats won inthe regions of the state that were eventually converted 
(1966) into a Punjabi Suba as they had previously (1952) or were to do 
subsequently (1967 and 1969).4% Moreover, in none of the five 
elections contested by the Akalis was their urban support as great as 
their rural support, obviously because the Sikh population is more 
heavily rural, while the cities of the Punjab have higher proportions of 
Hindus than most rural constituencies. The Akali-Jana Sangh alliance 
in recent elections has, in this sense, been a rural-urban alliance of 
anti-Congress political forces.*4 


The three regional protest movements reviewed here were among 
the most active opposition forces in the 1960s; and in two instances the 
regional parties continue to have well-established institutionalized 
roots in their respective states, Tamil Nadu andthe Punjab. As we 
have seen, the major regional parties in Bombay (in 1957) and Tamil 
Nadu (since 1962) won as much electoral support in rural as in urban 
constituencies; andinthe Punjab the Akali movement is more solidly 
based in the rural areas in which the Sikhs reside. In all three 
instances, therefore regional protest takes the form of solidarity 
movements based on linguistic, religious, and cultural affinities that 
cut across urban-rural differences. Overall protest differs from 
““radical’’ protest in not being distinctively urban. 


43 In 1972 the urban Akali vote declined tothe 1962 level and no urban seats 
were won. This comparatively poor performance mirrored a rural decline as 
well, bothin part at least a function of the factionalism gripping the Akali 
movement, which led three Akali parties to contest in 1972. 

44 Fora detailed analysis of the Akali movement and Punjabi politics generally 
prior to reorganization of the state, see Baldev Raj Nayar, Minority Politics in 
the Punjab ( Princeton, 1966). See also Paul R. Brass, “‘ Ethnic Cleavages and 
the Punjab Party System, 1952-1972°’, in Weiner and Field, Electoral Politics 
in the Indian States, vol. 4. 
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IV Urban Electoral Polarization 


There are two dimensions to electoral polarization: the extent to 
which the vote is concentrated among a small number of candidates as 
against dissipated among many, and the degree of competitiveness 
indicated by the margin of victory separating winner from his nearest 
competitor. One dimension identifies the distribution of the vote, 
the other the closeness of results. 


In the previous section we observed that assembly elections in 
India are becoming more polarized between Congress and its radical 
opponents, and more so in urban constituencies (but in the countryside 
as well)-4® A concentration of the vote is evident also in the several 
states where regional protest has produced durable partisan alternatives 
to Congress, although there is no particular distinctiveness to urban 
constituencies in these instances. 


In this section we shall examine the second dimension of electoral 
polarization: the competitiveness of elections in urban India. What 
was the margin of victory in urban as compared with rural consti- 
tuencies between 1952 and 1967? What is the effect of politicization 
(turnout) on polarization (margin of victory)? Is the level of 
competition influenced by which parties compete ? 


Elections in both rural and urban areas of India are not as 
competitive in outcome as might be expected from the amount o¢ 
effort and money that candidates invest in a campaign. For rural India 
the average margin of victory between 1952 and 1967 ranged from 
17-1 to 22:8 percent, while in urban India it ranged from 13.9 to 22-4 
percent. The urban-rural differences have never been very large- 
Nationally there was no difference in 1952 and 1957. A small difference 
appeared in 1962, which increased to only 3+2 percent in 1967.4° The 
disparities are sometimes greater in individual states, but in different 
directions and with little consistency over time. Moreover, statistically 
significant differences at the state level are rare, which suggests that the 
competitiveness of urban constituencies ina state is largely influenced 
by the competitiveness of elections in the state as a whole. 


The lowest average margin of victory for urban constituencies 
nationwide was 13-9 percent in 1967, a year when the average margin 
of victory in rural constituencies was 17e1 percent. The closest vote in 


45 Table 10 provides summary data. 

46 We are unable to report data for 1972. The returns that year were hand 
tabulated, and margins of victory can only be derived from time-consuming 
calculations which we did not perform. 
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urban constituencies across the four general elections (states with only 
one or two urban constituencies omitted) was 9-1 percent in Uttar 
Pradesh in 1967.4” 


The trend over time in both rural and urban constituencies is to- 
ward greater competitiveness. The trend is somewhat more pronounced 
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The Competitiveness of Elections in India: Urban and Rural 
Constituencies Compared (1952-57) 


Notes: Only elections held in the years shown are included in the calculations. 
Figures for 1952 and 1957 pertain to single-member constituencies only. 
The difference for 1967, although small substantively, is significant at .0l. 
For other years, the difference is not significant even at .05. 


47 The vote may have been unusually close in urban Uttar Pradesh, but it was also 
quite fractionated, as is typical of Uttar Pradesh generally. 
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in urban India (Figure 6). The urban areas were more polarized 
than the rural areas in eight of twelve states in 1962 in mine of fifteen 
states in 1967 and the percentage of the gap widened in the 1969 
elections: 

TABLE 14 


The Average Margin of Victory in Constituencies Won by Congress, 
(962 and 1967* 


1962 1967 
% % 
All constituencies won 
by Congress nationally 19.5 (1759) 17-5 (1663) 


When the nearest 
competitor was: 


Jana Sangh 20.1 (191) 1728 (336) 
CPI Sen OST 1567 (118) 
CPM 14.9 (134) 


* The percentages shown are for all constituencies, not simply urban. Figures in 


parentheses refer to the number of constituencies involved. 


It is often assumed that an increase in voter participation will be 
accompanied by more competitive elections, especially when a 
challenging party succeeds in mobilizing new votes that may enable it 
to overcome the established strength of a typically dominant party such 
as Congress. The reverse, of course, is also thought to be true-that 
highly competitive elections mobilize nonparticipants to vote.4® There 
is, in fact, a tendency in Indian elections for the margin of victory to 
decrease when turnout increases; that is, politicization and competiti- 
veness are related. But the coefficients are typically small; the amount 
of variation in competitiveness explained by turnout is_ typically 
minuscule; and few values of F are significant below the national 
level (where the large m makes even a low R2? significant). The 
patterns in India are meaningfully related, either in urban or in rural 
constituencies. 


The margin of victory does not seem to be affected by whether or 
not there is a polarization between Congress and the radical Left or 


48 For an empirical analysis of the relationship between polarization and partici- 
pation, see Peter McDonough, “Electoral Competition and Participation in 
India,’’ Comparative Politics, 1V (October 1971 ) 77-87. 
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Right, or between Congress anda regional protest party. The radical- 
ness of the principal opposition has little apparent effect on the 
competitiveness of constituencies won by Congress. As shown in 
Table \4, the differences are small. Neither the Jana Sangh nor the 
Communists seem to have polarized the vote to any unusual degree, 
although the vote does appear to be slightly closer when the polariza- 
tion is between the Communists and Congress. 

Elections seem to be somewhat mofe competitive in the Punjab 
and Tamil Nadu, where regional protest parties are in opposition to 
Congress. In both states the margins of victory for Congress candi- 
dates were close, especially in Tamil Naduin 1967, when Congress 
candidates won by an average of 5+5 percent in the state, and only 4-3 
percent when the DMK was the nearest competitor. In the Punjab, 
Congress won seats by an average 10.8 percent and against the Akalis by 
8-4 percent. But since elections in both states are highly competitive, even 
in constituencies in which the regional parties are not the principal oppo- 
nents to Congress, we must be cautious in attributing the competition 
in these states wholly to the presence of regional protest parties. 


V Urban Voting Trends 


Demographic changes guarantee the urban areas an increasingly 
‘important role in [India’s electoral feature. In 1971, 70 million Indians 
lived in urban settlements over 50,000, a 47 percent increase over 1961. 
By 1981, if current urban growth rates continue, 103 million people will 
live in towns and cities of this size, and by 1991 these urban areas will 
contain 152 million Indians. In the 1961-71 decade, urban India grew 
at a rate nearly twice that of India as a whole ( 24:7 percent). By 
1971, one out of every eight Indians lived in an urban constituency; 
and if urban growth continues at twice the rural growth rate over the 
next decade and a half,*® one out of every five and a half Indians will 
live in a town or city larger than 50,000 persons by 1911.5° 

Neither electoral turnout nor party preference adequately captures 
the importance that these urban areas play in electoral politics. The 
State capitals and the district and taluka towns invaribly are the head- 
quarters of political parties; party workers are often disproportionately 
recruited in urban settlements; and the urban business community pro- 
vides a substantial share of the money spent in India’s heavily financed 
elections. Urban-based students (even when they are below voting 
49 This is a reasonable assumption if fertility rates continue to deciine while rural- 

urban migration remains at present levels. 
50 Most ( 84 percent ) of these urban dwellers will live in cities larger than 100,000. 
SS-15 
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age) provide much of the energy in election campaigns, and while 
colleges and universities are typically located in the towns and cities, 
a large proportion of their students are of rural origin with persistent 
rural connections. Then, too, urban areas are communication diffusion 
centers. Not only do newspapers and radio radiate their messages from 
urban centers, but students, migrant workers, truck and bus drivers, 
wholesale grain dealers itinerant merchants, and a variety of other 
businessmen and government officials link the cities and towns to the 
countryside. For these reasons party leaders have always given more 
attention to urban areas, or at least to particular social groups within 
the urban areas, than a merecounting of urban voters might warrant. 

A central theme of our analysis of India’s urban constituencies is 
that they are similar to the rural constituencies of the states in which 
they are located. At the same time, and without contradicting this 
statement, we have noted that India’s urban centers have much in 
common with one another irrespective of their location. There are at 
least three respects in which these contextual and attributional 
perspective have been reconciled: 


1 In electoral participation the urban constituencies are closely 
linked to whatever turnout level is prevalent in the rural con- 
stituencies of their state, but the urban turnout has typically 
been slightly higher. 

2 When radical parties of the Left or Right are active in state, 
then the urban areas tend to give these parties more support 
than do the rural constituencies. 

3 If parties are polarized in the state and elections are close 
then the elections are generally even closer in the urban 
constituencies. 


Electoral trends from 1952 to 1972 suggest that the urban consti- 
tuencies are becoming more distinctive insofar as electoral protest and 
electoral polarization are concerned, but less distinctive with regard 
to electoral participation (if only because the rural areas have caught 
up )- To put it another way, the attributional model is more appro- 
priate for understanding | radicalization and polarization, while the 
contextual model is as appropriate for understanding participation. 

If the polarization and radicalization trends continue, it seems 
likely that urban constituencies will command even more of the 
attention and resources of party and government leaders than they do 
at present. Let us briefly review, then, these two long-term trends, 
both so suggestive of future developments. 
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First, elections are becoming more closely contested all over India- 
As the margins of victory become small, relatively slight shifts in votes 
can mean a substantial shift in the number of seats that a party wins 
or loses. The massive defeat of Congress candidates in the urban 
constituencies in 1967 involved only a smalJ decline in the Congress 
vote. Tothe extent that state assembly or paliamentary elections 
become more closely contested, the constituencies where victories are 
by the smallest margins will be given the most attention by political 
parties— and by the government. In nearly three-fourths of the state 
elections in 1957 the margins of victory were smaller in the urban than 
in the rural areas; and in each successive election between 1952 and 1967 
the urban constituencies became competitive more rapidly than the 
rural constituencies. In Maharashtra, nearly one out of four voters 
lives in an urban constituency; in West Bengal, one out of five; in 
Gujarat and Tamil Nadu, more than one out of six: in Mysore and the 
Punjab, one out of seven; andin Andhra, one out of eight. Closely 
contested elections in these states are likely to make their urban areas 
political battlegrounds for competing parties. 


Second, between 1952 and 1967, the “‘ radical’? vote— i.e., the vote 
for both the Communist parties and the Jana Sangh— increased more 
_tapidly in the cities than in the countryside. This trend only slowed in 
the early 1970s, when the governing Congress party itself assumed a 
more radical posture. The protest vote was particularly acute in the 
1967 elections, a time of growing food shortages and rising prices, 
factors that are again appearing in the mid-1970s as a concomitant of 
petroleum and fertilizer shortages. 


While the lowest-income groups in the countryside suffer the most 
during periods of food shortages and inflation, the urban middle class 
and the organized working class have the political resources to harass 
the government and threaten the regime. Certain urban occupational 
groups occupy strategic nodal points in the economy, with the capacity 
to inflict damage far beyond their own local constituencies: the port 
workers in Calcutta and Bombay, railway workers in Hyderabad and 
Madras, state government employees in Patna and Lucknow, engineers 
in electric power stations, and so on, There appears to be a long-term 
trend toward greater political militancy in India’s urban areas, a 
militancy that can be tapped by parties either of the Left or Right if it 
is not tapped by the governing Congress party. 


A STUDY OF PERSONALITY PATTERN IN NORMALS AND 
NEUROTICS 


K. R. MALLAPPA and A. N. VENKATESH REDDY 


Introduction 


Various studies have been conducted to find out the differences in 
the psychological characteristics of the normal and abnormal persons. 
Investigation by Cattell & Scheier. (1961—1: 193) conducted on 
201 clinically judged neurotics and normals: by Eyesenk (1: 231 ) on 
a group of normal subjects and six groups of neurotics: by Guilford 
( 1959-1: 194) ona large number of neurotics; by Pierre Janet ( 6- 
103 ) the description of neuroses based on the concepts of psychological 
tension, nervous exhaustive, and mental dissociation, by Lion { 2: 
503) on sixteen patients with different entities on neuroticism-are 
some valuable contributions. 


In India several studies have been conducted. Dr. H. N. Murthy 
(5: 7-11) on neurotics, Manic-Depressive Psychosis, Schizophrenics, 
and normals, Shukla (4: 14) on 50 neurotic out patients of Mental 
Hospital. An experimental study was conducted by Sinha and Sinha 
(4:14). Malaviya (4: 280) on neurotics to findout the aggressive 
tendency and a study by Venkatramaiah (4: 300) on _ neurotics, 
psychotics and normals to findout the influence of anxiety and Patha- 
logical involvement on the Perceived self and the ideal self, have 
contributed valuable information to the field of clinical Psychology. 


The present study is to findout the differences in narmals and 
neurotics on the factors of 16 p- f. questionnaire. 
Objective: 

The main objective of the present investigation was the study of 
differences in personality pattern of normals and neurotics. 
Hypothesis: 


Neurotics do not differ significantly from normals in their persona- 
lity pattern. 


Method: 


In this study Dr. H. N. Murthy’s kannada version of Cattell’s 
16. p- f. questionnaire was used. 
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Sample: 


Sample used for the study consists of 40 out patients from the 
mental Hospital, Dharwar ( diagnosed as neurotics ) and 40 normals 
selected at random. The persons in the normal group are screened out 
for neuroticism with the help of Maud sley Medical Questionnaire. 
Age of the subjects ranges from 16 to 40 yearsand their education 
level is S. S. L. C. and above. 


Test Administration: 
The test was administered individually. Each subject was supplied 


with a questionnaire, an answer sheet and standardized instructions 
were given for answering the items in the questionnaire. 


Results & Statistical Analysis: 

The obtained results are analysed statistically. Mean and standard 
deviation were workedout. On the basis of the variances ‘Z’ values 
were calcualated. The ‘Z’ values are verified for their level of 
tignificance. 


TABLE I[ 


Showing the Means and S D’s of Normals and Neurotics 
for 16 Factors of 16 p. f. Test. 


Sl. No. Factors poe Ss. D. Factors N oh! S. D. 
1 A 5+5 1-58 A 5.4 2-14 
v4 B 6:4 3-61 B 6+8 Wee: 
3 C 44 173 C 323 2-00 

A E 343 1-41 E 328 3-16 
5 F 5:0 2°24 F 524 1-70 
6 G 4-0 1-4] G 3¢5 1.41 
7 H 4:5 1-90 H 4.4 2224 
8 I 4.0 1-00 I 4-6 1-41 
Osi Li 4-0 1-70 L 4.8 2°65 

10 M 4-0 1+73 M 4-9 3°46 

11 N 4-8 223 N 5.8 1-73 

12 O 5.2 1-70 O 65 3216 

13 Q, 4.7 2-10 Ql 4.3 2+34 

14 Q, 4.0 1-74 Q2 3°3 2°45 

15 Q, 5.3 2+23 Q3 4el 2.44 

16 


Q, Sel 1-73 Q4 509 22 
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TABLE If 


Showing the ‘ Z’ Values on 16 Factors of 16 p. f. Test obtained 
for Normal and Neurotics Sample 


Sl. No. Factors S. Values 
2 B 1.55 
3 S 2:68 
4 E 0-68 
5 F 0-88 
6 G 1252 
7 H 0:68 
8 I 0:67 
2) L 1.63 

10 M 1-47 
11 N 227 
12 O 2224 
13 Q, 0:08 
13 Q. 4-60 
14 Q, 2-26 
15 ray! 1-90 
TABLE III 


Showing the Statistical Scores, Calculated for 16 Factors of 
the Questionnaire 


Normal Neurotics 
Mean 4-65 4.73 
SD 1-90 2:65 


Z. Value: +*62 
Discussion ; 


The results in table—-3 indicate that though there is slight deviations 
in the scores, the neurotics do not differ significantly from normals. 
As mean for normal’s sample is 4°65 and 4-73 for neurotics sample. 
The difference is 0-08. The S. D. indicates neurotics vary more than the 


normals. The obtained ‘Z’ value is 0-62 which in less at 0:05 level of 
significance. 


Hence, the results are in favour of Hypothesis, i.e., Neurotics do 
not differ significantly from normals. 
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TEN POINT SCALE 


1 aN rake r= Yee do" i tues eel O 
LOW SCORE AVERAG HIGH SCORE 


FACTORS ges eh ae eaeeeal = 


NORMALS 
—-—--—-— NEUROTICS 
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On the basis of mean scores profiles were drawn for both the 
scores. The profiles drawn on the normal scores indicate that, they 
are within the average level which ranges from 4:5 to 65. In some of 
the factors, the scores are within the low score range. They are factor 
E. representing submissiveness (mean 3-3), factor G- Low super ego 
strength ( mean-4), I-Toughmindedness (mean-4 ), Q, -group adhe- 
rance (mean-4) M-Practical (m-4). 

Profile drawn on the basis of neurotics score indicate that they are 
almost similar to normals. i.e. the score are within the average range, 
except in some factors like, C-Emotional stability (m-3«3 ) E-sub- 
missiveness (m-3.8 ). G-Low super ego strength (m-3+5 ) Q, ~Group 
adherance (m-3-3) are towards the low score range. 


However, though there is no significant difference in total scores, 
neurotics do differ significantly in some factors from normals. The 
factor in which they differ are C,N,O, Q, G, Qs3- 


TABLE IV: Factor—-c 


( Lower Ego strength V/S Higher ego strength ) 


Normals Neurotics 
Mean Sy 4.4 3.3 


SD a 1-73 2°00 
. *Z’ Value-2:68 


TABLE V: Factor-N 
( Alertlessness V/S Shrewdness ) 


Normals Neurotics 


Mean Br 4-8 5°8 
SD a e207 1.73 


*°Z”’ Value—-2227 


TABLE VI: Factor-—O 


( Untroubled adequacy V/S Guilt proneness ) 


Normals Neurotics 
Mean 2. 5-2 65 
SD ; Df, 3.16 


*Z’ Value-2-24 
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TABLE VII: Factor— Q2 
(Group adherent V/S self sufficient ) 


Normal Neurotics 
Mean on 4-0 363 
S D Ms 1-74 2.45 


-Z’ Value—4-6 


TABLE VIII: Factor— Q3 


( Weak self sentiment V/S strong self sentiment ) 


Normals Neurotics 
Mean We: 5.3 4-1 
S D . 2°23 2-44 


‘“Z’ Value-2-26 


In the tables cited above the ‘ Z’ scores indicate that the neuro- 
tics are more unstable, having shrewdness subjected to guity feelings- 
They appeared to be group adherent and prone to weak self sentiments. 


Scores of normal sample indicate that the group is more stable in 
controlling their emotional feelings. They are subjected to, neither 
shrewdness nor affected by guilt feelings. They are found more 
resourceful; self sufficient and have normal self sentiments. They are 
also self controlled and socially precise. 


Conclusions: 


(i) On the basis of the obtained scores discussed above, we can 
conclude that the ueurotics do not differ significantly from 
Normals. 

(ii) However, it is evident from there results that neurotics do 
differ from normals in some personality factors. 
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PALLAVA SIMHAVARMAN II AND THE KARNATAKA 
COUNTRY 


T. V. MAHALINGAM 


Simhavarman II was the greatest Pallava king of the Sanskrit 
charters. He was the son of Skandavarman III (c.A.D- 400-36 ) and 
ascended the Pallava throne in c.A.D. 43. He had a fairly long 
reign of at least 41 years as gleaned from the date of his recently found 
Sakrepatna plates. Much evidence is available in his reign that would 
well prove his diplomatic skil! and able handling of the affairs of the 
neighbouring kingdoms of the Kadambas, Gangas and Kaikeyas, all in 
the Karnataka region. Though no inscription of his and his successors 
contains any specific and pointed reference to his relations with the 
said powers, the records of the latter shed valuable light on the subject. 
Simhavarman II’s relations with the Karnataka country and the 
kingdoms in the area may be defined as a continued phase of the policy 
started and followed by his immediate predecessors. It is therefore 
necessary to review the political situation that prevailed in the lower 
Deccan immediately prior to his accession, before considering the 
events of his reign. 


In the early decades of the fifth century A- D., the Pallava kingdom 
was surrounded by those of the Salankayanas, Anandagotriyas and the 
Visnukundins in the north, the Vakatakas of the Basim branch farther 
north and the Kadambas in the west. The Kadamba ruler Kakustha- 
varman was an able ruler of the line who fostered friendship through 
matrimonial alliances with the imperial Guptas and also the Vakatakas. 
The Vakatakas in turn had matrimonial alliances with the Visnukundins 
in the east. Thus a co-operative and healthy entente cordiale had been 
formed above the Pallava kingdom which was naturally a threat to the 
Pallavas. The Vakataka power was too big to be interfered with by the 
Pallavas, in any attempt to stabilise their power and authority. The 
Salankayanas and the Pallavas belonged to the same ethnic stock and 
hence their relations were cordial. As the Visnukundins grew ambitious 
under Madhavavarman II, their inroads into the Pallava kingdom were 
checked effectively by the rulers of a collateral branch of the Pallavas 
in the Telugu country. The Kadambas appear to have become very 


1 Epigraphia Indica, vol. xxxviii, pp. 93-105. 
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powerful in the South-west Deccan and even subjugated the Banas who 
were originally the feudatories of the Pallavas. This made the 
Pallavas, probably Skandavarman III, father of Simhavarman II, 
consecrate Konkanivarman (c.A.D. 400 ) of the Western Ganga family 
in the Kadamba region to check the Kadamba influence on the Banas 
and consequent menace that threatened them. It was certainly an 
effective move. 

The Kadamba king Kakusthavarman had two sons viz-, Santi- 
varman, and Krsnavarman, besides a daughter. |t has been suggested? 
that Krsaavarman J and his sister were born toa different wife of 
Kakusthavarman whose elder son Santivarman was not therefore co- 
uterine. On the death of Kakusthavarman, the Kadamba kingdom 
came to be divided between his two sons. Now the affairs in the 
Karnataka region offered an opportunity to the Pallavas for interfereing 
in the politics of the land. While Santivarman continued to rule from 
Banavasi Krsnavarman I succeeded in carving a kingdom of his own 
with Triparvata as his capital. It is probable that the Pallavas would 
have had not an insignificant role in this episode. It was at this 
juncture that Simhavarman If appeared on the stage. 

Simhavarman It’s Kadamba contemporaries were Santivarman 
and his son Mrgesavarman of the Banavasi branch and Krsnavarman 
and his son Visnuvarman of the Triparvata branch. It seems that 
Santivarman ruled jointly for some years with his father during the 
closing years of the latter’s reign. Hence the foundation of the other 
branch of the Kadambas could by no means bea peaceful settlement 
- between the princes. Krsnavarman J, younger son of Kakusthavarman 
was an ambitious prince. Besides carving out a kingdom of his owns 
probably with the help of the Pallavas, he had matrimonial alliances 
with the Kaikéyas and a branch of the Gangas and thus was able to 
prevent any possible help that Santivarman could have attempted to 
receive to check the bifurcation of the Kadamba kingdom. His per- 
formance of asvamedha sacrifice and his victory over the Séndraka 
chiefs make it evident that his neighbouring powers could not prevent 
his growing power. Notwithstanding all these diplomatic moves he 
made, he himself paved the way for his ruin by selecting Dévavarman 
his younger son as heir-apparent, setting aside the claims of his elder 
son Visnuvarman, born througha Kaikéya princess. The Devagiri 
copper plate grant’ made by this Yuvaraja Dévavarman suggests that he 


2 A History of Karnataka (Ed.) P. B. Desai (1970), p. 59. 
3 Indian Antiquary: vol. vii, p. 33. 
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was anointed Yuvaradja when Krsnavarman I was at the height of his 
power and glory. This selection had its own consequences. 


The Uruvappalli plates! issued by Pallava Yuvamaharaja Visnu- 
gopavarman, brother of Simhavarman II, dated in the eleventh year 
of the latter’s reign mention a Senapati Visnuvarman, who may be 
identified with the Kadamba prince Visnuvarman. The Nedungaraya 
grant® made inthe very next year of the reign of Simhavarman I! 
registers a caranika gift consisting of a village to three bhojakas who 
held Nadipi. This points to the fact that Krsnavarman I’s selection of 
Dévavarman as the Yuvaraja of the Triparvata kingdom was also 
resented by some chiefs of the western provinces of the kingdom, who 
ultimately fled to the Pallava court. Visnuvarman, the elder son of 
Krsnavarman [ (born through a Kaikéya princess) who was deprived of 
his rightful kingdom took asylum in the Pallava court in the reign of 
Simhavarman Ji. The Pallava king provided shelter for the banished 
prince and even made him a Sénapati under him. It is not known for 
certain for how many years the Kadamba prince Visnuvarman stayed 
in the court of the Pallava Simhavarman II. Hecould have been 
installed on the Triparvata throne some time after c. A. D. 448. 


The Hebbata grant® of the Kadamba king Visnuvarman dated 
in his fifth reignal year mentions that he was crowned by a Pallava king. 
The actual expression in the grant is Santivara—M aharaia-Pallave- 
ndrabhisiktena Sri Visnuvarmma-Maharajana and it may be taken to 
mean ‘having been anointed by both Santivarma Maharaja and the 
Pallava king’ rather than as ‘having been anointed by Santivarma 
Maharaja, the Pallava king.’ Therefore the grant makes it clear that 
the Kadamba king Visnuvarman of the Triparvata branch 
was anointed by both Santivarman of the Banavasi branch of the 
Kadambas and Simhavarman II being the contemporary Pallava ruler. 
The Bérur plates’ of Visnuvarman dated in his third reignal year, 
record a grant made by the king with the permission of his jyestahpita 
named Santivarman, thereby indicating the latter’s status. 


It is necessary to consider here another piece of information 
elicited from the Anaji inscription® of the Kaikéya chief Sivananda- 
varman assignable to this period. ‘The record, probably a hero-stone 


Ibid, vol. v, pp. 50-53; Thirty Pallava Copper Plates ae pp. 283-290: 
Bharati, vol. xviii, p. 699 ff- 
Mysore Archaeological Report, \925, p. 98. 
Epigraphia Carnatica, vol- vi, Kadur 162. 
Ibid. vol. xi, p. 142. 
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inscription, set up in memory of the Kaikéya chieftain Sivananda- 
varman, mentions the loss of his kingdom ( sva-desa ) and a tumultous 
battle between the Pallava king and Krsnavarmaraja in which the army 
of the latter was completely broken. The record also mentions that 
Sivanandavarman, with a tranquillised heart ( prasamita hrdaya ) lay 
on the darbha grass with a view to attain heaven. This Kaikéya chief 
Sivanadavarman was probably a relative of Krsnavarman I whose wife 
belonged to the Kaikéya family. Putting these pieces of information 
together a vivid picture of the events leading to the coronation of 
Visnuvarman by Pallava Simhavarman II and Santivarman of the 
Banavasi branch of the Kadambas may be drawn as follows: 


The selection of Dévavarman, the younger son of Krsnavarman 
of the Triparvata branch of the Kadambas by the latter deprived 
Visnuvarman (the elder son of his born through a Kaikéya princes ) 
of his kingdom. As said earlier the prince took asylum in the Pallava 
court probably along with some other chiefs of the kingdom and stayed 
there for some time. During the reign of Simhavarman II probably 
some time after his twelfth year (A.D. 448), the Pallava king attempted 
to help his Kadamba protege. Jn this process he was given due 
assistance by the Kaikéya chief Sivanandavarman, as Visnuvarman 
was related to the Kaikéya family. Santivarman of the Banavasi 
branch, having judged the tilting of the power balance towards the 
Pallava—Kaikéya front, promptly allied himself with the Pallavas and 
the Kaikéyas and got the cooperation of the Pallavas in the campaign. 
This front consisting of the Pallavas, Kaikéyas and the Kadambas of 
Banavasi represented respectively by Simhavarman II, Sivanandavarman 
and Santivarman easily overpowered Krsnavarman I and probably 
Dévavarman also. Consequently, Visnuvarman was anointed both by 
Santivarman and Simhavarman II on the Triparvata throne. 
Sivanandavarman having achieved the goal of fixing his relative 
Visauvarman on the throne ‘ with a tranquillised heart lay on the darbha 
grass with a view to attain Heaven’. Santivarman by his timely and 
purposeful alliance was acknowledged to be the lord of the whole 
Karnataka region by Visnuvarman as gleaned from the latter’s Beriir 
grant. The Pallava supremacy over the Karnataka region was again 
re-established. The Kadamba ruler christened his son after his patron 
as Simhavarman, a name not borne by any other Kadamba ruler and 
pointing to his gratefulness to the Pallava king Simhavarman II in 
whose court he stayed as a senapati and by whose grace he was 
installed on the throne of Triparvata. 
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The anointment of Visnuvarman on the Triparvata throne by 
Simhavarman IT along with Santivarman is an interesting event which 
would show the supremacy of the Pallava power over those of the 
important kingdoms of the Karnataka area. The find of the Sakrepatna 
plates of his in the ancient Séndraka-rajya (mentioned as Séndraka- 
visaya in some of the Kadamba grants which comprised the area round 
about the modern Shimoga district in the Karnataka State ) makes it 
clear that Simhavarman Ii’s empire included or extended upto the 
Shimoga district. 


Another event in the reign of Simhavarman II i-e, the crowning 
of Aryavarma of the Western Ganga family not only illustrates his 
diplomatic skill but also provides one more solid evidence of his close 
relationship with one more kingdom of the Karnataka country in the 
west. The Uadayéndiram plates® of Prthvipati II mention that the 
earliest ruler of the Western Ganga family named Konkanivarman was 
consecrated by a Pallava king (inc.A.D.400). This was the result of one 
of the attempts made by the Pallava to check the growing influence of 
the undivided Kadamba power particularly over the Banas. Konkani- 
varman rose upto the expectations of the Pallava everlord as ‘ the 
confounder of the Banakula ’. This was that the Pallavas would have 
aspired for, The Gangas maintained good relationship with the 
Pallavas until the region of Avinita. The Penukonda plates!® of 
Madhava II, state the two Pallava kings Simhavarman and Skanda- 
varman respectively anointed Aryavarman and Madhava II on the 
Ganga throne. Confining ourselves to the region of Simhavarman II, 
we note that the Pallava king a anointed Aryavarman ( Harivarman 
or Krsnavarman I) on the Ganga throne. Unlike in the case of 
the anointment of the Kadamba Visnuvarman it is difficult to 
describe in detail the events that preceded the crowning of Ganga 
Aryavarman. 


The evidence of the records of the Gangas of the period is rather 
conflicting. The data provided by the charters, no doubt has given 
room for great speculation among scholars. Rice identified Ayya, 
Arya, Krsna and Hari mentioned inthe charters with one and the 
same person.!1_ Dubreuil postulated a division of the Ganga kingdom 
after Madhava I’s death.!2 Shama Sastry suggested a three fold division 


9 South Indian Inscriptions, vol. xi, pp. 333 & 383. 
10 Epigraphia Indica, vol, xiv, 331-40. 

11 Rice: Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions. 

12 Dubreuil: Ancient History of Deccan. 
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of the kingdom represented by the three sets of records available.18 
P. B. Desai takes the view that Harivarman, Aryavarman and Krsna- 
varman are all names of a single person (Krsnavarman I).!4_ The signi- 
ficance of the anointment of Aryavarman by a Pallava king, evidently 
Simhavarman II, may be interpretated in two ways: one is that some 
confusion prevailed in the Ganga kingdom during the period and the 
meditation of the Pallava overlord was solicited; and the second one 
may be that the anointment by an overlord signified nothing but subor- 
dination of the Gangas to the Pallavas. Whatever may be the reason, 
that led to the anointment of the Ganga king Aryavarman by Simha- 
varman Il, the event no doubt marks one of the diplomatic success of 
the Pallava king. Aryavarman christened all his three sons with Pallava 
names ie., Simhavarman, Visnugopa and Viravarman; and _ interesti- 
ngly the names are those of the Pallava king Simhavarman, his brother 
Visnugopa and his grandfather Viravarman respectively. This phenome- 
non is very rare and striking. 


Thus in the long reign of Simhavarman II we have two pieces 
of solid evidence of his contacts of considerable political significance 
with the Karnataka country. As an able monarch of the times, he 
peeped into the affairs of the Kadambas and Gangas and made his 
authority felt by the powers in the Karnataka region. These close 
diplomatic contacts between the northern part of the Tamil Nadu and 
the Karnataka country mark the beginnings of a continuing and 
important phase of the history of South India. | 


ee 


13. Mysore Arehaeological Report, 1925. 
14 A History of Karnataka ( Ed.) P. B. Desai, pp. 65-66. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND SCULPTURAL REMAINS 
IN MUDHOL—A STUDY 


A. SUNDARA. 


Mudhol is now a big village in Yelburga Taluk, Raichur District 
(Karnataka), Of the many inscriptions found here, three 1 were edited 
and published by P-.B. Desai. The earliest of them, is actually on 
a hero-stone (Plate IV ). It records the heroic death of a cobbler, 
Chanda by name, while fighting a raid on the village when Maha- 
Srimanta, a subordinate to Rashtrakuta king Krishna II, was governing 
Belvola—300- Its date is S’aka 820 (current), Pingala Sam, Chaitra 
S’u, 7 Sunday corresponding to 14th March 897. 


The next refers to the period of Trailokyamalla and to the king’s 
subordinate, Sinda Chavundarasa, describes the valour of the latter’s 
general Sovarasa and eulogises the ideal qualities of Sovarasa’s wife, 
Bommaladévi. The occasion is the construction of a temple dedicated 
to Harihara, by Bommaladévli. 


The third belonging to the period of Chalukya Trailokyamalla, 
eulogises the rulers of the Chalukyavamsha and describes the virtues of 
the Mahajanas of “Sri mahagraharam Mudavolalu.” It is irregularly 
dated to 5th regnal year of the ruling king, corresponding to Bhava, 
sam, Pusya masa, Parnima, Monday Uttarayana Samkramana that 
occurred on 25th Dec. 1154. Thus that Mudhol was one of the 
important centres of learning during 11th-12th centuries is known 
from this inscription. 


I had incidentally an opportunity of carrying an examination of 
the hero-stone and the temple in the locality referred to in the first and 
the second inscriptions mentioned above, during my participation in 
the RajyOtsava celebrations there on Ist Nov. 1973. Fortunately, not 
only the hero-stone and the temple but also many more noteworthy 
temples and sculptural remains of the Rashtrakuta and Kalyana 
Chalukya periods, could be traced particularly with the help of 
Sri Bellada and people of the locality. What follows is a study of these 
remains. : 
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PLATE VI 


1. Sarasvati 2. Mahisasuramaradini 


3. Parsavanatha 4. Yaksa ( Dharanéndra? ) 
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I The Temples and the sculptures of the Rashtrakuta period. 


There are : a Torana, a dilapidated temple and seven sculptures. 


i) Torana (Plate [; 1). 

The Torana consists of two square plain pillars having unmoulded 
pitha, shaft, kalasa with a small carving of foliage, tadi and kumbha 
supporting scroll brackets which in turn carry the lintel across. At the 
junction of the bracket andthe lintel and beneath the latter is the 
decorative sculpture of leaping lion. Onthe sides of the lintel under 
the ornamental caves are miniature reliefs of the astamangala symbols 
such as kalasha, twinfish, etc. flanked at the extremeties by Sankha- 
nidhi and Padmanidhi. Similar toranas of the Badami Chalukya 
period are foundin Kukkanur! ( Yelburga Tk) and at Aihole and 
of the Rashtrakuta and Kalyana Chalukya period, at the latter. 


ii) The Siddhésvara Temple 


The dilapidated temple locally called ‘‘ Siddhesvara’’ faces east 
Only the middle part i.e. sabhamandapa is extant. Evidently, it hada 
mukhamandapa in the front (Plate 1; 3) and, antarala and garbhagriha 
at the rear side. The adhisthana of the sabhamandapa is of padma- 
bandha type consisting of horizontal mouldings, such as upana, jagati, 
tripatta kumuda, Kadduvari. The exterior of the walls, is relieved into 
tegular series of projections and recesses, separated by pillar motifs 
and containing bold reliefs of pillared mandapas. Of the seven deco- 
rative mandapa motifs on each side, the one in the central part is the 
biggest crowned with a tower of sala type and the next two on either 
side of the central are smaller crowned with tower of vimana and 
Sala types and the pillars of the last at the corners carry at the top 
finely carved crocodile witb floriated tail. Above these decorative 
motifs are excellently carved sculptured panels some of them being 
Bht-Varaha, amorous couples ( the southern side ), a man shooting an 
arrow at a tiger attacking a man, Gajalaksmi in standing posture, a 
yogi sleeping under a tree with his disciple near his legs, again Bha-— 
Varaha, Trivikrama etc. ( northern side ). On the top of the walls are 
one on the other kapota with bas-releiefs of hamsas underneath, 
prastara and hara of salas and kitas ( Plate 1; 2, 3 and 4). 


Within the sabhamandapa are four central pillars, eight wall 
pilasters and four canton pilasters. The central pillar (Plate II; 2) 
consists of moulded pitha decorated square shaft faceted in the middle, 
padmabandha with floral design, kalasa, tadi and cushion like 
SsS-17 
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kumbha carrying atop double crossed brackets with medium plain 
patta. Atthetopcorners of the lower part of the square shaft, are 
miniature seated dwarf couples and on each face of the upper part of 
the shaft are the carvings of festoons containing figures of gods, deities 
and of human beings. They are from the west side of the southwest 
pillar in circumambulatory order, Rati and Kama, Brahma and Visnu 
Nataraja and Sdrya, Ugra Narasimha and Bhta-Varaha; Sumangalis, 
amorous couples. couples, couples; gods, a king and Siva with Nandi 
behind, Kartikéya, and Siva with Nandi: Rati and Manmatha, Rama 
raising the bow, Sumangli with kalasha, amorous couples, a royal 
person drawing an arrow from the quiver tied on the back and Sumagnali 
with kalasha and amorous couples. At the top corners of the Padma- 
bandha are the reliefs of a pair of lions or elephants or the fighting of 
an elephant and lion. 


In the central bay of the ceiling is an excellently carved Astadikpalas 
with Nataraja at the centre. 


The temple is of red—sand stone. The characteristics of the plinth 
and of the central pillars, the pattern of the decorative pillared 
mandapas and of the panels and the architectural features of the sala 
and Kttas of the hara etc. would indicate the temple to be of early 
9th c. A-D. 


Within the Sabhamandapa is subsequently placed a Sivalinga on a 
moulded pitha, probably of c. 11th-12th century. 


iii) The Sculpture of Madhava (Plate If; 1. 1:00x0-58m.) is 
now placed in a modern temple. The figure is in samabhanga and four 
handed. The attributes in the hands from: the lower right are bahu- 
bijaphala and gadha, prayoga cakra, sankha. The lower left hand is 
in katinyasta, pose. The figure richly decorated has karandamakuta, 
Makara kundalas, necklace, a hara that goes over the shoulder though 
in yajnopavita fashion, Vaijayanti, Simhamukha armbands, mekhala, 
anklets. On the sides are Sridvéi and Bhudévi in standing posture. 
The prabhavali is elliptical in form and has on it miniature figures of 
the ten avataras of Visau. 


The iconographic characteristics of the sculpture, particularly of 
the attributes and of the ornaments as well as the type of prabhavali 
definitely indicate the image to be of early 9th C. A.D. It appears 
reasonable to say, therefore that it may originally belong to the now 
called Siddhésvara temple described above. If this is correct the temple 
is of Visnu. 
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iv) Other Sculptures 


The other sculptures in bas-relief of the period found scattered in 
the locality are Makara Torana, Durga, Kartikéya and Mahésa. 

1 In the Makara Torana with Gajalaksmi at the centre ( Plate 
II; 3), it is noteworthy, the main figure Laksmi, does not seem to 
hold lotuses in the hands, an unusual feature. Behind the elepha- 
nts on the sides that are holding amritakalasa right over Laksmi’s 
head, is again another. elephant each. Belowthese elephants at 
the extremeties is the makara with gaping mouth. 


2 Durga( Plate III; 1~- 98 x 62 cm. ) is in Padm@sana and has four 
hands. The lower part of the sculpture including the hands is 
worn out, The attributes in the upper right and lower left hands 
are respectively, Damaru, Tristila and Panapatra. The goddess 
wears jata~makuta, a hara, spreading over the shoulders etc. 

3 Kartikéya ( Plate III; 2-41 X 33 cm. ), is seated on the peacock 
that holds mangoes in the beak. He holds sila inthe right hand 
the attribute in the left hand being indistinct. 


4 The sculpture of Mahésa ( Plate III; 3. 41 X 3l cm.) is much 
worn-out and mutilated. The heads on the sides reresenting 
Aghora and Tatpurusa are comparatively intact the hands and the 
frontal side of the sculpture, from the top to bottom, are broken 
and obscure. 


5 The Brahma pillar ( height 66 cm. ) which is square at the bottom 
and circular inthe middle has four heads with plain grooved 
kiritamakuta at the top. The faces aretoo worn out for identi- 
fication of the features. 


6 The remaining sculpture is of Daksa and hisconsort. The figures 
are much worn out. 


The above sculptures are of sand stone and are datable to 9th c.- 
10th c. A.D. and some of them perhaps belong to the Siddhésvara 
temple complex. 


7 The Viragal ( Plate [V ) 


The Viragal is lying on the ground neara ginning factory. It 
consists of three panels. The lowest panel shows the hero in bold 
relief and prominently with a dhvaja at his rear side and the dwarfed 
enemies on the horseback in the front. The hero holds knife in the 
right hand. [In the middle panel the hero who died in the battle field 
is being carried to the heaven by the celestial damsels. In the top panel 
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is a pillared mandapa with shikhara of the Vimana type. In the 
mandapa is seated a king (probably representing the governer or the 
ruling king ) in savya lalitasana. On his sides are the female chowri 
bearers. 


The dhvaja behind the hero, his simple dress i- e. only a dhoti tied 
above the knees anda necklace and his robust personality are note- 
worthy. The inscription is in Kannada script and language engraved on 
the frame of the middle panel. It has six lines and the summary of the 
inscription is given above. 


This Viragal is of black stone probably dolerite. I[t is intact and 
particularly noteworthy for the artistic beauty of the architecture and 
of the reliefs. Viragals of the Rashtrakuta period are a few and thus 
the above is one worthy of preservation. 


If ‘Temples and Sculptures of the Kalyana Chalukya Period 


1 Harihara Temple (Plate V; 1, 4) 


The temple consists of two garbhagrihas each with an antardla 
erected separately one by the side of the other, but with an peste 
common sabhamandapa and the mukhamandapa. 


It may be noted that there are blocks at regular intervals at the 
bottom of the exterior of the walls of the garbhagriha meant for 
carving miniature sculptures. In the mukhamandapa there are in all 
twelve central pillars. The pillar consists of moulded pitha, shaft, 
padmabandha, kalasa, tadi, kumbha, idaje and phalaka. From above 
the garbhagriha on the right side, is a small sikhara of stone and 
mortar of recent date. There is also a parapet wall of stone and 
mortar at the edge of the roof constructed recently. In the garbhagrihas 
are now Sivalingas. But originally there must have been the sculpture 
of Visnu in the one and the Sivalinga i in the other. 


The horizontal mouldings of the adhisthana and the oikic walls 
relieved by pilasters, the kapota and the prastara at the top, and the 
pillars of the sabhamandapa and mukhamandapa are typical of the I1th 
c- A. D. 

This is the temple probably that was got constructed by Bommala- 
dévi referred to in the inscription mentioned above. | 


There is another triple-shrined temple, (i, e. Trikitacala ) each 
garbhagriha having sikhara of Kadamba Nagara type. It is of 11th— 
12th c. A- D- and in worship. 


f- 
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Elsewhere in the locality a well carved Sivalinga (Plate V, 2) and 
a minutely well carved upper part of a prabhavali with simha lalata 
containing miniature figures of the first six avataras of Visnu (Plate V, 3) 
enclosed in floral medallions, evidently of the Visnu that image, appear 
to belong to this temple of Harihara. However it may be noted there 
is a Sivalinga of this period in the Siddhésvara temple which is near 
the Harihara temple. It is likely therefore that one of them may belong 
to the above temple. 


2 Other Sculptures : 


There are four sculptures of this period found in different places 
of the locality: Sarasvati, Mahisasuramardini, Parsvanatha and Yaksa 
( Dharanéndra ?)- 

i) In the sculpture of Sarasvati (Plate VI; 188x75cm.), the 
| hands and the upper part of the prabhdvali are broken. 


ii) Similarly the upper part of the sculpture of Mahisasuramardini 
is broken. The part containing the headless Mahisasura coming 
out of the severed neck of the bison trampled under the left 
foot of the goddess, with the bison’s head fallen on the ground, 
is extant ( Plate VI, 2). 


iii) Parsvanatha (Plate VI, 3:. 0°66x1+12 m.) is in padmasana 
with the hands in dhyana mudra- Behind him is Dharana a 
serpent with his seven hoods forming a canopy over the head. 
Above the canopy is the triple umbrella. On the sides are the 
royal chowri bearers. -At the Tirthankara’s back behind the 
serpent is an elongated cushion for reclining. 


iv) The Yaksa (Dharanedra? Plate VI; 4- 8555 cm.) is partly 
broken. He is seated in savya lalitasana holding some objects 
in the hands wich have become indistinct. There appears to be 
miniature Jinabimba on the Kiritamakuta. 


These sculptures are of greenish black stone, dolerite. 


General Observations 


From the inscriptions, as mentioned above Mudhol is known to 
be a centre of learning in the medieval period. [t is, but natural that in 
such places there must be vigorous activities in the fields of religion 
and art. The above survey of the temples and sculptures affirm 
factually this point. 
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The temples and the sculptures can be clearly classified into 
stylistic and chronological groups: the Rashtrakuta and the Kalyana 
Chalukya. The two groups in the architectural and sculptural features 
as well as the rock materials, are clearly distintinct from each other. 
Among the remains, the Torana, Gajalakshmi and particularly Mahésa 
are of rare occurrence and are thus of importance. 


Finally quite a few monuments of the Rastrakuta period are known 
in Karnataka. The monuments of the period, in this locality, therefore, 
are noteworthy for study of the art during this period in Karnataka. 
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ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF HARIHAR STONE 
INSCRIPTION OF DEVARAYA I 


Dated A- D. 1410 


G. R. KUPPUSWAMY 


Introduction 


Of the several stone inscriptions which throw welcome light on 
the irrigation activities of the Vijayanagar rulers, the Harihar stone 
inscription! of Dévaraya I, found on the stone implanted in the 
Hariharésvara temple to its south deserves more than a passing notice. 
It is dated $ 1332, Vikrti samvatsara Bhadrapada su, 12, Somavara 
corresponding to Monday, I!th Aug., 1410. It is one of the very few 
inscriptions which outlines the procedure followed in the execution of 
an irrigation project, conclusion or forging of an agreement governing 
the terms and conditions, water distribution, financing and maintenance 
of the work. Unfortunately the inscription is silent on the question 
of the technique of construction, which seems to have been slightly 
defective in this case. The Porumamilla Tank inscription? dated 1379 
belonging to the same period is much more useful in this respect- 


The main purpose of the study is to analyse the Harihar inscription 
in detail and to bring out its economic significance with reference to 
the following points (1) Agreement and its Critical aspects ( 2 ) Loca- 
tion of the Dam and the Channel (3) Economic Status of the Brahmin 
families referred to the inscription. 


1 Agreement: 


The inscription narrates the details of a settled agreement 
( Vyavahara nirnaya ) made in the year 1410 in the reign of Dévaraya I- 
It seems that the agreement was made onthe initiative of the king 
himself, the parties to the transaction being evidently the priests on 
behalf of God Harihara and the Brahmins (i. e-., Mahdjanas ) living 
in the Harihara Ksetra. The agreement covered not merely the 
immediate object of constructing a dam across the river Haridra and 


1 EC XI, Dg. 23 
2 I XIV, No. 4 
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leading a channel through the God’s land to Harihara but also of ils 
maintenance for posterity. 


According to. the agreement® the Mahajanas or the Brahmins were 
required to construct the dam at their own expense within the boundary 
of God’s land and secondly leading a channel through the God’s land 
to Harihara. Though the liability of the temple authorities is not found 
explicitly mentioned, it is clear from the subsequent statement that they 
had to incur 2/3 of the expenses, while Brahmins shared the remaining 
1/3 amongst themselves. 


The second part of the agreement relates to the sharing of the 
fruits of labour or investment. The inscription states that all the lands 
irrigated by the channel so far as may go, two parts shall be for God 
Harihara and one part to Mahajanas shared in proportion to the cost 
incurred by them.‘ In order that the agreement may be followed 
faithfully, a copper sasana was also made. There are also certain 
precautionary measures undertaken to avoid unnecessary complications 
arising out of the agreement which constitutes a sort of corollary 
to it. The record mentions in detail the names, the sutras and the gotras 
of the Mahaianas who are entitled to a share under the agreement- 
The agreement also lays down the procedure to be followed for sharing 
of the irrigated land. After 2/3 of the irrigated land are assigned to 
God Harihara, the remaining |/3 is to be shared between the various 
Brahmin families in the proportion mentioned in the inscription. The 
total number of shares comes to 108 and the number of families 
is 128.5 In addition, 1 share for offering to God Harihara, and 
2 shares for feeding 5 Brahmins are to be made- In all the total 
number of shares is placed at I11- my! 


It is also stated subsequently that the annual repairs and the other 
expenses arising out of the acts of God or Government should be 
borne in the same proportion of 2/3 by God and 1/3 by the Mahajanas. 
The same proportion would hold good— for ‘distribution of water in 


3 HC XI, Dg. 23. Il. 17-18: Text— “ Mahdjanangalutamma tamma kaiyya 
dhanavanuyikki Sri Hari-Hara dévara stmeyolage haridreyemba nadiyanu katti 
devara bhiimiyolage Hartharakke kdluveya tandalli-’’ 

4 EC XI Dg, 23. 11 18-20; Text “da kdluveyalli pariyanta nadadantu a nadada 
kdluveya kelage niruvari yadastu bhiimiyolage Sri Hari Hara dévarige yaradu 
bhaga bhiima tamma kaiyya dhanavnikki katteya kaiti kadluveya tamda maha- 
janangalige vandu bhaga bhiimi yi maryddeya nirnaydalu sarvamdnyavagi 
G chandrarka sthayiydagi sukadim bhogisuvudu endu kotta tamra sasana. 

5 The list seems to be incomplete. The total number of shares actually comes to 
102+3. 
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the channel or the expenses of the wells and tanks newly formed under 
the channel, or the expenses connected with the river-® 


Comments : 


The above agreement unlike some of the earlier ones which were 
voluntarily entered into, for instance between the Brahmins of the 
village Udbhava Narasimhapura,’ or the one in the nature of a settle- 
ment of dispute between the authorities of the Temple-lands and those 
of the Brahmins,’ bore the royal seal and approval. It was at the 
king’s instance that it was entered into. It was done perhaps with the 
belief that it would have a greater force and sanctity and retain a great 
degree of permanence. It is purely business-like and human. It is 
also in the nature of a contract and it is in proportion to the financial 
commitment made by each of the parties. The temple authorities are 
entitled to claim 2/3 of the benefits at every stage, say 2/3 of the 
irrigated Jand evidently for investing 2/3 of the amount-though not 
stated explicitly. The same liability is continued for the annual main- 
tenance or repairs to the dam, the channel and the other expenses. 
The cause may be the floods and the overflow of the channel, or due 
to the acts of Government—enhancement of taxes, or destruction caused 
by the troops. Similarly, it applies to any new wells or tanks constr- 
ucted. On the other hand the Mahajanas are entitled to 1/3 share 
only, based on the investment, and it speaks of the investment- 
potential of the Brahmins settled in the Kshetra. 


The agreement indicates how the government transferred or 
decentralised its functions and corresponding privileges and respon- 
sibilites. Both the temple authorities and the Brahmins were made 
jointly responsible for the maintenance of the public works. It was a 
sort of a co-operative effort of a semi-official (i.e. mahajana ) and 
non-official (Temple or public) agencies. Naturally as a _ public 


6 ‘‘katte kaluve mugidudarindam méle munde prati varasadalli katte kdluveya 
Graikeya veccha matte kdldntaradalli rajika daivikadinda banda katte kdluveya 
vecchavanu dévaru eradu pdlu brahmanaru vondu pdlu i mariyddeyalu tettu 
kombaru, kdluveyalli bandasiu niranu dévaru yeradupdlu bradhmanaru vondu 
palu mariyddeyalu anubhavisuvaru yi kdluveya kelage huttw vantha katte kunte- 
galanu balitu kattt komba kelasa nddige hattidantha vecchavanu cévaru yeradu. 
palu brahmaru vondu pdlu mariyddeyalu tettu bhaga kramadinda bhogisuvirt- 
yendu kotta tamra sasanada pratiya sila sdsanavidu’’ EC XI, Dg. 23 11.66—69. 

7 £.@., 1V (ii), Ng. No. 49 and 50, p. 326 (Text ), p. 126 (Trans). 

8 H.C. V (ii), AK+ No. 49, p. 400 ( Text), p. 127 ( Trans ). 

Ss—-18 
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institution, the temple was liable for a greater responsibility and 
entitled to a greater share of the fruits. 


Though the agreement is full-proof and scientific in so far as there 
is no scope for fraud or dispute as every detail relating to the shares is 
mentioned, it is doubtful whether it was practical. One can understand 
the sharing of water but how can land (irrigated) be shared in the 
manner suggested, unless all the irrigated land is pooled together and 
the propotion determined by sharing of the produce irrespective of 
whether the land formerly belonged to the Brahmins or Temple 
authorities. Otherwise it would give rise to legal complications or 
anomalous position. For instance a piece of land which before 
irrigation belonged to the Brahmins may after irrigation, become 
a temple-land, on the principle of 2/3: 1/3. This may ultimately 
cause encroachment of Brahminical land and its ultimate disappearance. 
The agreement becomes more meaningful if the produce raised on the 
land is shared in the proportion stipulated. Forin those days of 
common ownership, the produce could be shared between the parties 
more easily. 


The agreement is self-contained in so far as it makes provision for 
the maintenance of the dam and the channel and extension of irrigated 
area by giving scope for digging of wells and tanks — for the develop- 
ment of agriculture. The authenticity of the entire transaction was 
ensured by the issue of a copper-sdsana to the parties concerned. The 
agreement has not left anything to chance by defining clearly the 
villages over which the channel was to be taken. Finally the agreement 
is repeated in Kannada. It speaks to the good sense of the rulers that 
the agreement was not strictly enforced when the dam broke and gave 
way in 1424, a couple of years after its construction. The dam was 
reconstructed without the Brahmins having to pay anything—one reason 
was that they were unable to pay anything. The second was that the 
dam gave wayso soon before the Brahmins were able to reap any 
reward. 


Procedure: 


The inscription records the procedure followed in getting the work 
executed. According tothe wording of the inscription, Jagannatha 
son of Mangaraja made application to Dévaraya and obtained permis- 
sion from the king through his minister Nagappa and the work was 
entrusted to Bullappa S/O. Jagannatha. Bullappa is said to have carried 
out the work to the entire satisfaction of the Brahmins. Nagappa is 
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referred to as amatya s2khara; Jagannatha mantri; and Bullappa — 
amatya. 


Consecration and Reward: 


The different functionaries who assisted in the consecration 
ceremony and the making of the sasana (i e., composer ) were duly 
rewarded, both the temple authorities and the Brahmins sharing the 
liability. Thus Bharataradhya, son of Krishnanallacharya received ten 
manuvina kolaga of rice land— 5 from God and 5 from the Brahmins. 
The composer of sasana was granted 8 manuvina kolaga rice-land— 4 
from God and 4 from the Brahmins. Sankara Bhatta who performed 
the angapradaksina received 4 manuvina kalaga, 2 from God and 
2 from the Brahmins. 


2 Location of the Dam and the Channel: 


The inscription states that the dam was to be constructed and the 
channel taken in Bannikodu Sime under God’s jurisdiction. The 
villages covered by the channel and stated in inscription in a particular 
order included Bannikodu, Beluvadi, Hanagavadi, Harihara, Gutttru 
and Ganganarasiyakere where it was to terminate. The dam was to be 
built across the River Haridra in Bannikodu Sime. A study of the 
map of Harihar taluk and the adjacent taluks reveals the following 
points of interest:— (1) The Haridra rivera tributary of Tungabhadra 
appears to have been dammed ata point somewhere near Bannikodu, 
though no traces of the dam are said to be found today. The reasons 
leading to the breach of the dam withina couple of years of its 
constrution, are not known- The dam was rebuilt in 1424 according 
to a second inscription from the same place,!° though it also states that 
Bullappa had earlier built the dam strong. The inscription merely 
reveals the fact that the dam was breached and that as a consequence 
the Brahmins were in great distress at the loss of their several means. 
of livelihood-!2 The finances were provided by Chama Nripa, the 


9 E. C. XI, Dg, 23, il, 64 65: Sri Harihara dévarige salluva Bannikdde: 
simevolage Haridreyemba nadiyam kattt ad Bannikddu Beluvadi Hanagavadi 
Harithara Guttiru Ganganarasiya kere pariyanta vagi banda kdluveya kelage. 

10 E.C. XI, Dg. 29 
11 Ibid il. 5-6 ‘* Bullardjam Haridrdnadiyam balgatieyam kattisi dhare pogale,”” 
12 Ibid,1.7....palakdlantaradim sétu bhangavagalu Viprartamtamma jivanopayam. 


tappidudendu chintisuttirppagali. 
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MAP SHOWING THE SITUATION OF THE DAM AND CHANNEL 
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Commandar-in—Chief.18 


(2) The channel must have taken off from Bannikéd and after 
covering the villages of Beluvadi, Hanagavadi, Harihara and Guttiru, 
terminated at Ganganarasi. The places are situated in the same 
order as found in theinscription. Itis also likely that some of the 
other places as Méachénahalli, Harlapura and Bairanahalli were 
also covered. Even as inthe case of the dam there are no traces of 
the channel said to be found today. The channel must have dried up 
due to the breach of the dam and caused considerable hardship to 
the land-holders who held land all along the channel. The second 
inscription however makes it clear that the water flowing through the 
channel drawn from the Haridra river in the year 1410 increased 
productivity to a considerable extent. The coverage of the channel 
was extended a second time by bringing under it additional areas of 
unirrigated land resulting in the increase of revenue.14 


A rough calculation on the basis of the road map would indicate 
that the channel was of a distance of about 8 miles. As there area 
number of tributaries to the river Haridra itself, the direction of the 
flow of these tributaries may give a clue to the course of the channel. 
The channel seems to have emptied at the other end into a tank-for 
there is a reference to Ganganarasiyakere in the first inscription: 


Economic Status : 


A close study of the various Brahmin families and the share or 
vritti allotted to each one of them, reveals certain interesting facts. 
As the share due to each family was. determined in proportion to the 
investment made in the construction of the dam and taking out of the 
channel, it can be considered as an indication of the economic status 
of the family in the village-complex. This method of assessing the 
status of a family is quite in fitness of things because expenditure 
method has been recognised as one of the scientific methods for 
computing the National Income of a country or for the levy of taxes 


13. See also Saletore B. A., ‘‘ Social and Political Life in Vijayanagara,’”’ Vol, I, 
p. 378. Dr. Saletore’s opinions need to be re-examined in the light of the 
following. 

(a) Thereis no clear evidence of official pressure being brought on Chama 
Nripa (6) There is clear reference to the reconstruction of the Channel 
in the text of the inscription. 

(6) The name of the minister who rebuilt the dam is Bullappa or Bullarasa 
and not Bukkarasa. 

14 EC XI Dg. 29, I!s. 29 ff. 
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It can be generally concluded that the 128 families (list is incomplete.) 
mentioned in the inscription did not enjoy the same economic status 
for the shares allotted to them ranged from !|/4to 3 shares. The 
tabular analysis appended to this paper indicates the distribution of the 
families (classified sutra and gotrawise) according to the shares of 
the benefits apportioned to them. 

It can be seen from the list that the largest number of families fall 
under the group receiving 1/2 vritti and the next best, | vritti. At 
the two extremes, those who could invest the minimum and get 1/4 
vritti were fairly larger while only one family alone was entitled to 3 
vrittis and about 13 families to 2 vrittis. Percentage wise-the follow- 
ing are the results: 


Group Share Number of families 
A 1/4 24 = 18.75% 
B 1/2 46 = 35 294% 
cr ] 44 = 34-38% 
D 2 13 = 10.95% 
E 3 1 = Hitt 

zi 128 100-80 


The majority of the families seem to fall under B and C groups, 
below the average investing capacity (1-35=6 3/4+5) Either the 
expenditure on consumption good was fairly high or their saving- 
potential was less due to low income. While the passages contained in 
the literary works of the period quoted by Dr- Saletore!® give an idea 
of their food and dress habits (fairly high ), the absence of the data 
of the income distribution for the present, makes it difficult to fix the 
poverty-line. 

A Demographic analysis works out to indicate that the Brahmins 
who belonged to the Asvalayana Sitra constituted the majority 


Sl. No. Sutra Total % 
1 Yajnavalkya 3 235% 
2 Bodhayana 2 1-60% 
3 Jaimini 2 1+60% 
4 Asvalayana 68 53.13% 
5 A pastamba 55 41-41% 
100.09 


15 Dr. B.A. Saletore : Social and Political Life in Vijayanagar, Vol. II, p. 313 ff. 
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followed by those of the Apastmba Satra. The other sitras were 
nominally represented. 


There are two families only in which the claimant is daughter’s 
son or dauhitra and in all the other cases the property descended 
through the male line. There seems to be an unequal distribution of 
the gotras, the families belonging to Kasyapa gotra claiming the 
largest number ( 25) followed by those of Bharadwaja gotra (20). 


TABLE I 


Statement showing the number of families falling under 
each category gotrawise 


SS poe a =F EE SP Se ea ee Se ce ee re Eee 


SI.No. Name of Gotra 1/4 1/2 1 2 3 T 
1. Bharadwaja .. 6 2 1] ] — 20 
2. Atreya l 2 — 1 8 
3. Srivatsa 2 3 3 = seit g 
4. Kasyapa a ? 10 5 3 — a5 
5. Harita 2 is 2 a iy) 4 
6. Gautama 1 2 2 l ae 
7. Visvamitra 1 A oe 3 — l — 4 
8. Jamadagnya .. ] #7 2s — ae 5 
9. Vasista oo 4 7 3 — 14 

10. Gargya . 06 1 I os tas 2 

11. Sandilya roth ees 3 | — — 4 

12. Kausika a 2 2 2 l — rf 

13. Kaundinya oo 4 2 2 ae 8 

14. Vadhula .-. = Z 2 — — 4 

Pos) padarayana, ., — 1 2 —_ — 3 

16 Vadryasva Ey 2 — — — — 2 

17. Yaska oS ] — _ — 1 

i8. Pardasara pace ae 5 l me ae Sie I 

19. Agastya oo I ae ms ne 1 


20. Unnamed ret — ] oor sti ine 


oy 
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TABLE II 


each category Sutrawise 


Particulars 


Yajnavalkya 


Badhayana 
Jaimini 

Asvalayana 
Apastamba 


Families 


Shares 


unaccounted 


Tabular Analysis of Families 


Particulars 


99 


99 


99 


Atré ya 


Bodhayana Srivatsa 
Kasyapa 
Jaimini Atreya 


Asvalayana Srivatsa 


Kasyapa 
Harita 
Gautama 
Bharadvaja 
Visvamitra 
Jamadajnya 
Vasista 
Atréya 
Gargya 
Sandilya 
Kausika 
Kaundinya 
Pitimasah 


1/4 1/2 1 
— PLES | 
1 — l 
7 2a— 
13 201 22 
10 19 20 
24 46 44 
6 23 44 
TABLE III 


Yainavalkya Bharadwaja 


Shares 
1/2 1 

— | 
2 ae 
— l 
l kas 

1 oe 

2 | 

7 o 
— ] 
— 1 

| 2 

3. 

2 2 

4 3 
— | 

l l 

] a 

o4 425, 


—, 


w | 


Statement showing the number of families falling under 


Total 
3 
2 
2 
68 
53 
128 
102 
7 \ 108 
Total 
— l 
= 2 
- 1 
— 1 
—_ ] 
— 1 
— 5 
— 16 
<< ] 
1 
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TABLE III ( Continued ) 


S]. Shares 


No. Particulars "a 12 5 Total 
22 Apastamba Kaundinya — 4 2 I — 7 
23 ¥ Vadhila —_ 2 2 — — a 
24 ” Vasista — — 2 a — 2 
25 > Kausika l aaa de { — 4 
26 »  Sandilya Sey ae Pear ee 3 
27 = Badarayana a 1 2 ~~ ~ 3 
28 u Vadryasva 2 — \.— — aes 2 
29 “ Bharadvaja 2 l 5 — — 8 
30 i. Gautama es 2 | 1 ~ 4 
31 a Harita 2 — l — — 3 
32 ” Kasyapa 3 3 l l — 8 
33 " Srivatsa — ee 7 — l 
34 ef Atréya — a | — on 1 
35 cm Yaska — LL — — — l 
36 : Parasara a bg oe — ae lk 
37 v Agastya — 1 — _ — I 
| 24 46 44 13 l 128 
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FORCED LABOUR IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIAEVAL KARNATAKA# 


S. G. GHATAPANADI 


One of the Socio-Economic institutions that speak very poorly 
about Indian culture was the practice of exacting visti which has been 
variously rendered as forced labour, unpaid labour, impressed labour, 
free labour etc. The institution of forced labour was in vogue practi- 
cally in every part of India in ancient times- Karnataka was not an 
exception to this and the practice of exacting forced labour prevailed in 
Karnataka since the time of the Kadambas of Banavasi. For example the 
Kudgere plates of the Kadamba ruler Vijaya Siva-Mandhatrivarman 
mention antahkar-vishtikam! which has been translated as internal taxes 
and forced labour. Similarly, the Hirehadagalli plates of Pallava Sivaskan- 
davarman mention visti.2 According to Hiuen Tsang who had toured 
the country extensively and had also visited Karnataka during 
the reign of Pulakési II, ‘“‘the forced labour was _ sparcely 
practised in India’’.8 In the inscriptions of the Rastrakatas and all 
other later dynasties the forced labour is mentioned as bitti, the corrupt 
form of the Sanskrit term visti. It is interesting to note that in Sanskrit 
and Kannada literary works there are frequent references to bitti and 
its variant forms. For example, in Yasastilaka Champi* of Nayasen 
Suri a spy reports to the king against the minister who engaged in 
exacting visti when labourers were busy in sowing. In Vikramarjuna 
Vijaya’ of Pampa, perhaps the first and the greatest Kannada classical 
poet of 10th Century A.D., the term muvitti which means three types of 
forced labour occurs twice. In Santipurana® of Ponna also the term 
miuvitti occurs, Besides, in Vachana literature, and Viasaiva works 
like Basavapurana the term bitti occurs quite frequently. For example, 


* Paper presented to the Seminar conducted by I. C. H.R. under the auspices of 
the Department of History, Poona University on 28th, 29th, and 30thof March, 
1976. 


EI., VI, p. 14. 

Hi I, p. 5 fii Textti-32, 

Watters, T. On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, , Vol. I, p. 176. 
Yasastilaka, BK. Ill 

Ed. by D. L. Narasimhachar, Ch. VI, 30; Ch. IX, 10 
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in one of his vachanas’ Basavésvara exclaims ‘if there is any bitti that 
is not known to the king!’ Thus, it is clear that the institution of 
forced labour was is vogue in Karnataka since quite an early time. 


Though the practice of forced labour appears to be quite inhuman 
to the modern concept, it had had the legal sanction in ancient and 
mediaeval times. Kautilya for example, instructs the kings to employ 
vistiin the state-workshops and the warehouses® and asks the gopas to 
enter into the registers unpaid labour from the villagers. Similarly, 
Manu!® Mahabharata’! and Shukra!? make provision for forced Jabour 
aS an important source of state income. Thus the kings were entitled 
to the forced labour and they considered it as their proud privilege to 
exact forced labour from the peasants and the artisans. It is also evident 
from the invariable mention of bitti among the immunities sanctioned 
to the individual donees of the land grants and among the rights and 
privileges transferred to the recipients of the village grants. 


This practice had some bearing on the taxation svstem. There is 
a broad unanimity among scholars regarding the view that visti was 
a tax to which the kings were entitled. Because, ancient law givers 
have stated so in an unambiguous manner, and it is invariably found 
mentioned in the list of taxes the right over which was transferred to the 
donees. But there is a good deal of controversy among the scholarse 
regarding the nature of this tax. The views of the different scholars 
may be analysed in the following three heads: 


i) that forced labour was in lieu of taxes to be paid to the king, 
ii) the visti or bitti means the tax paid in lieu of forced labour, and 


ii) that forced labour was an additional tax over and above the 
regular taxes paid to the king. 


According to the first group of scholars, visti or bitti was paid in 
lieu of taxes and this view is supported by Kautilya.!8 He lays down 
that sudra labourers, artisans and dasas should do manual work for the 
state instead of paying taxes. Similarly, Manu!! ordains that the sadras, 


7 Basavannanavara Satsthalada Vachanagalu, p. 29 
8 Arthasdstra, U, 15. 
9 Ibid., 35 

10 Manusmritt X, i120 

11 Mahabharata, Santi Parva, 88, ll-12 

12 Shukra, Ch. IV, Sect. 11, 241 

13. Arthasdastra., II, 4. 

14. Manusmriti, VIII, 138. 
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craftsmen and artisans discharge their dues by work. Dr. Altekar¥ 
explains the situation thus: “....Hindu Polity has laid down the 
proposition that every citizen ought to pay something by way of taxation 
to the state in return for the protection that he gets, however, poor 
he may be. Taxation whether in cash or in kind was both impracticable 
and cruel in case of the poorest classes. The state therefore, levied a 
tax in labour from them ”’). 


The second group of scholars hold quite a contrasting view with 
regard to visti. Dr. D. C. Sircar!® regards visti as a tax to be paid in 
lieu of forced labour. While slightly modifying the translation of 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, Dr. Lallanji Gopal!? holds that ‘it (Utpadyamana 
visti) refers to the dues paid by the hae Pi in place of the forced 
labour they had to perform to the state- 


And then, there is a group of scholars according to whom the 
forced labour was in addition to the regular taxes paid to the government- 
Dr. S. A- Q: Husaini for example, says: ‘“‘ This (forced labour) does 
not appear to have been in lieu of any taxes that had to be ordinarily 
paid, but was in the nature of an additional tax.” 18 


Since there is an every possibility of regional variations in the 
import and the usage of the terms and expressions, let us examine the 
views in the background of the Karnataka history only. As far as 
forced labour in Karnataka was concerned Dr. D. C- Sircar’s view that 
visti was a tax paid in lieu of forced labour does not seem to be 
tanable- For visti is no where mentioned either in terms of cash or 
kind, where as the mention of visti in the form of labour is not wanting 
For example, in an inscription!® of Raichur district of the time of the 
later Chalakyas of Kalyan, bitti is mentioned in the form of kali i. e. 
labour. Similarly, the spy’s ‘report about minister’s demanding visti 
when the people were busy in showing’ as it appears in Yasastilaka 2° 
also reveals that it was exacted inthe form of labour. Besides, the term 


15 Rdstrakitds and thetr times (1967 ), p. 231. 

16 El. XXXII p. 48. Dr. Sircar seems to have modified his own view in his 
Epigraphical Glossary, for, there he does not mention any thing about taxation 
while explaining the term wistz. 

17 Hconomic Life in Northern India (1965), p- 26. 

18 The Economic History of India Vol. 1, (19€8 ), p. 145. 

19 Corpus of Inscriptions ( Hyderabad Archaeological Series No. 18 ). Ed. by Dr, 
P. B. Desai, No. 8 p. 52 Text: Adhikari nakhura savakattukdararu Sarvabittiydagt 
chatira pavitrakke aredalade kilt. 

20 Yaésastilaka Book III, 172. 
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ditti is in usage in Karnataka even to the present day in various forms 
like bittigelasa, bittibesa, bittiyaju, etc. which invariaby mean the labour 
without remuneration. However, in one passage in Vikramarjuna 
Vijaya)! of Pampa, the forced labour is mentioned to have been 
convertable into cash. But it is not clear whether the sum of money 
mentioned here was a tax. Thus, it is clear that bitti was not a tax in 
lieu of forced labour. 


Then of the remaining two views viz. that the forced labour was 
in lieu of taxes and that it was in addition to the regular taxes to be paid 
to the government, the latter view seems to be more tenable than the 
former. Because, in the inscriptions recording the grant to individual 
donees of pieces of land usually we find that they were exempted from 
various taxes and also bitti. No where the phrase ‘ either tax or Ditti’ 
implying that Dbitti was a substitute for tax occurs in the inscriptions. 
Therefore, bitti must have been in addition to the regular taxes to be 
paid to the government: 


In the light of the foregoing discussion it may be concluded that the 
institution of forced labour introduced to help the poor who were not 
in a position to pay taxes, with the development of feudal elements, 
particularly during the hey pay of feudalism was exacted in addition 
to the taxes also. It was also probable that under some circumstances 
the forced labour could have been converted either into cash or in kind.22 


The term muvitti occuring in the inscriptions and literary works of 
Karnataka seems to throw some light on the nature of exaction of 
forced labour. An inscription® from Bellary Disctict of the time of 
later Chalukyas of Kalyana mentions muvitti- Similarly, in the 
Vikramarjuna vijaya* of Pampa as noted above muvitti is mentioned 
in two contexts. In Santipurana?® also the term mivitti occurs. Muvitti 
means three types of forced labour. It is significant to note that in 
Arthasastra of Kautilya also visti is mentioned as of three types. Thus, 
for mavitti of Kannada literary and epigraphical sources we may not 
get better explanation than the one in Arthasastra. According to 
Kautilya, forced labour was employed in warfare where it consisted of 


21 Dhanamam mivittigari piindu arigange kalgeragittu Ch, VI, v. 30. 

22 In some inscriptions the term bitti-sollage occurs. It’s precise meaning is 
doubtful. But it may mean that one sollage or a measure of grain in lieu of 
bittt ( EC., V. Hn. No. 22). 

23’ S. F..1. 1X (i).No, 160, L .12. p. 147. 

24 Ch, VI, 30; Ch. IX, 10. 

25 Ch. IX, v, 2, p, 190 
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three stages, viz i) cleaning the camp, the roads, the bridges, walls and 
landing stages, ij) carrying machines, weapons armour, instruments 
and provisions and iii) of lifting the wounded soldiers from the 
battle field2®. Similarly, in Mahabharata the labourers are said to have 
accompanied the army?’?. Thus the term mavitti mentioned in the 
literary works and epigraphs of Karnataka of 10th century A. D: 
signifies that the use of unpaid labour in the battlefield continued as 
late as 10th century A. D. Further, both Kautilya2® and Manu?® hold 
the view the sadra labourers, artisans and dasas should do manual work 
in the state manufactories. Besides, such labour was also utilised in 
weighing and measuring of the grain collected as land revenue in kind. 
Perhaps the village people were expected to serve the village headman 
in filling of the granaries, taking things in or out of his house, cleaning 
or decorating his residence, working in his field and etc.” as suggested 
by Vatsayana.°° 

From she inscriptions of Karnataka also we get some glimpses of 
the nature of the employment of forced labour; but not all. From an 
inscription of about 958 A. D. we learn that, the people were expected 
to cut fodder for king’s horses and elephants.2! From the references 
occuring in the inscriptions like bittibandi32 etc. we learn that the 
people were expected to supply with their carts and other necessary 
implements in service of the kings without any rent or remuneration in 
return: Though details are not forth-coming, we can quite reasonably 
assume that the unpaid labour was employed for the construction and 
maintenance of roads and bridges, excavation and maintenance of tanks, 
for the construction of temples*3 and works of public utility. 


What were the administrative arrangements made to enroll and 
extract forced labour is not clear from the contemporary sourses of 
Karnataka. From Kautilya, we learn that one of the duties assigned 
to the village headman was to maintain records regarding the forced 
labour from each village.34 During the ancient times, since the elements 


26 Arthasdstra, X, 15 

27 Mahabharata, LIX, 41-43 | 

28 Arthasastra, Il, 4. 

29 Manusmriti, VII, 138. 

30 Kdmasitra, v. 5.5. 

31 EBC,, XI: p.. 6. 

32 EC., V. Hn. 84 and 139. 

33 It has been shown that in the construction of the Meenakshi temple at 
Madhurai, forced labour was employed. 

34 Arthasastra, II, 35. 
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of feudalism were still in their inception stage and since the rulers were 
far removed from the people, less importance seems to have been 
attached to forced labour. But during the Vijayanagara times which 
witnessed the hey-day of feudalism officers were appointed specially for 
the purpose of exacting forced labour. According to Dr. Saletore the 
officer mentioned in inscriptions®® as begara stands for the superintendent 
of forced labour.8* From the frequent references to the officer called 
begara it would be evident that during the Vijayanagara times, admini- 
strative arrangements were made to exact bitti from villagers. 


The social problem connected with the practice of forced labour 
was as to whether all communities of people, without exception, were 
expected to render forced labour to the state. From the invariable 
mention of bitti in the list of tax-exemptions accompanying the grant of 
villages to the brahmanas it would be clear that the brahmanas living in 
the agrahara villages were free from forced labour. Similarly, in an 
inscription of C-A-D- 992 from Kogali (Bellary Dist) it has been clearly 
stated that there would not be forced labour for the nakharas, gamundas, 
mahajanas and the panchamathas*". From the above two types of 
evidences it would be clear that unless otherwise stated forced labour 
in lieu of taxes however, had universal application. This view is 
supported by C. V- Vaidya according whom during the epic period 
‘*No caste was exempted from this tax of compulsory labour. Even 
the Brahmanas were made to work if they did not follow their own 
sacred profession and followed the profession of artisans and 
labourers ’’3. But usually the sudras and the artisans rendered forced 
labour asis clear from an inscription of A. D. 1213 from Gadag 
( Dharwar Dist. ).%° 

Since forced iabour formed a very negligible source of state income, 
the rulers were not very particular about it. But the donees of villages, 
who received the rights to exact forced labour deemed it a special 
privilege to have forced labour at their disposal. Thus, with the 
gradually increasing number of village grants during Chalukya and 
Rastrakata times, the strong forts of feudalism were built and with 
them references to bitti become quite a regular feature. Moreover, lack 
of coined money during the Rastraktta times, must have made payment 


35 EC., XI. Hr. 36 and 39. 

36 Social and Political life in Vijayanagara Empire (1934) vol. I, p. 345. F. No. 1. 
37 SII., IX (i) No. 24. 

38 Epic India; p. 215. 

39 Suddrarum karukarum bitti besanam mdduvaru SII., KV, No. 159, L, 48, p. 905. 
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of government dues in the form of labour service compulsory. During 
the Chalukya—Hoysala-Yadava epoch, the number of secular and 
religious donees, the recipients of the village grants, was multiplied and 
naturally their temptation to exact forced labour was also increased. 
Then, Vijayanagara times actually witnessed the hey-day of feudalism 
and during that period the levy and exacting of forced labour became 
fancy with the feudal lords. This tendency has been impressively 
explained by Prof. R. S. Sharma according to whom “the incidence of 
the labour service and forced contributions would not be much felt 
under the direct jurisdiction of the royal representatives who were 
mobile and not hereditary. But it could be rendered appressive by the 
donees who were men on the spot with a hereditary vested interest in 
the exploitation of the resources of the village ’’4°, 


Whereas forced labour was so popular with the feudal lords, we 
cannot expect it to be equally popular with the peasants. We have the 
classical example of Junagadh inscription of Rudraman which sheds 
light on the umpopularity of the institution. Similarly in an inscription 
from Chincholi ( Dharwar District ) dated 798 A. D. there is some clue 
to the unpopularity of the forced labour, for the inscription states, 
“His act is of religious merit who exempts ( people) from tax on 
irrigation and forced labour-*! 


40 Indian Feudalism, pp. 52-53. 
41 Inti Dharmam geydon niruni sunkam bitti modaldgi ellavam bitton— SII., (i), 
No. 15. 


A STUDY OF JOB-SATISFACTION OF PROFESSIONAL MEN 
K. R. MALLAPPA AND P. K. JOSEPH 


Introduction 


The depression years of 1930 witnessed great decline of business 
activity, prevalent pessimism as to the future, and an overwhelming 
concern for survival. A significant development of the 1930’s stemmed 
from the management labour conflicts of the time and great growth of 
a more radical type of trade unionism than had been prevalent in the 
United States, with such growth taking Place among the workers. It 
was because of these conflicts that considerable interest developed in 
job-satisfaction and its correlates, both among academically oriented 
industrial psychologists, who were interested in these questions for theo- 
retical purposes, and among their more practically oriented ‘colleagues 
who were hired by management to survey their plants in order that 
union orgnisation might be forestalled- Hence it is in 1932 that we 
find the first published study on job-satisfaction (Kornhauser and 
Sharp 1932) and activity that was to increase greatly in the years to 
come (Korman Abraham K. 1964). 


Job-satisfaction is the result of various attitudes possessed by an 
employee, We may define job-satisfaction as ‘‘a general attitude which 
is the result of many specific attitudes in three areas, namely: specific 
job factors, individual characteristics, and group relationships outside 
the job‘ (Blum and Naylor James, c 1968, p. 363). 


The Present Study 


The present investigation is an attempt to make a comparative 
study of job-satisfaction of three professional groups :doctors, engineers, 
and college teachers, employed in the Hubli-Dharwar Municipal 
Corporation area. An attempt is also made to study particularly the 
possible influence of length of service and socio-economic status on 
job-satisfaciion. 


Method 


The method employed in the present study is the questionnaire 
type. The questionnaire consists of statements depicting certain work 
situations and work experiences in which various attitudes that give 
Ss—20 153 
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shape to job-satisfaction are implied. {ft was a modified form of the 
one used in studying job-satisfaction of school teachers, by Shri. K- R. 
Mallappa and Shri- A. S. Dharanendraiah. Modification was made to 
suit its applicability to all the three professional groups. 


The sample consisted of 120 subjects, 40 doctors, 40 engineers 
and 40 teachers. 


The questionnaire was issued individually to each subject and was 
later collected and the answers were scored. The difference between 
the total number of positive and negative answers gives an index of 
job-satisfaction of the subject. 


Results and Discussion 


The study primarily concerns with distribution of scores on job- 
satifaction for the groups under consideration. The second phase of 
discussion is concerned with studying the degree of difference between 
the three groups. Lastly the discussion is centered around the possible 
influence of length of service and socio-economic status on job-satis- 
faction. 


TABLE I 


Showing the Frequency Distribution of Scores Obtained from 120. 
Professional men on Job-Satisfaction Study. 


CI ' f. 
10—16 13 
17—23 29 
24—30 29 
31—37 27 
38—44 14 
45—5l 8 


N 120 

The above table shows that the distribution of scores follows a 
more or less normal distribution pattern. The cases falling in the 
middle portion could be regarded as relatively satisfied and those in 
the former end as relatively less satisfied, and those in the latter end as 
relatively more satisfied. One revealing factor is that the cases falling 
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below the mean ( Mean-28 ) are morein number. This indicates that 
the majority of the subjects studied are relatively less satisfied. Figure 
No. | also corroborates the above said points. 


Fig. I 


Frequency Curve Representing Scores obtained by 120 subjects. 
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Fig. II 


Frequency Curves Representing Scores Obtained from three Professional Groups 
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TABLES IT, III & IV 


Showing the Frequency Distributions of Scores obtained from Doctors, 
Engineers, and College teachers respectively ina study of Job-Satisfaction 


TABLE II ; TABLE III TABLE IV 
Se f C.de f C. I. f 
10-16 as 10-16 6 10-16 5 
17-23 6 17-23 11 17-23 12 
24-30 13 24-30 9 24-30 13 
31-37 15 31-37 5 31-37 7 
38-44 6 38-44 5 38-44 3 
45-5] 4 45-Sl 4 45-51 0 

N 40 N 40 N 40 


Tables II, II] and IV show that the distributions of scores obtained 
by each professional group tend to follow the law of normal probabi- 
lity. Frequency curves ( Figure II) representing the scores obtained 
by each professional group, drawn on the same base line give a 
comparative view. Though all the curves show approximately a normal 
distribution, the curve representing scores obtained by doctors show 
that more number of cases falling above the mean, implying that, 
on the whole, doctors are more satisfied than the other two groups. 


To make the significance of difference between the groups, critical 
ratio is worked out. The significance of difference is certain when the 
critical ratio is greater than 1.96. The obtained critical ratio 2+98 
(Teachers Vs. Engineers ) 5¢81, (Teachers Vs. Doctors) and 0.42 
( Engineers Vs- Doctors). All indicacate that there is very significant 
difference among the three groups with regard to their job-satisfaction. 
Further, the difference is more between doctors and teachers. 


Job-Satisfiction ond Length of service 


The range of length of service in terms of years, for the group 
tested, is 18i-e. from 1 year to 19 years. To know whether length 
of service has any influence on job-satisfaction, the result is satisticially 
treated. Statistical measure used is correlation co-efficient, 

In order to know the linear relationship between job-satisfaction 


and length of service, the scores in the above table are graphically 
represented, 
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TABLE V 
Showing the Obtained ’r’ Values and their ‘t Test Values 


Groups r t Level of Significance 
Teachers °53 388 1-96 
Doctor -62 4.12 1.96 
Engineers «65 4-60 1-96 


The ‘t’ test values for each of the three groups are greater than 
1.96 (lavel of significance) which means that there is high positive 
correlation between the two variables. 


TABLE VI 


Showing the Distribution of Average Job-Satisfaction indicates of 120 
subjects classified According to their Length of Service 


ery? B Average J. S. Indices 
1-3 19 

4-6 25 

7-9 33 

10-12 36 

13-15 31.6 
16-18 ; 4] 

19-21 9.3 


Here the curve shows a gradual trend as and when service incre- 
ases in terms of years. There is an abrupt downward bend around the 
year 14. This may be due to some unknown factors. Around the year 
17 the level of satisfaction reaches its height and there after a gradual 
downward trend is observed. This clearly corroborates the findings of 
Salch and Otis (1964) ‘“‘ there is a positive relationship between the 
two variables up to the pre-retirement years and that then there isa 
sharp decrease’ ( Salch & Otis in 1664” Age and level of job-satis- 
faction personnel psychology 1964, !7=425-30.) The result thus 
support the hypothesis that holding other factors constant, there is 
generally a positive relationship between the level of job-satisfaction 
and length of service. 


Job-Satisfaction and Socio-Economic Status: 


“It is assumed that education, occupation, and income are the 
three essential variables which determine the socio-economic status in 
modern society” ( Kuppuswamy B-. 1962 Manual of S.E.S. Scale 
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Fig. II1J: Curve Representing Average Job-Satisfaction against Length of service of the 
120 subjects Studied. 
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Urban ). The entire sample tested is devided into sub-groups accord- 
ing to their S.E-S. Here education and occupation get equal weightage 
in all the three groups because these two categories are professional. 
Hence the only deciding factor is their total income. But in the present 
study only salary is taken into consideration and to that extent the 
validity of the study may be affected negatively. 


By applying the socio-economic status scale (B. Kuppuswamy 
1962) the entire sample is devided into two categories higher and upper 
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middle. Since the scale was constructed years back and since the living 
index has gone up considerably thereafter, it is assumed that those 
categories would go down to upper middle and middle respectively. 


The results of the two groups based on the qualitative data 
obtained from the test, are evaluated statistically so as to determine 
whether the level of satisfaction differs according to the socioeconomic 
status. The statistical measure used is chisquare ( X2). The X? vaiue 
then obtained is 13-17 which is indeed very high. The expected value 
at 5% level is 5.991. It indicates that the level of satisfaction differs 
according to the socio-economic status. 


Conclusions : 


From the above discussions of the results, the following conclusions 
could be drawn: 


| The frequency distributions obtained and the graphs ploted 
indicate that the scores on job-satisfaction have a tendency 
to follow the law of normal probability. 

2 It is observed that majority of persons occupy an intermediary 
position around the mean, and few people are realtively more 
satisfied and few others relatively less satisfied. 

3 Appreciable difference is observed between the three professional 
groups as far as their level of satifaction is concerned. Doctors 
seem to be more satisfied than the other two groups. 

4 There is a positive relationship between the level of job- 
satisfaction and length of service: 

5 Finally, it is observed that the level satisfaction differs 
according to the socio-economic status of people- 
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THE INTERNATIONAL OIL CRISIS AND INDIA 
M. C. KoDLI 


The international oil crisis is the result of conflicting interests of 
producing countries and international oil companies over the produc- 
tion of crude oil and the price at which it is sold. In order so under- 
stand the full significance of the present development it is necessary 
to know the history of the relationship between the oil producing 
countries and the oil companies. 


One of the distinguishing features of the international oil industry 
is that the crude oil is available only in a few countries in the world. 
Except U.S. A., U.S. S. R. and other communist countries, there are 
13 countries which are the members of the ‘‘ Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting countries,’ supplying petroleum to the world. Most of these 
countries are in the Middle East and North Africa. 


The production of oil and marketing it is in the hands of a small 
number of very big oil companies mostly owned by Americans and 
British. Out of the seven big internationa] oil companies, five are 
American and two are British. These seven companies are: 


(1) Standard Oil, New Jersey (U.S.A.) 
(2) Mobil Oil 
(3) Texas Oil ey 
(4) Gulf Oil 
(5) Standard Oil of California 

(6) Royal Dutch/Shell (U. K.) 
(7) British Petroleum 


Besides these seven big oil companies, there are also national oil 
companies which are set up by the oil producing countries recently and 
a number of smaller companies which have entered the industry in the 
last two decades. The foreign oil companies have entered into conces- 
sion agreements with the producing countries for the production of 
crude oil and marketing it. 


3° 


The seven companies which dominate the international oil industry 
are highly integrated from the stage of production of crude to the 
marketing of finished petroleum products. They own their require- 
ments of crude, control transport facilities, own their refineries and 
have their distribution outlets all over the world. These companies 
produced in 1969 nearly 80 per cent of the oil in the world 
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outside the communist countries and North America. They also 
controlled 70 percent of the refining capacity outside U.S. A. and 
communist countries.1 These seven groups of companies are also 
associated with one another through joint ventures and joint ownership 
of subsidiaries. These companies had also some sort of understanding 
regarding the price at which they sold their crude before the second 
world war. But these companies are also in competition with one 
another. The competition is the non-price competition namely improve- 
ment in product, service and advertisement etc. The price competition 
is prevented because of the cartel arrangement among themselves and 
the prevalence of the system of posted prices. 


It is very interesting to know how this system of posted price came 
into existence in the Middle East which now happens to be the 
dominant crude producing area in the world. Before Second World 
War the Middle East was not an important producer of crude. 
That time the Gulf of Mexico— Carribean area was the dominant 
supply source for World Market. In 1939 Middle East was supplying 
only 5 per cent of total world oil production.2 The exports were 
limited to countries very near to the region and to Western Europe. 
Middle East oil accounted for about 20 per cent of the total 
imports in Western Europe.* Since Middle East crude was produced 
by the big international oil companies who were also operating in the 
U.S. A., the Middle East crude was sold in Europe at a price which 
equated the laid down cost of this crude to the refineries in Europe 
with the laid down cost of similar crude from Western Hemisphere 
sources. This is called the single basing point system. According 
to this system Middle East crude was sold as if it was being shipped 
from U. S. Gulf. The Middle East had a freight advantage for delivery 
to the east of Suez and the Eastern Mediterranean area. Therefore, 
the suppliers to these areas got higher return. To the west of suez the 
returns were low. The point of equal cost was considered to be some 
point in the south Italy. 


Since the international oil companies were highly integrated 
from the stage of crude oil production to marketing the price at 
which oil is transferred from one stage to another in an integrated 
company had only an accounting significancee It did not really 


1 Odell P. R.: ‘‘ Oil and World Power ’’, Penguin Books, 1970, p. 13. 

2 Odell P.R.: “‘ The Significance of Oil’’, Journal of Contemporary History, 
July, 1968 

3 Ibid. 
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matter from the point of view of the over all profitabilty of the 
conern whether it showed profits at the stage of production of crude 
or refining or transport or marketing. But these companies prefer- 
red to show more profits at the stage of crude oil production rather 
than at the stage of refining or marketing because it was advantageous 
for them for anumber of reasons. Firstly when they sell crude to 
outsiders, they get a higher profit. Secondly high price of crude will 
increase the cost to independent refiner without affecting the integrated 
companies and put the independent refiner at adisadvantage vis-a-vis 
the integrated oil companies. Thirdly the price of crude oil in the 
Middle East should have some relation to the price of crude from the 
Western Hemisphere where the cost of production was much higher.* 
The major oil companies had an interest there also. 


But later on thesingle basing point system began to weaken because 
of two factors. 


1) The scrutiny of the government purchasing agencies during the 
war and the change in the export pattern of Middle East oil. 
Before the second World War the bulk of the Middle East crude 
went to European countries, where the net returns to middle East 
crude was less than that on US Gulf price because of the greater 
Transport cost due to payment of toll for passing through the 
Suez canal. This was of course compensated by a higher realization 
on sales to countries East of Suez: But during the war Middle 
East oil was sold mainly in areas where the net return was much 
higher, on the basis of Gulf plus. When this practice was questioned 
by government purchasing agencies this had to be given up. 


2) The entry of smaller oil companies into the business of crude oil 
production inthe Middle East: A number of independent oil 
companies had a considerable success in the exploration for oil in 
many countries in the Middle East in the forties. Since these 
companies were not integrated oil companies they lacked 
sufficient market outlet for their crude outside the U.S. A- and 
therefore started selling crude at a lower price. The result of all 
this was a complete break up of the Gulf plus pricing in the year 
1944.5 


4 Edith Pensore;: ‘* Middle East Oil: The international Distribution of Profits. 
and Income Taxes’? Economica, August, 1960, 

5 Frank H.J,: ‘‘ Crude Oil Prices in the Middle East’’, Frederick A. Praeger 
Publishers, Inc., 1967. 
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With the break up ofthe single basing point the Persian Gulf 
became a second basing point and the level of prices in the Persian 
Gulf were fixed on par with the prices in the U. S. Gulf even though 
the cost of production in the Middle East was considerably lower than 
that in the Western Hemisphere. This high crude oil prices resulted 
in high earnings on production. The integrated oil companies have 
used this high earnings to finance exploration and development. By 
spending more money on exploration and development the oil 
companies could diversify their sources of crude so that they can reduce 
their dependence on politically unpredictable sources. 


The U. S. government also gave certain tax concessions to U. S. 
oil companies which were engaged in exploration and development 
within the country as well as outside the country for reasons of 
security. The oil comp anies took advantage of this concession to 
increase their reserves of oil as well as to reduce their tax obligations 
to the U. S. The U.S. government’s favourable tax treatment for oil 
exploration and development included, allowing losses, dry holes, and 
intangibles i.e. the cost of development not embodied in sa!vageable 
equipment. It also gave “‘ depletion allowance ”’ against tax in respect 
of wasting oil reserves in the ground. This is at 27«5 percent of gross 
producing income or 50 percent of producing income whichever is less- 
This tax concession combined with high level of prices, gave the oil 
companies huge profits. No importing country either U.S. or any 
western oil importing country objected to this high price of crude. 
In the case of U- S. both the oil companies and government favoured 
higher price for the Middle East crude. The oil companies favoured a 
higher price for Middle East crude not only because it gave them 
higher profits on their Middle East investments, but also because it 
helped them protect their investments in oil in the U. S. A. Because the 
U.S.A. has been an oil importer since 1948, the U-S. government also 
wanted to protect the domestic oil industry from foreign competition 
for reasons of security: 


Similarly other oil,,importing countries in Western Europe like 
U.K., Netherlands and France are home countries of international oil 
companies. Their international payments position benefitted more 
from high prices than from low prices: High prices of oil also gave 
protection to domestic energy producing industries in some of the 
countries like U- K., Germany, France and Belgium.® 


6 Frank H. J. op. cit. 
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Later on certain developments took place which changed the pay- 
ment by the oil companies to host governments. The U.S. tax laws 
permitted foreign tax payments to be treated as full tax credits against 
U.S. income taxes. This used to be treated as a cost item earlier. 
The oil companies, in order to take benefit from this change in U.S. 
tax laws changed payments to host governments from flat royalty to an 
income tax calculated on the basis of posted prices. By 1954 all major 
oil producing countries in the Middle East were on 50: 50 profit sharing 
basis. When the mode of payment changed to profit sharing the 
producing countries acquired direct interest in high prices. Till then 
they were not bothered about the prices because the royalty was based 
on the quantity of crude produced and had no relevance to the price 
at which it was sold. At the same time there was increasing competition 
between established majors and new entrants to sell crude oil. We 
have already seen that a number of smaller companies had entered into 
exploration in many countries in the Middle East. They achieved 
success in exploration. By the time these companies achieved success 
in exploration in the Middle East and started exporting crude oil 
to the U.S., the U.S. government imposed import quota in the 
year 1959. This import restriction by the U-S- government was 
particularly harsh towards the new comers in the Middle East 
in view of the fact that these ‘minors’ lacked refining and 
marketing facilities outside U. S. Therefore, in order to get more 
sales the smaller oil companies. started offering lower prices. 
When the oil companies reduced posted prices the producing countries 
objected to this because it reduced their income by way of tax. The 
organization of petroleum exporting contries which came into existence 
in 1960 was primarily meant to protect the income of the producer 
contries from falling. The OPEC not only has been able to halt the 
decrease in oil prices once it came into existence hut also has been able 
to increase the price of crude oil especially in recent years. An idea 
of the extent of the increase in the price of crude oil can be had from 
the fact that the posted price was increased from $ 2+59 per barrel 
in January, 1973 to $11-65 per barrel in January 1974. The OPEC 
countries’? are also persuing certain other demands like participation 


7 Members of OPEC are: 


1. Abu Dhabi 2. Algeria 3. Ecuador 

4. Indonesia 5. Iran 6. Iraq 

7. Kuwait 8. Libya 9. Nigeria 
10. Qatar ll. Saudi Arabia 12. Venezuela 


13. Gabon. 
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with an ultimate objective of complete nationalisation of the oil 
companies. The acceptance of the demand for participation of the 
producing countries by the oil companies has led to further problems. 
Many producing countries do not have their own national oil com- 
panies through which they can market their participation crude to 
outside countries. In the absence of their own companies they are 
compelled to sell this crude to the international oil companies. Here 
again the question of price at which this crude is sold to the oil com- 
panies arises. Therefore, the relationship between producing countries 
and the oil companies now depends upon how successfully they 
have been able to solve all these new problems that have arisen. 


After the Arab-Israeli war of 1973 OPEC members have different 
types of government company agreements. This is because of the 
differences in the abilities of the producer governments to take the 
extreme step of nationalisation. Some of the members of OPEC viz., 
Abu Dhabi, Kuwait, Nigeria, Qatar and Saudi Arabia are having 
participation arrangements with the companies. Another set of OPEC 
members, Algeria, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq and Libya operate industries 
they have wholly or partially nationalised. Venezuela has decided 
on early nationalisation whereas Ecuador has an option to partici- 
pate: Iran has both a national oil company as well as patnership 
arrangement with foreign companies. With the achievement of 25 
percent participation in the concessionary companies by 3 countries 
namely Saudi Arabia, Abu Dhabi, Qatar on Ist January 1973, there 
has been an increasing demand for participation in many countries 
in the Middle East. In fact this participation has been raised to 
60 percent in some countries viz., Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Abu Dhabi, 
Qatar and Oman and Bahrain.® This gave the state companies title to 
oil produced by the companies to the extent of participation, but when 
they do not have the facility to market this oil internationally they had 
to sell a part of it back to the companies. The price at which they 
sold this oil was some where between the tax paid cost and posted 
price. But recently the producing countries have been able to raise the 
price of this ‘buy-back’ Oil to 93 to 94-8 percent of the posted price- 
The producing countries raised posted prices, got participation, raised 
royalty rates, increased the price of buy-back oil. As a result of all 
this the companies now have very little incentive Jeft to produce and 
export oil. It is almost certain now that the oil producing countries 


8 “End of an Era’’ Fortnightly Journal of Industry and Commerce, Feb. 1, 1975. 
9 Fortnightly Journal of Industry and Commerce, op. cit. 
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gradually want to take over completely the oil companies by way of 
nationalisation. The fact that it has not happened already is because 
these countries lack the scientific, technical and managerial abilities to 
run this highly developed industry. But there is no doubt that these 
countries are going to acquire them. When this happens the inter- 
national oil companies will become buyers of the crude instead of 
sellers, because the ‘down-stream ’ operations like refining, transport 
and marketing in most parts of Europe and U.S. A. arestill in the 
hands of the major international companies. 


Repurcussions on India 


In India the demand for energy is increasing at a fast rate because 
of industrialisation. The consumption of petroleum products is also 
increasing along with the total increase in the demand for energy. In 
about |5 years time from 1954 to 1969 the consumption of energy has 
increased two fold from 189 million tones of coal equivalent to 
377 million tonnes of coal equivalent.1° There is also a change 
in the energy composition. The share of the non-commercial 
sources like cow-dung, charcoal, firewood and other plant wastes 
decreased from 68 percent in 1954to 49 percent in 1969. In the 
commercial energy petroleum has overtaken coal. In 1954 coal was the 
dominant source of primary commercial energy. It accounted for 
17 percent of the total and 53 percent of the commercial energy 
consumed, in 1954. In 1969 it accounted for 26 percent of the total 
and 51 percent of the commercial energy. Coal’s share in 1969 was 
reduced to 21 percent of the total and 51 percent of the commercial 
energy consumed. » 


According to a statement made in the Lok Sabha on December 3, 
1971 the demand for petroleum products in the sixties increased at the 
rate of 9-3 percent per annum.!! Thetotal demand for petroleum 
‘products in 1960 was 7+8 million tonnes and it went up to 17.8 million 
in 1969 and to 19-05 m.t.in 1970-71 andto 22-6m.t. in 1972-73. 
It is estimated that this may go up to 36-27 m-t. in 1978-79 the last 
year of the Fifth Paln-1@ With industrialisation the demand for 
petroleum is going to increase even though there has been a slight 


10 NCAER: “Consumption Pattern of Petroleum Products in India ’’, NCAER, 
New Delhi, 1972. 

11 Oil Commentrary, Ist Feb., 1972. 

12 Mehta Balraj: “‘ India and the World Oil Crisis’’, Sterling Publishers Pvt, Ltd., 
New Delhi, 1974., p. 65. 
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reduction inthe consumption of petroleum products after the steep 
increase in prices in 1974. 


Since India is importing two-thirds of its requirements of crude from 
the Middle East, it is facing short-run as well as long-run problems 
arising out of steep increase in crude prices. The short-run problem 
stems from the fact that the balance of payments position is worsening 
due to import of crude. India at present imports much of the oil 
through the international oil companies because under the refinery 
agreement the foreign owned refineries are allowed to get crude oil 
from their parent companies in the Middle East. The proportion of oil 
imported directly is increasing in recent years especially after the take 
over of ESSO and Burmah-shell refineries at Bombay: The Govern- 
ment has entered into bilateral agreements with Iran, Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia for the supply of crude. In view of the changes that have taken 
place in the international oil scene it is inevitable that India should 


TABLE 1 
Crude and petroleum products imported during 1960-1975 


Q= Million Tonnes V=Rs: in crores 


Year Products Crude Total 
Q V Q Ma Q V 

1960 2-032 41-02 5723 40-57 7°755 81°59 
1961 2-481 47.61 5 +968 39231 8.449 86292 
1962 2:984 51+46 6.022 3873 9-006 90-19 
1963 2-900 58-81 6519 41-78 9.419 96-59 
1964 2956 53278 6°791 42-59 9-747 96°37 
1965 2-880 44.73 6-811 40.38 9.691 85-11 
1966 2.207 52.02 7457 56.10 9.664 108.12 
1967 0.951 39-01 8: 704 78<99 9.655 11860 
1968 0:953 40.74 10-450 93-88 11-383 134.62 
1969 1.052 38.24 10.702 94-40 11-754 132-24 
1970 0-970 3053 11.665 102-36 12.635 132-89 
1971 1.932 43°49 — 12-688 139-88 14.620 183.37 
1972 36257 5669 12-310 144-25 = - 15-567 20094 
1973 3.975 100°39 13°443 244-56 17-418 344-95 
1974 22949 209-79 13.972 899-36 16-921 1109-15 
19758 #22180 188-79 13-669 D5 7H9.1 152849 1146-70 


Source : Indian Petroleum and Chemicals Statistics Part-I, 1973 and Jan-Dec 1975. 


Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals, Government of India. 
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Teduce the burden on its balance of payments on account of import of 
crude and petroleum products. This it can do by having a Government 
to Government contact over the import of crude and also for other 
commercial operations. There are two forms in which producer 
countries encourage co-operation with foreign governments!%, 


1) The producing countries can build refineries in patnership with 
consuming governments and independent oil companies so that 
they can supply crude oil to that country. 


2) Secondly the producing countries invite the consuming governments 
in a joint venture to explore for oilin the producing countries: 
India along with Philips and ENI of Italy has entered into such an 
agreement with Iran to explore for oil. 


As a long-term policy measure India has no alternative but to 
reduce its dependence on a foreign energy source: This it can do by 
developing alternative forms of energy as well as by intensifying the 
oil exploration activities both on shore and off shore, The discovery 
of oilin Bombay High hasincreased the hopes of self-sufficiency in 
oil by the end of this decade. India has also an abundant supply 
of coal. The recoverable reserves of coking coal are estimated to be 
1300 million tonnes and proven reserves of non-coking coal about 
one lakh million tonnes.!* Therefore, the production of coal should be 
stepped up. Similarly oil exploration activities should be intensified 
so that India reduces its dependence on foreign oil. 


13. Dasgupta B.: ‘* The Oil Industry in India”’, Frank Cass and Co, Ltd., London, 
1971, p. 241. 

14. Mehta Balraj: op. cit. 
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SUPER POWER AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES — A STUDY 
OF SOVIET POLICY TOWARDS INDIA* 


V. T. Patit and A.M. RAJASEKHARIAH 


The concept of a super power is not a new development and there 
are many examples in history to prove this point. Ever since states 
were formed such super powers have existed. For instance, the ancient 
Greek city-states of Athens and Sparta were super powers. In ancient 
times a super power was one who had superior military resources and 
could mobilise more quickly and fully. However, in the modern period 
a super power can be defined as that nation which can deploy and 
exhibit great superiority in nuclear and conventional arms and forces. 
‘* A modern super power, by definition, then, is not one which can, far 
better than any others, pursue her diplomatic means, but a State which 
cannot be attacked with impunity.” ! 


In the contemporary world the Soviet Union and the United 
States are the super powers which if attacked can effectively destroy 
any other combination of powers. Their budgets are largely devoted to 
meet the defence requirements and to perfect powers of retaliation. 
The super power is a state with great military and economic predomi- 
nance. It is usually a global power with world-wide interests. Any 
event in the world is judged from the perspective of how it affects the 
vital national interest of the super power. All this involves an inter- 
meshing of diplomatic offices spread throughout the world. The super 
power is bound to have a high degree of interaction with other countries 
of the world. By inducements of economic aid, technical assistance 
and links in the socio-cultural field, the super power makes an 
attempt to influence the flow of events in other countries. The super 
power seeks to thrust its influence into the the world by arming small 
and middle powers, thereby creating competitive armament race leading 
to conflict and war among these states. Further, the super power is 
an ideological state in the sense that in its relationship with other 
countries it seeks to enhance its ideological interest- The Soviet Union 
is an ideological state firmly wedded to the Marxist-Leninist doctrine. 


* Paper presented at the 35th All-India Political Science Conference held at 
Tirupati in January, 1976. 


1. S. Gopal, *‘ An Intermediate Power ’’, Seminar, Vol. 133, September, 1970, 
p. 33 
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This fact is a fundamental concern of the Soviet leaders when they 
formulate policies towards other nations. It seeks to weave a power 
configuration through its economic and military strength with a view 
to play a dominant role in world affairs. This article will examine 
Soviet policy towards India from the vantage position of a super power. 


The evolution of Soviet policy towards India can be traced from 
the period of the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. But the fact was that 
the Soviet Union paid little attention to the Indian sub-continent until 
the Second World War. Lenin and his associates directed their 
attention to regions they considered as important such as Europe and 
China. They were also handicapped by their lack of experience and 
knowledge of Asia. However, Soviet leaders like Lenin extended their 
sympathy and support to the nationalist movement in India. On the 
other hand, the framework of India’s Soviet policy was laid down by 
Nehru as far back as 1927 during his brief visit to the Soviet Union. 
Nehru was deeply influenced by the economic achievements of the 
Soviet Union through the planning process. He drew hard conclusions 
from the Soviet experiment with the hope of improving the economic 
conditions in India- Nehru realised that the U.S.S.R- was a large 
country spread over the continents of Asia andEurope. Between such 
two countries there could be amity or enemity. Russia could not be 
ignored as it was India’s neighbour and development of friendly 
relations was later to become one of the cardinal principles of India’s 
foreign policy. 


After India’s independence Soviet policy towards India passed 
through three important phases. In the initial period it was governed by 
Stalin’s basic hostility towards the capitalist world. In this phase the 
Soviets did not consider India as a genuinely independent country. The 
Soviet press was critical of India’s internal developments and it paid 
scant attention to India’s emerging policy of non-alignment. The 
Indian constitution was looked upon as a vehicle for helping to keep 
power in the hands of the national bourgeoisie and the capitalists. The 
Pravada correspondent wrote that, ‘‘ India these days is torn up in the 
struggles between the American and British capitalists. American mono- 
polists are competing with the British, who have long established their 
role and are unwilling to lose it- It is clear that India continues to be a 
part of the British empire, she is in the English sterling bloc and is 
in the imperial defence system.”’? The Soviet Union was not apparently 


2. Pravda, 29th March, 1952. 
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very happy with India’s policy of non-alignment- It believed that 
because of India’s past contacts, it was veering more towards the West. 
In short, the Kremlin accused India of ‘‘ obedience and enslavement ” 
to Anglo-American policies.® 


On the other hand, India presented an ambivalent attitude towards 
the Soviet Union. India had all the admiration for Soviet attempts to 
improve economic standards of its people through large-scale planning. 
At the same time Nehru was not unaware of the regimentation of the 
Soviet society. Stalin’s policy of regarding those who were not under 
his control as the enemies of the Soviet Union kept Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions under acloud. Added to this was the complicating factor of the 
ties between the Indian Communist Party and the Soviet Union, which 
made Indian leaders wary of the Soviet Union. 


With the outbreak of the Korean war the scene of hostilities 
shifted to Asia and because of India’s constructive policies, Indian 
foreign policy met with some approval in the Kremlin. On the whole, 
Soviet policy was appreciative of the Indian role in the Korean war. 
This only meant that India’s influence on Soviet policies was limited 
to the area where Soviet interests were directly involved. In spite of 
India’s meaningful role in the Korean war, Soviet policy on Kashmir 
remained unchanged. 


The second phase in Indo—Soviet relations began with the coming 
to power of Khrushchev after the death of Stalin. Stalin kept Soviet 
foreign policy in a state of stagnation and inertia, primarily because 
of his hostile attitude towards the West. The new leaders of the Soviet 
Union decided to relax tensions within the Soviet Union and the non= 
Communist world. Asa part of their general reassesment of the world 
situation and their policies, the Soviet leaders took a fresh look at 
Asian countries- No dramatic shift in policy was evident, but a gradual 
change in outlook was observable, Cultural exchange and economic 
ties between India andthe Soviet Union beganto grow with both 
nations realising that there were some issues of identical interest to 
them. Ata time when Soviet policy was concerned with cold-war 
politics, Pakistan joined the western group of nations in a number of 
military pacts. Since the Soviet Union was traditionally hostile to the 
setting of foreign military bases on its periphery, Soviet leaders were 
in a position to sympathise with Indian reaction to the American 
military bases in Pakistan. 


3. K. Devendra, Soviet Relations, with India and Pakistan, (Vikas Publishing 
House Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 1971), p. 36. 
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The Soviet Union initiated the new policy of cultivating better ties 
with India. Being involved in the cold war, the Kremlin was keen 
to support India against Pakistan which had aligned itself with 
the West. Indo-Soviet relations began to grow in all the significant 
areas of foreign policy operations—economic, political and cultural. 
Taking all these positive factors into consideration the Soviet leaders 
“not only stepped up the use of traditional media and techniques, 
but turned to their own use of policy instruments associated previously 
with Western democratic diplomacy, such as economic aid.’ The 
investment of Soviet resources in India was meant to reinforce the 
ability of the latter to withstand the pressure from Western countries. 
Apart from this, Soviet strategic interests were served, as helping an 
Asian country would enable it to establish a sphere of influence in the 
area. 


The fifties could be termed as a period of developing friendship 
in Indo-Soviet relations. It was during this period that Nehru paid a 
memorable visit to the Soviet Union followed by a successful visit to 
India by Khrushchev and Bulganin, ‘These visits were historic in the 
sense that the reception accorded to these leaders in both the countries 
was unprecedented in their impact. K.P.S. Menon has described the 
Soviet reception to Nehru as of a kind “ for which there has been no 
parallel in Moscow before or since.’’> Nehru’s visit to the Soviet 
Union was an important landmark in the history of Indo-Soviet 
relations. Political commentators have not fully realised the signific- 
ance of this visit which was largely responsible for placing Indo-Soviet 
relations on a sound footing. 


From India’s point of view, Indo-Soviet relations had to be 
strengthened because of the favourable and positive policies of the 
Soviet Union towards India- Indian leaders firmly believed that Soviet 
policy of peaceful co-existence with differing ideological systems 
reduced the dangers of war considerably. Soviet support and praise 
for India’s policies enhanced the prestige of the latter enabling 
it to play a moderating and mediating role in the conflicts 
between the East and the West- Improved relations with the Soviet 
Union served as a warning to Pakistan that India had a strong ally in 
Soviet Union, It was also in India’s interest to cultivate good neigh- 


4, .J. Lederer, (Ed.,), Russian Foreign Policy—Essays in Historical perspective, 
( Yale University Press, New Haven, 1962), p. 302. 

5. K.P. S. Menon, The Flying Troika, (Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1963 ), 
p. 106. 
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bourly relations with the Soviet Union so that the latter could shift its 
neutral position on Kashmir to one fully supporting India. This 
expectation came to bear fruit when Khrushchev declared that “ the 
question ‘of Kashmir as one of the states of India has been decided 
by the people of Kashmir.’’® Inline with such a policy the Soviet 
Union consistently supported India onthe issue of Kashmir in the 
United Nations. 


By the end of the fifties India had gained considerable prestige in 
the comity of nations and had become a major factor of Soviet interest 
in view of its independent foreign policy. By its effective role in the 
Korean crisis, at the Geneva Conference in 1954, in the Suez Crisis 
and in the Bandung Conference, India in the Soviet view-point had 
enhanced its power position. 


The Sino-Indian conflict of 1962 was a real test of Soviet friend- 
ship towards India. In the hostilities between the two countries Russia 
inclined more towards [ndia- Nehru believed Khrushchev would bring 
pressure on China to give up its aggressive posture towards India.’ 
The Chinese on the one hand did not like Soviet neutrality between 
‘fraternal’ China and ‘friendly’ India. The Tass news agency 
expressed ‘“‘ the hope that India and China with both of whom the U.S. 
S.R. enjoyed friendly relations would settle their disputes peacefully. ’’8 
On the other hand, it has been reported that Khrushchev reprimanded 
the Chinese leadership for its border conflict with India. 


Under Khrushchev’s leadership Indo-Soviet relations reached their 
high watermark. The Soviet Union extended massive economic 
assistance to a number of Indian projects in the field of heavy 
industry and metallurgy. With the help of Soviet assistance India 
could build a fairly strong infra-structure for rapid industrialization 
and modernization. Friendship and co-operation during this period 
formed an integral part of their respective foreign policies. They 
sprung from a deep yearning for justice and equality in a highly 
complex world. The similarity of approach to problems of colonialism 
and racialism cemented the ties more firmly. 


With the fall of Khrushchev and the coming to power of Kosygin 
and Brezhnev, [ndo-Soviet relations took a new and subtle turn. There 


6. The Times of India, December, 12, 1955. 

7, J. Rolland, A History of Sino-Indian Relations—Hostile Co-existence, (D. Van 
Nostrand Co. Inc., Princeton, 1967), p. 135. 

8. Peking Review, Vol. 6, No. 9, March 1, 1963. 
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was a qualitative change in Russia’s attitude towards India. These new 
leaders put a new interpretation to the concept of non-alignment. 
With the result Russia made no distinction between India and Pakistan 
as both of these fell under the category of neighbours. They believed 
that conflict was the normal pattern of relationship between the 
Communist and non—Communist worlds. Conflict to them did not 
mean an all-out global war, but it involved manceuvreing openly if 
possible, and clandestinely if necessary to cause a transformation in 
the non-socialist order. They were possibly prepared for adjustment 
without swerving from their ultimate goal. This naturally permitted a 
frequent shift in strategy and tactics. Depending upon the situation 
there was frequent shift from limited co-operation to an attitude of 
sharp rivalry. Soviet Union was keen to promote its vital national 
interests and its policy towards India was a reflection of this basic 
pattern of behaviour among nations, 


The ostensible reason for a policy of parallelism between India 
and Pakistan was to wean Pakistan away from the growing Sino-Pak 
collision. But it was surely naive on the part of the Soviet Union if it 
had expected Pakistan to give up close friendship with China. To 
Pakistan the arch enemy was India and it knew that China was the only 
country which could contain India geographically and militarily. The 
Soviet Union was set upon moving Pakistan out of the Western 
military pacts as Pakistan and provided military bases to the United 
States. For all these reasons the Kremlin treated Pakistan on par 
with India. Such an approach by the Soviet Union caused considerable 
concern in India and raised doubts whether the Soviet Union would 
continue to support India on Kashmir.?® 


As Pakistan was developing close relations with China it naturally 
received Soviet Union’s attention. At this time India had become 
dependent upon the Soviet Union in the political and economic field, 
with the result the Soviet Union took India for granted. In the Rann 
of Kutch dispute and the Indo-Pak conflict of 1965 the Russians 
adopted a non-partisan attitude towards India and Pakistan. The 
Soviet Union moved swiftly to cultivate Pakistan and it received a 
favourable response from the latter. The Kremlin’s neutral position 
did not arise from any indifference and ideological hostility towards 
the Indian sub-continent but hada positive purpose of maintaining 
Soviet presence in both countries. 


9. W. J. Barnds, India, Pakistan and the Great Powers, (Pall Mall Press, London, 
S725). Dp. LOG, 
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In general, the Soviets consolidated their presence in the sub- 
continent as a mediating power after the Tashkent Conference and the 
numerous high level visits to Pakistan and the economic and cultural 
agreements between the two countries indicated the importance that 
the Kremlin attached to a policy of developing friendly relations with 
Pakistan. This was ultimately followed by the Soviet decision to 
supply arms to Pakistan in 1968. This decision may have been the 
result of Pakistan serving a virtual ultimatum on the Soviet Union that 
unless it supplied lethal weapons to Pakistan also it would not be ina 
position to regard the Soviet Union as neutral in considering Indo-Pak 
problems!” Indian public opinion reacted sharply to this new and 
ominous development. A. G. Noorani commented that it “‘can be 
confidently expected therefore that it is a continuance of the arms race 
and a sustained skilful exploitation of India—Pak differences by Russia 
and China in order to further their own interests. ’711 


Indo-Soviet relations took a turn for the better after 197! with the 
Sino-American rapproachment signalled by the visit of President 
Nixon to China. Added to this were the new developments in 
erstwhile East Pakistan where a movement for freedom was launched 
under the leadership of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. These two develop- 
ments led to a rethinking and reorientation of Soviet policy towards 
India. For the first time the Soviet Union realised that it needed a 
countervailing force in the form of India to balance the Sino-American- 
Pak axis. In order to prevent the undermining of Soviet influence 
in the sub-continent, the Soviet Union entered into a Treaty of Peace 
Friendship and Cooperation ‘‘which covers the whole gamut of 
relations between India and the Soviet Union, provides specifically for 
the consolidation and exparsion of arrangements for economic, 
scientific and technological cooperation. ’’!? 


After the secession of East Pakistan followed by the Indo-Pak 
war of 1971, the Soviet Union completely supported the Indian 
position. Under the provision of the Friendship Treaty, the Soviet 
Union rendered diplomatic support and provided increased flow of arms 
supplies to meet India’s rising commitments. Since 1971, Indo-Soviet 


10. For a discussion of the motives and implications of the Russian decision to 
supply arms to Pakistan see, A. M. Rajasekhariah and V. T. Patil, ‘‘ Soviet 
Arms Supply to Pakistan: Motives and implications’’, Zhe Modern Review 
Vol. XXII, No. 10, October, 1968. 

11. A. G. Noorani, Aspects of India’s Foreign Policy, N. D., p, 119. 

12. Indian Recorder and Digest, Vol. XVIII, September, 1973, p. 3. 
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relations have continued to grow further with close cooperation in the 
economic and cultural fields. Visits of Soviet diplomats and leaders 
to India are becoming more frequent and both the countries are keen 
to stabilise the situation in the Indian sub-continent. 


India with its large size and population and its strategic location 
has carved out a unique position in Asia. By virtue of its anti- 
colonialist and anti-imperialist traditions it was the obvious choice of 
the Soviet Union asa potential ally in the unceasing fight against 
imperiaiist domination of the developing nations in Asia. The origins 
of Indo-Soviet friendship can be traced to the powerful anti-colonial and 
anti-imperialist sentiments in countries like India which won freedom 
from western colonialism. The Soviet Union as the first socialist state 
recognised that India had to be its dependable ally® On questions 
pertaining to relations with countries of Asia, the Soviet Union gives 
special attention. This appears normal because two-thirds of all 
Soviet territory lines in the Asian continent. Following a Marxist- 
Leninist international policy the Soviet Union is aware of the 
necessity of peaceful co-existence among states with differing social 
systems. 


India’s policy of non-—alignment rests on four fundamental 
considerations. It has been recongnised that the major task before the 
country is one of political, social and economic development. This 
means that India was not interested in involvement in the struggle 
between the West and the Communist powers. Supporting either side 
in the global struggle would be a divisive force among a people in dire 
need of greater national unity. Aligning itself with any major power 
would dilute its freedom which has been won with great sacrifice. As 
the strongest power in the sub-continent India has no need for full 
external support to bolster its regional positions. Given these basic 
considerations and the fact that India is a large emerging power, it 
cannot be expected to give undue importance to aid-giving countries 
in its foreign policy calculations. “‘ A better way of management of 
relationship between such two nations ( India and the Soviet Union) 
would be to reduce the element of aid politics in their bilateral 
relationship and the better way of achieving it is by accelerating India’s 
efforts for self-reliant economic development.’’!4 


13 K. Neelkant, Partners in Peace-A study in Indo-Soviet Relations, ( Vikas 
Publishing House, Bombay, 1972), p. 139. 

14 J.A. Naik, India, Russia, China and Bangladesh, (S. Chand and Co., Pvt., 
Ltd. New Delhi, 1972 ), P. 67. 
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As for the future, Indo-Soviet relations are bound to involve 
cooperation in political, technical and scientific matters. The quantity 
and quality of Soviet Union’s assistance to key sectors of Indian 
economy may be expected to continue. However, India should realise 
that depending upon the power equations and permutations and com- 
binations at any particular time, a set of relations between nations 
involved in this region shall prevail in the future. India will have to 
adopt a more pragmatic approach towards the Soviet Union and this 
may have potential long range benifit for India itself. Therefore a 
realistic and practical foreign policy must have the necessary flexibility 
to deal with the changed and changing situation. It isa well-known 
maxim that the conduct of foreign relations ought riot be conceived as 
an end in itself, but rather as one of the means through which a higher 
purpose is served. India’s policy towards the Soviet Union founded 
largely on ideology and economic considerations must be linked more 
effectively with the existing military and geopolitical realities. 


THE GROUND STONE INDUSTRY OF SOUTH-WESTERN 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


V. RAMI REDDY 


I. Introduction 


The Neolithic Culture of South-western Andhra Pradesh, like its 
counterparts of South India or elsewhere in the Old World, is characte- 
rised by the arts of domestication of animals, agriculture, pottery, 
pecked and ground stone and blade industries and above all sedentary 
settlements, ornaments and so on, and is stratigraphically confirmed 
by the excavations at the prehistoric and ashmound site of Palavoy, 
in Kalyandurg taluk of Anantapur district (Rami Reddy, 1968). The 
culture is thus distinguished by its many-sided technological and 
economic development over the pre-existing mesolithic way of life. 
The early phase of this culture in this region appears to be older than 
2000 B. C. as known from the radiocarbon dates obtained for Palavoy 
and other sites in the Peninsula. 


The tool technology of this culture comprises two lithic industries, 
the pecked and ground stone, and blade and microlithic. The present 
paper is devoted to the study of the first of these industries. It is mainly 
based upon a surface collection of 1908 artifacts of which 1187 (62-21%) 
are complete while the remaining 721 (37.79) are broken specimens. 
Besides, 208 saddle queras were recorded on the surface at several sites. 
but not collected as they were too heavy to transport. These and other 
implements were found at 34 sites, three in Adoni and Alur taluks of 
Kurnool district and the rest in Anantapur district. All the sites are 
plotted on the map of the region (Fig. | ): they are generally confined 
to the feet, slopes, or tops of high castellated granite hills, a characte- 
ristic physiographic feature of the Deccan, where rock-shelters to live 
in and raw materials inthe form of trap dykes to manufacture tools 
were available. 


II, The Industry 


The proportion of artifacts of the ground stone industry of the 
neolithic culture of South-western Andhra Pradesh varies from site to 
site. The site of Budagavi Hill yielded the largest number of tools 
( 176 specimens; 9.23% ). This together with four other sites, Hulikal, 
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Velpumadugu, Katamadevudu Hill and Havaligi consisted of 37.03 
per cent artifacts in the total collection. The sites where the artifactual 
number ranges between 50 and 90, yielded 678 ( 35-54% ) specimens. 
Another 422 ( 22.13% ) artifacts were found at ten more sites where the 
total number exceeds 20, but below 50 at each. The remaining nine 
sites, whose artifactual yield is below 20 at each, consist of only 109 
( 5:70% ) specimens. 

The raw materials, tool types and their manufacturing techniques, 
with minor variations, are similar to those already known from the 
adjoining Bellary and Raichur districts in particular and other regions 
of Peninsular India in general. 


II. (1) The Raw Materials 


Igneous, metamorphic and sedimentary rocks were all employed 
for the manufacture of the tools of this industry. The first group 
occurring inthe form of dykes and sills includes basic rocks ranging 
from very fine-grained basalts to medium to coarse-grained dolerites 
and epidiorites as well as amphibolites ( or greenstones ); acidic rocks 
such as granites; granodiorites; epidote granites and pegmates and 
intermediate rocks such as diorites. The metamorphic rocks comprise 
finely banded micaceous schists, coarsely banded granite gneisses and a 
few siliceous rocks like quartz. The last or the sedimentary group 
comprises only sandstones of medium texture belonging to arenaceous 
rock variety of the clastic group (see also Fig. 2). An analysis of the 
material shows that igneous rocks were the most favoured material 
accounting for 1891 specimens (99-11%) while the other two comprise 
only 13 (068%) and four (0-21 %) specimens respectively. In this 
group again dolerite/basalt constitutes the highest proportion ( 1441 or 
75.52% specimens ). In the descending order of frequency come epidote 
granite (177 or 9-28% ), granite (172 or 9.02%), greenstone (14 or 
0.74%) pegmatite (8 or 0.42%), schist (6 or 0-31%), quartz (5 or 
0.26% ), sandstone (4 or 0-21%) and granite gneiss ( 2 or 0:10% ) 
respectively. 


When the material has been studied in relation to the typology 
it was found that basalt was frequently employed by man for making 
edge tools such as axes, axe hammers, adzes, chopper—chopping tools, 
chisels, scrapers, etc., and for pointed tools like picks or borers. Basalt 
occurs everywhere, is hard and fine-grained, and lends itself easily of 
flaking. Other rocks were only rarely used in the preparation of these 
tools. Rubbers and saddle querns were mostly made on granites (114 or 
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I-12 and 14; axes; 13 and 15-163 axe-hammers; 17: hammer stone. 
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18, 27 and 32: adzes; 19-20 and 23: chisels; 21: side-and—end scraper on flake; 22: rubbing stone; 24-25: 
plain flake-blades; 26: sling stone; 28: point; 29 and 34-36. side scrapers on flakes; 30; round scraper 
on flake; ie simple flake; 33; borer. 
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37-39: axe-hammers; 40: chopper; 413 core scraper (end); 
42-13; chisels; 44: miscellaneous tool -chisel(?); 43: hollow 
scaper on flake; 44: hammer stone. 


47-48, 56-58 and 61: hammer stones; 49 and 54: ccre Scrapers 
(convex and double side); 50; flake-blade; 51, 55, and 57: rubbing 
stones: 52: sling stone; 53: levallois flake-blade; 59: end 


scraper on flake; 60: simple flake; 622 miscellaneous tool- 
fabricator (?). 


63; miscellaneous tool-muller (?); 


anvil; 71-72: mace heads: 73: 
stones; 75: core scraper (round); 
78 and 80-81: chopping tools. 


64: pick; 65-69: rubbing stones; 70: miscellaneous tool- 
round scraper on flake: 74 and 79: chopper cum-hammer 
76: chopper-cum-point; 


77: side and end scraper on flake; 
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69-51% specimens ) though for rubbers coarse--grained dolerite ( 216 
or 46-30%) was predominantly used, next in importance being the 
epidote granite ( Allchin’s and Foote’s pistacite or pistacite granite ) 
Foote reported corn-crushers (spheroid or discoid hammer stones of 
the writer ) made on this rock from a number of sites in Anantapur 
and Bellary districts. Later, at Piklihal, Allchin (1960: 85) found 
nearly half of his spheroid rubbers ( actually these are only hammer 
stones ) made of epidote granite. This wide-spread use of the rock 
was perhaps due toits green colour which attracted the attention of 
the stone age folk everywhere in the Deccan. One hundred and sixty 
( 33-83% ) hammerstones in the present collection were made of this 
material, thus confirming Foot’s and Allchin’s observations. Other 
rocks used in the preparation of hammerstones include granite (6-99%), 
granodiorite (6+55%), greenstone (232%), pegmatite (1+69%), 
diorite ( 1-48%) and quartz (0+84%). But, in the case of sling stones 
granite (31+65% ) exceeds other rocks comprising dolerite (22+79% ) 
epidote granite (21-52%) and granodiorite (17+72%) of varying 
percentages. Another significant feature is the utilisation of a fine- 
grained variety of micaceous schist in the preparation of mace—heads 
or ring-stones. One mace-head was made ‘on medium -grained gritty 
sandstone. The soft and fine-grained texture of these rocks must have 
been the main reason for preferring them for the preparation of mace- 
heads. Unlike in Karnataka ( Allichin 1957: 322 ) neither axes nor any 
other types excepting mace-heads mentioned above, were made from 
schist in our area. However, a single ground celt of gneiss from 
Bastipadu! on the left bank of Hindri river in Kurnool taluk has been 
collected by the writer recently. 


Foote ( 1916: 17, 36, 84, 89 and 102) considered the existence of 
dykes as the main reason for the lacation of celt factories on Kupgal 
Hill and at Gadiganuru in Bellary district, and Katamadevudu Hill in 
Anantapur district- The absence of similar dykes at Utnur (Allchin 
1960: 45) might bethe reason forthe non-occurrence of many 
specialised types of tools there. 


II. (2) The Techniques 


The techniques involved inthe production of ground tools have 
often been described ( Foote 1916: 85; Subbarao 1949: 142-3; Allchin 
1957: 323, 1960: 85-6; Sankalia 1964: 80-2 ). There are three techni- 
ques for different purposes at three different stages in the manufacture 


1 18 km. South-west by south of Kurnool town. 
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of a tool. They are flaking, pecking, and grinding. Flaking was 
employed to give a rough shape to the stone block by direct percussion 
method. It was carried out with spheroid or discoid hand hammers. 
Pecking was resorted to for removing the projections and ridges 
produced during flaking. As pointed tools are of rare occurrence 
discoid or cylindrical hammers as suggested by Allchin, have served 
this purpose. The third process, grinding, might have been accompli- 
shed by rubbing the tools in rock grooves till the edge attained a good 
sahrpness. Some ( Foote 1916: 85; Sankalia 1964: 81-2) consider 
polishing as a separate stage though it does not involve a different 
technique. The present collection exhibits all the three techniques 
and these are discussed at the proper place under the individual types 
in the following pages. 


Il. (3) The Typology 


The proposed typological classification based upon the presumed 
functions of the tools is detailed below. The tool types include both 
whole tools and identifiable fragments. They are: (A) Axes, (B) Adzes, 
(C) Chopper-chopping tools, (D) Core scrapers, (E) Chisels, (F) Flake 
tools, (G) Flakes, (H) Picks, (/) Rubbing stones, (J) Saddle querns 
(K) Axe- hammers, (L) Hammer stones. (M) Sling stones, (N) Mace 
heads, (O) Miscellaneous tools- Each type with its technological 
characteristics is described below. 


(A) Axes (775 specimens; 40.62% ) Fig. 3, Nos. 1-12 and 14 


Axes constitute the most significant and major group of the pecked 
and ground stone industry. All but two sites namely, Chetnepalli and 
Chinnadandukonda have yielded axes indicating that they were an 
essential part of the technology of the neolithic folk. At five sites that 
yielded above 100 artifacts each, the percentage of axes ranges from 
34-42 at Katamadevudu Hill to 52.98 at Velpumadugu; and at ten 
sites where the artifiactual frequency is between 50 and 100, the 
percentage of axes ranges between 14 at Adoni-East and 57-97 at 
Pillalapalli. Another ten sites, with the artifactual strength ranging 
between 20 and 50, have the percentage of axes between 7:15 at 
Malapuram and 61-36 at Gadekal South-West. Among the remaining 
nine sites, each containing below 20 artifacts, the proportion of axes 
is between nil per cent as at Chetnepalli and Chinnadandukonda and 
38.89 per cent at Vajrakarur. ) 


Of the total axes, 260 ( 33-66%) are complete in various stages of 
manufacture while the remaining 515 (66-44%) are incomplete. 
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Among the broken axes, 139 (17.94%) are fragments of edges with 
butt and body missing. Of these, in 127 the edge is ground and in 12 
only flaked. Two hundred-and-nineteen (28.25%) pieces consist 
of butts only with body and edge missing; and in the case of 157 ( 20. 
25%) tools, only body is present without butt or edge. This analysis 
shows that two-thirds of the total axes are broken which has probably 
resulted due to prolonged use. 


In discerning the general shapes of axes only complete specimens 
have been considered as it would be hazardous to make any conjectures 
on the shapes of the broken specimens. Of the complete axes, 247 
(95.0%) are triangular in shape while the remaining 13 ( 5.0% ) speci- 
mens include eight (3:1%) of rectangular shape- The shape of the 
celts like that of other implements has been greatly influenced by the 
naturally formed joint planes in basalt. In the words of Foote (1916: 
59) “the celt makers did not, except possibly in very rare causes, make 
their implements out of large pieces of freshly broken rock, but sought 
about on the trap-dykes, whence they procured their work material, for 
fragments of rocks of suitable size and shape formed by convenient 
desposition of the joint plans, or shrinkage cracks set up in all igneous 
rocks when cooling from a highly heated condition. Such suitably 
shaped fragments of the rocks were of very great assistance to the 
stone chippers as they enabled them to form their several implements 
with very much less labour than if they had to reduce large pieces 
of freshly broken rock to the comparatively small size of the axes, 
adzes..”” 

The size of the axes shows considerable variation. The largest 
and smallest specimens measure 24:5 x 8-4x 38 cm. ( Fig. 3, No, 12) 
and 5:-0x2:8x0:7cm. respectively; the mean measurements are 
10-5-x5.9x 3:0 cm. For convenience three groups are recognized 
on the basis of size: small, medium and large. Those upto or below 
7 cm. in length are small; those between 7 and 18 cm- are medium and 
those over 18 cm. are large. The number of specimens in the groups 
is 29 (11-15%), 224 (86-15%) and seven (2:70%). Thus large and small 
axes are quite rare. 

Three groups in breadth as in length-narrow, medium and broad 
have been made. Those upto or below 4cm. are narrow; those between 
4.1 and 7 cm. are medium and those over 7cm. are broad. The 
number of specimens in these groups is 10 (385), 213 (81:92%) and 
37 (14-23%) respectively. This analysis shows that narrow and broad 
axes are of rare occurrence. Similarly, in thickness also three groups, 
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thin, medium and thick, have been discerned. Those upto a thickness 
of 2 cm. are thin; those between 2-1 and 4cm. are medium and those 
over 4.cm. are thick. The number of specimens in these groups is 52 
(20%), 171 (65.77% ), and 37( 14.23%) respectively. This analysis 
shows that thin and thick axes are very rare- The distribution of 
frequencies and percentages of axes into various length, breadth and 
thickness classes can be seen in Table I. 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of Lengths, Breadths and 
Thicknesses of Axes in Ground Stone Industry 


Sites: 31 No. of observed specimens: 260 
class a 
( Centimeters ) f ye f % f %, 
0-7—1 —_— — — — 2 0-77 
1-1—2 — — — _ 50 19-23 
2-1—3 —— — 2 0°77 92 35°38 
3-1—4 —- — 8 3°08 719 30°38 
4-1—5 1 0-38 55 2hets 23 8°85 
5+1—6 12 4°62 92 35-38 10 3°85 
6° 1—7 16 6°15 66 25°38 4 1°54 
7+1—8 17 7°31 18 6°93 — —_ 
8°1--9 38 14°62 11 4.23 — — 
9.1-10 41 15377. 5 1.92 — = 
10°1-11 44 16°92 3 1-15 36 ah 
11°1-12 24 9-23 — — — — 
121-13 22 8°46 — —- = ake 
131-14 14 5:39 — ae =k = 
14-1-15 9 3°46 ue —_ =r nal 
15°1-16 4 1-54 — _— — Ls 
16°1-17 5 1.92 t= es 23 is 
17° 1=18 4 1-54 — — — BS 
18°1-21 4 1°54 so #, = oe 
24°1-24+5 3 1-15 ~- — — i 
Mean 10-5 | 5%9 3°0 


Two classes are recognized in terms of the ratio of the length to 
breadth. The highest frequency (200 specimens; 76-92%) occurs 
where the length is less than twice the breadth. In the remaining axes 
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(60 or 23-08% specimens) the length is more than, or equal to, twice 
the breadth. Similarly in thickness / breadth ratios, in nearly one-half 
pieces ( 126 or 48-46% ) breadth is less than twice the thickness and 
those with more than, or twice the thickness comprise a little more 
than half the number ( 134 or 51+54% specimens) of total axes. 
Distribution frequencies and percentages into breadth/ length and 
thickness/breadth ratio classes are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of B/L and T|B Ratios of 
Axes in Ground Stone Industry 


Breadth/Length Thickness/ Breadth 
Ratio Class 

f % f % 
-21—°3 —~* — 9 3°46 
231—"4 11 4-23 57 20-00 
*41—-5 49 18°85 73 28-08 
-S51—°6 108 41°54 76 29-23 
*61—+7 54 21-54 34 13-08 
71 keg 25 9-62 19 4.62 
-81—°9 10 3-85 3 1-16 
-91-1-0 1 0-38 l 0.38 

Mean °58 °50 


To find out whether the axes are heavy or light they were weighed. 
Twenty nine ( 11-15%) specimens weigh 100 grams or less. All these 
are small celts. The highest frequency comprising 179 (6585% ) 
Specimens occurs between 101 and 400 grams- The frequency of those 
weighing between 401 and 1000 grams is 44 (16-92%). The lowest 
frequency (8 or 308% specimens ) lies in heavy axes weighing above 
1000 grams but below 2000 grams. Thus medium weight axes are the 
most common, though light and heavy axes also occur at random. The 
use of these rare axes must have been restricted to specific needs. 


On the basis of the shape of the butt four types can be recognised 
in the axes — pointed butt, round blunt butt, broad thick butt and broad 
thin butt. The number of specimens in these groups is 104 (40%), 57 
( 21-92% ), 64 ( 24.62%) and 35 (13-46%). Axes with pointed but 
form the highest frequency (104 of 40% specimens). In majority 
( 160 or 61°54% ) of the axes the cutting edge is curved with slight or 
Ss-24 
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prominent convextiy- Those with a straight blade comprise 64 ( 24.62%) 
specimens while in 35 ( 13+84%) the blade is oblique. 


The results of the transverse section taken at the butt, in the 
middle, and at the blade are tabulated below: 


S] Butt Middle Blade 
No. Section Frequency oF Frequency % Frequency wi 
1 Oval .. 104 40-00 112 43-08 — — 
2 Circular aay 15.39 9 3.46 — —_ 
3 Lenticular Ulm ‘hese 14.3 55 21el15 176 67269 
4 Plano-convex .. 32 12°31 52 20-00 67 26.77 
5 Rectangular Ra ety Be 7°31 21 8-08 ae — 
6 Tréangular py neta bs 616 & 1°54 ~~ — 
7 Rhombolidal Ls 9 3°45 — — aime a 
8 Semi-circular .. 3 A be fl 2.69 — — 
9 Truncated biconex -— — — — 171% .6.54 

Tolal .. 260 100.00 260 100:00 260 100-00 


As seen in the above table, oval cross section is most frequent at 
the butt and in the middle, while at the cutting edge lenticular section 
has the highest proportion. On the basis of these sections only three 
varieties of blades could be distinguished; at the butt and in the middle 
the range is wide. The axes were also analysed according to vertical 
or longitudinal cross sections which reveal that flat oval or lenticular 
sections have the highest frequency ( 188 or 72.30% specimens ). Next 
come the plano-convex (60 or 23.08% specimens) and concavo-convex 
(12 or 4.62 specimens) sections. The material used for the manufacture 
of axes varies from very fine-grained basalts to medium to coarse- 
grained dolerites. Stray pieces of diorite, granodiorite, and schist have 
also been employed but only occasionally. High grade grinding 
producing smoothness all over the body has been reserved to fine- 
grained basalts. The material in the form of fragments could be 
procured by man easily from the locally occurring dykes and sills. 


Only 12 percent of the complete axes are patinated, while in broken 
axes nearly 30 percent are deeply patinated. Majority of broken axes 
show reworking and heavy use till they became finally useless and 
irreducible. Among complete axes nearly 4 percent are reworked. 
About 50 percent axes appear to have been used for cutting and 
splitting operations while the rest are unused. But none of the used 
axes show striation marks resulted due to use comparable to those 
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noticed by Nagaraja Rao and Malhotra (1965: 65) in Tekkatakota 
axes. These marks could not be detected even under a high power 
microscope: 


In at least 15 flake-axes, only unifacial flaking is seen. Very rarely, 
however, the cutting edge is unifacially ground. 


Classification of Axes 


The first systematic classification of neolithic axes was attempted 
by Foote (1916: 21 )- He recognised 12 types on the basis of the form 
of the butt, blade, sides, and thickness of the body. His type 9 axes do 
not occur in this region or outside in the Peninsula. Later, Subbarao 
(1948: 33-5) distinguished ten types of axes at Sanganakallu. He 
includes axe hammer, adze and chisel under axes though functionally 
they are different. Then followed the classifications of Worman ( 1949: 
181-201), Seshadri (1956:54) and Allchin (1957: 328-332; 1962: 
311-314). 


In the technique of making axes Foote (1916: 85) discerns four 
stages: flaking, pecking, grinding, and polishing. Subbarao (1949: 
143-4) and Sankalia (1964: 79-82) retain the four stages of Foote 
thereby treating ‘polishing’ asa separate stage. But to the writer the 
fourth technique is only an effect of the elaborate use of the third 
technique. It is thus not an independent technique. Seshadri (1956: 
54 ) recognises seven processes of making axes while Allchin (1960: 
86 ) identifies only five technological processes and further divides them 
into three or four varieties. All the three techniques save for pecking, 
occur individually as well as in combination on tools. Pecking occurs 
only in combination either with flaking or grinding. The present collec- 
tion of axes has been treated as a single type and then classified into 
three technical groups and several sub-groups on the basis of the 
amount and nature of work done on them. 


I. Only flaked, or flaked and pecked but not ground: (102 specimens; 
39.23%) Fig- 3, Nos. 1-2. 


The word ‘ unfinished ’ could not be applied to these axes as finely 
flaked specimens of these with a thin sharp cutting edge could have 
been directly used in cutting and splitting operations as any edge— 
ground axe. They occur at 22 sites of which Pillalapalli and Velpu- 
madugu yielded the highest number of axes. The two varieties of this 
stage are Only flaked tools (36 specimens; 13+85% ) and flaked and 
pecked tools (66 specimens; 25-38% ). Tools of the first variety (Fig. 
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3, No. 1) occur at 15 sites. More than half of these have been finely 
flaked and then used without employing pecking or grinding processes- 
The second variety ( Fig. 3, No.2) is present at 20 sites. The high- 
ridged angles of the flake scars of these axes were removed by pecking 
with a hand hammer or fabricator. The finding of a large number of 
hamerstones Figs. 3 and 6) at all sites supports the above assumption. 
This variety forms the second largest group in the axes. 


Ii. Edge ground tools, or tools with grinding over the edge: 
(122 specimens; 46-91%) Fig. 3, Nos. 3-5, 7 and 9. 


These occurring at 28 sites constitute the single biggest group of 
axes. In this stage the process of grinding over the edge is not uniform 
in all axes. The degree and extent of grinding is rather immeasurable. 
In some it is coarse, in others medium, while in a few it is fine and 
smooth. This has mostly depended on the texture of the selected rock 
piece. There are four varieties in this stage: 


1 Flaked and edge ground tools (17 specimens; 6.54%) occur at 
only ten sites. The illustrated specimen ( Fig. 3, No- 3 ) resembles 
a modern hoe, Ahurpa or khurpi. This could have been used by 
fitting its butt into a socketed wooden handle of circular section 
and by holding the cutting edge at a distance from the user who 
sits on his feet. 


2 Pecked and edge ground tools (20 specimens; 7:68°%) were found 
at eleven sites. In these no trace of flaking is observable. It may 
however be presumed that the sides and edges of these axes must 
have been trimmed moderateiy though no trace of it now remains 
on the tool ( Fig- 3, No. 4). 


3 Flaked, pecked and edge ground tools (74 specimens; 28-46% ) 
are the only variety that contains the largest number of axes 
depicting the three basic stone working techniques. The category 
is present at 23 sites. Some (Fig. 3, Nos. 7 and 9 ) axes of this 
variety resemble Subbarao’s shoe-last-celts ( 1949: 147; Pl. XXX, 
Nos. 10-13 ). 


4 Only edge ground tools (11 specimens; 4.23%) are represented ~ 
by the miniature celts found at six sites only. Neither flaking nor 
pecking marks are visible on these specimens. These seem to have 
been made on waste flakes resulted during the manufacture of 
medium and big sized axes (Fig. 3, No. 5). 
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Ili. Completely ground tools: (36 specimens; 13.48%) Fig. 3, Nos. 4, 
6, 8, 10-12 and 14. 


These occur at 16 sites. The group is divided into two varieties: 
{1) axes ground all over but with a partially uneven surface (29 speci- 
mens; 11-15%), and (2) axes ground all over to a smooth surface 
{ 7 specimens; 2°69% ). The first type axes ( Fig. 3, Nos. 8 and 11-12) 
come from 15 sites of which Budagavi Hill and Velpumadugu alone 
yielded ten specimens. The second ( Fig. 3, Nos- 6, 10 and 14) is the 
smailest of the varieties and occurs at six sites. The smoothness on the 
surface of the axes of this variety was possibly obtained by intense 
rubbing on another rock by adding an abrasive and water. To obtain 
so much smoothness would have required much energy and time, and 
as such these tools occur rarely. The highly polished surface is however 
only of aesthetic value and did not in any way lead to the efficiency 
of the tool. 


With regard tothe process of grinding Sankalia ( 1964: 106-7 ) 
describes at length from his personal observations at Tekkolakota where 
one of his assistants made an axe on dolerite with a pointed butt and 
sharp medial cutting edge with weli-ground surfaces within six hours. 
He hafted it into a wooden shaft by tying with a string and then used 
for cutting the trunk of a babul (acacia) tree. Within half-an-hour 
the axe without becoming blunt could cut 13 mm. deep into the trunk. 


We have no direct evidence as to how the axes were used by their 
makers. They could either be held in naked hand or were hafted into 
some kind of handle and then used. Probably large axes were used by 
free hand because of their size and heaviness, Axes of medium and 
small size must have been fitted in shafts and used. But Seshadri 
( 1956: 56) thinks that big axes could have been hafted and used. 
Since no perforated axes have been found in India so far nor any 
material evidence showing the method of hafting, it is possible to 
reconstruct the same accurately. Coghlan ( 1943 ) postulates a number 
of hafting methods for the European axes of which his ‘club’ haft 
( Fig. 16) and ‘ slot’ haft ( Fig. 12 ) methods suit the pointed butt axes 
of this region. Foote (1916: 86) also suggests the ‘club’ haft method 
for the Indian axes. Subbarao (1949: 152-3, Pl. XXXII, Fig. 3) 
wrongly attempted to apply the ‘ spear headed ’ type of hafting suggested 
by Foote ( 1916: 173 ) for palaeoliths. Axes with plano-convex section 
would have been hafted adze-wise where the blade lies at right angles 
to the haft. Subbarao ( 1949: Fig. 7, Pl. XXXII) classifies such axes as 
‘ shoe-last ’ celts presuming that they were hafted in adze-wise fashion. 
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(B) Adzes (4 specimens; 0.21% ) Fig. 4, Nos- 18, 27 and 32. 


An adze according to Coghlan ( 1943: 29 ) is “‘a tool for chipping 
or slicing away the surface of the wood. The cutting edge stands 
transversely, that is, at right angles tothe handle. Its bevel is ground 
on the inner face only, while the entire outer face is slightly rounded.” 
Petrie (1917: 5 ) was the first to define adze and it was later adopted 
by Childe (1930: 60-61) and others. [t differs from axe in having a 
bevelled, central edge- 


As the adze-blades rarely occur in this region as well as in the 
Deccan, no remarkable difference can be seen in the axe and adze- 
blades. Many of the unequally ground axes ( Fig, 3, No-9) with a 
plano-convex cross section are quite suitable for being hafted and used 
adze—wise. Adzes are common on the neolithic sites in Assam, Yunnan 
and South East Asia. Dani (1960: 47-8 ) distinguishes them as faceted 
tools. According to him these are muitipurpose tools. In South East 
Asia these are called ‘‘ quadrangular adzes ”’ { Heine Geldern, 1928 ). In 
Peninsular India, adzes were first reported by Foote ( 1916: 124, Pl. 6, 
No. 2655). He found a solitary specimen from the Wuttugallu neolithic 
site in the present district of Raichur, and identified it as the 
‘*Polynesian type’, utilised in agricultural activities. Foote (1916: 
20-21 ) recognised adzes into two types, a short and a long one. His 
find belonged to the latter type. Wheeler (1947-41; 249, Fig. 33 ) 
found a specimen of adze in the late phase of the Brahmagiri stone axe 
culture. Subbarao (2949: 249, Pl. XXXI, Nos. 7-8) illustrated two 
specimens from Sanganakallu; one of them is broken towards the butt 
while the other shows no bevel atall. Allchin ( 1960: 89, Pl. 44, 
No. 11 ) also records a single specimen from Piklihal which he describes 
as having been ground unequally on the upper and lower faces of the 
working edge. Nagaraja Rao and Malhotra ( 1965: 50-1, Pl. VII b 
No. 8-9, Figs. 27 aandc) illustrate two doubtful specimens from 
Tekkalakota. 


The present collection of adzes comprising four specimens comes 
from three sites, one each from Adoni—-East and Velpumadugu and two 
from Hulikal. All, made on natural flakes, are of triangular shape 
excepting the broken one which could be rectangular. Three specimens 
are made on fine and medium-grained dolerite while the fourth one 
from Adoni-East, a lightly patinated specimen is of diorite/granodiorite. 
The biggest specimen from Velpumadugu weighing 244-2 grams, 
measures 9-7X6:0xX2+9 cm, The smallest from Hulikal ( Fig. 4, 
No. 32) with a weight of 26 grams measures 5+7 x 3:4 x 0e9 cms. The 
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average piece of 143-1 grams measures 7+8x5e3x2:3cm. All are 
plano-convex in vertical as well as horizontal cross sections. Their 
cutting edges are either straight or slightly convex. 


Technologically, the adzes represent all the three stages. One 
specimen has been flaked and pecked and hence it is put in the third 
variety of stage I. A broken piece from Hulikal ( Fig. 4, No- 27) 
is placed in the fourth variety of stage II since it is only edge-ground 
on both faces. The remaining two pieces, one from Adoni—East and 
the other from Hulikal, are ground all over on the upper face with 
only edge ground on the flat surface. They belong to variety one of 
the stage III. 


{ C) Chopper-Chopping Tools ( 25 specimens; 1.31%) Fig: 5, No. 40; 
Fig. 7 Nos- 74, 76 and 79-81. 


Choppers and chopping tools are core implements usually made on 
pebbles or angular chunks of rock. The difference between the two 
types is that the former are unifacially worked tools, while the latter 
are bifacially flaked, the flaking in both cases extending along one side 
orend- Further in choppers the cutting edge is steep-convex or 
straight prepared by “‘ free ’’ flaking while in chopping tools it is jagged, 
wavy produced by alternate flaking. Both the types are heavy and 
massive, and were utilised in chopping purposes. Choppers small in 
size are recognised by Movius (1948: 350) as scrapers. Chopper- 
chopping tools characteristic of lower and middle paleolithic cultures 
persist in small numbers in later cultures too. 


The present collection from ten sites contains 16 (64%) choppers 
and nine (36%) chopping tools. Adoni-East yielded the highest 
number (7 or 28% specimens ). All are made of dolerite. Nearly half 
(48%) of them are in slightly weathered and stained greyish and 
reddish colours. The technique involved in their making consists of 
anvil or block—on-block technique which produces deep flake scars on 
the surface of majority of the specimens. Sometimes controlled or 
step flaking is also employed. In making chopping tools the technique 
of direct percussion or alternate flaking is employed as a consequence 
of which a zig-zag, wavy cutting edge is produced. Both the types are 
studied here individually. 


Choppers: (8 specimens; 0.42%) Fig. 5, No. 40. 
These occur at five sites: three from Adoni East; two from Buda- 
gavi hill; and one each from Buthamahal Hill, Katamadevudu Hill, 
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and Pillalapalli. In outline they are circular, semi-circular, or 
quadrangular, depending on the natural shapes of the material used. 
They vary in size from 6.4 to 10*3 cm. in length, 6-2 to 9.2 cm. in 
breadth and 3.2 to 7-5 cm- in thickness. The average measurements. 
are 8+3 X 668 X 5-Ocm. Their weight ranges between 177 and 1041 
grams with an average of 390.2 grams. In cross section they are semi- 
circular, triangular or planoconvex- The cutting edge is convex in 
majority of them. 


Chopper-cum-point: (1 specimen; 0-05% ) Fig. 7, No. 76. 


This is distinguished from choppers in having a pointed working 
end besides the chopping edge. Hence it is treated separately and its 
function as the name signifies must have been tow-fold. The only 
specimen of this type comes from Adoni-East site.. It is made ona 
thick flake of dolerite and is slightly weathered. The specimen meas- 
ures 10.1 X 9.8 X 4.8 cm. and weighs 428 grams- The tool must have 
been employed both for cutting and piercing purposes. 


Chopper-cum-Hammerstones: (7 specimens; 037%) Fig. 7, No.s 74 
& 79. 


These are essentially choppers with an unifacial steep cutting edge. 
They however also bear at one or more spots battering marks 
suggesting their use as hammerstones- The battering marks are at the 
thicker end, side or face of the tools. They came from five sites, two 
specimens each from Idukal and Yatakal; and one each from Adoni-— 
East, Hulikal and Vitalampalli. Four are made on flakes while three 
are core tools. In general outline these are circular, triangular and 
rectangular with rounded corners. In cross section they are roughly 
triangular, and sometimes rectangular or rhomboidal. In size they 
vary between 6.3 and 9-1 cm. in length, 5°8 and 8-4 in breadth, and 
3.4 and 6-6 cm thickness; the mean dimensions are 7*8x 7:0 46cm. 
Their weight ranges from 12.78 to 545 grams with an average of 
304-1 grams. 


Chopping Tools: {9 specimens; 0.47% ) Fig. 7, Nos. 78 and 80-1. 


These, found at six sites, are rectangular, circular, triangular, oval 
and irregular in form. In cross section they are triangular, planoconvex, 
oval, lenticular, trapezoid etc. Their size varies from 6:3 to 10:5 cm- in 
length 5-3 to 9-2 cm. in breadth and 3:6 to 5:3 cm. in thickness. The 
average dimensions are 8-4X6:*6x4+4cm. Their weight ranges from 
178°8 grams to 756 grams. The average weight is 327-2 grams. 
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Cutting edge is zig-zag, wavy in all specimens. Tables 3 and 4 give 
frequencies and percentages of lengths, breadths and thicknesses and 
B/L and T/B ratios respectively of chopper-chopping tools. 


TABLE 3 


Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of Lengths, Breadths and 
Thicknesses of Chopper-Chopping Tools in Ground Stone Industry 


Sites: 


Measurement class 


10 


3-1—4 
4-1—5 
5-1—6 
6°1—7 
7+1—8 

8-1—9 
9.1-10 

1021-10°5 


Mean 


No. of observed specimens: 25 


j dlotea gent) VONie Sei Brdadp Od 01 PI GeTHCKHEdwIs)> 
f %, f vy, f % 
— nae —_ _ vi 28 
— — = — 12 A8 
— — 2 8 4 16 
4 16 14 56 1 4 
9) 36 5 20 ] 4 
7 28 ] 4 mae ae 
2 8 3 12 — — 
3 12 — — a — 
Sel 7°0 4.7 
TABLE 4 


Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of B/L and T/B Ratios of 
Chopper-Chopping Tools in Ground Stone Industry 


Breadth/Length Thickness/ Breadth 
Ratio class 

f % f % 
0—.48 H _ 1 4 
*51--55 2) ~ 2 8 
°56--60 - - 4 16 
*61-°65 l 4 6 24 
«66—-70 l 4 I 4 
“71-15 1 4 6 24 
© 76-80 a 8 3 12 
«81-°85 6 24 a 8 
«86-90 4 16 - - 
-91--95 5 20 ~ - 
-96--98 5 20 ~ - 
Mean °86 °67 


SS-25 


ce 
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(D) Core Scrapers: (6 specimens; 0:31% Fig. 6, Nos. 49 and 54 
and Fig. 7, No. 75. 


This category comprises tools made on pebbles and chunks of 
rock. Movius ( 1957: 151-2) considering the size of the tools classifies 
the big, crude and massive ones as choppers and small ones as scrapers 
or small choppers. But the technique of manufacture, the unifacial and 
unidirectional flaking, continues to be the same in both cases, according 
to him. This description when applied to the present collection of 
scrapers appears to be of little use since these tools exhibit varied types 
of working. Thus the working does not confine to one face and 
one side only but extends to both faces, ends and even to the whole 
circumference frequently. Besides this, some specimens ( Fig. 7, 
Nos. 75) have been secondarily worked to achieve a sharp scraping 
edge. Dharani Sen (1954a;5) replaces Movius’ chopper/scraper- 
group by his scraper-group. He (1954b; 128; 1957: 158) further 
visualises no distinction between flake and core scrapers. As the name 
indicates Scrapers might have been employed in scarping skins, barke 
of trees, and so on. 


The collection of scrapers consists of only six (0°31% ) specimens. 
These come from five sites, one each four sites Chinnadandukonda, 
Havaligi, Katamadevudu Hill and Lattavarman Hill; and two from 
Palavoy. From the last mentioned site one scraper ( Fig. 5, No- 41 ) 
worked at an end is a reworked axe. In general outline the tools are 
either circular or oval and sometimes’ concavo-convex and even 
triangular, Their highest, lowest and mean dimensions are 9+1X7.4x 
304. 5°-9X4.4x%2.5 and 7-5x5.9x3e3 cm. respectively. Similarly 
their weights are 243, 93 and 172-5 grams. Jn vertical and horizontal 
sections they are either lenticular or planoconvex and rarely oval. All 
specimens are made of dolerite save for a solitary piece (Fig. 7, No. 75) 
of sandstone of reddish colour from Chinnadandukonda. Taking into 
account the extent of working and general outline scrapers can be 
divided into side (double) ( Fig. 6, No. 54), end ( Fig. 5, No. 41 ). 
convex ( Fig. 6, No. 49 ) and round ( discoid ) scrapers (Fig: 7, No- 75), 
The following table furnishes the site—wise distribution of all scrapers: 
(E£) Chisels: (30 specimens; 1+57%) Fig. 4 Nos. 4 Nos- 19-20 

& 23; Fig. 5. Nos. 42-3. 

Chisels are narrow elongated axes with ground straight or convex 


edge. They are indeed the prototypes of metal chisels employed in 
carpentry. Foote ( 1915: 21 ) classified chisels into six types but made 
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S Scraper type 
No. Site Double Convex End Round ‘Total 
side (Discoid) 

1. Chinnadandukonda — — — l | 

2. Havaligi — as 1 ai ] 

3. Katamadevudu Hill — l ail — ] 

4, Lattavaram Hill — _— _ 1 l 

5. Palavoy ] — I ar ps 
Total 1 1 J 2 6 


no distinction between these and picks. His type-6 chisels are in fact 
what we termed picks. Chisels thus differ from picks in not possessing 
a pointed working edge and long body; though of rare occurence they 
were found at many sites. Foote (1916: 200 pl. 6 ) was the first to 
pick up chisels from the south, particularly in the districts of Kurnool, 
Anantapur and Bellary. Later on Subbarao (1949: 120 Pl. XVII, 
Nos. !0-12; 154-5, Pl. XXXV, Nos. 1, 4-6 and 10) found them in 
good numbers in his excavation and on surface on the Sanarasamma 
Hill, near Bellary. Allchin (1960: 89-90; Pl. 44. Nos. 2 and 3) 
illustrates two specimens from Piklihal. Recently Nagaraja Rao and 
Malhotra’s ( 1965: 60, Pl. VIL .b, Nos. 6-7; Fig: 27 d and f ) work 
at Tekkalakota added two specimens. Burkitt ( 1926: 106) traces the 
origin of chisel form from the narrow elongated celt-form- These tools. 
_ with their truncated biconvex business edges are moro akin to wedgest 
celts: Chisels like wedges, besides splitting wood, might have also 
been used in cutting operations. 

In our region, 30 chisels were found at 16 sites. This gives an 
average of less than two specimens per site indicating their rare occur- 
rence and greater significance in the ancient farming economy: The 
distribution of these is as under. One site, Pillalapalli alone yielded 
Six ( 1333% ) specimens. Six other site— Andepalli, Idukal, Palavoy, 
Velpumadagu, Vidupanakal-Fort and Vitlampalli- yielded two ( 6°67%) 
specimens each- The remaining eight sites each yielded only one 
tool. 


Of the total chisels, 13 ( 43-33% ) are complete while the remaining. 
(56°67%) are broken; of these 12 retain working ends four butt 
butt ends and a solitary piece from Hulikal belongs to the middie 
or body portion. Of the complete specimens, six have rectangular 
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shape, three are triangular, two are elongated concavo-convex and the 
remaining two specimens are cylindrical and truncated biconvex 
respectively. There is very little flaking on the tools, and for this 
reason the final shape of the tool is due more to the original shape 
of the material used than to artificial preperation. 

Chisels vary in size between 7-7 and 16-1 cm. in length, 2«8 and 
5-1 cm. in breadth, and 2-2 and 3.7 cm. in thickness. In length nine 
specimens measure between 11+4 and 16.1 cm. while four measure 
between 7:7 and 10.7 cm. In breadth eight specimens measure between 
4.1 and 5.1 cm., while five measure between 2:8 and 3.7 cm. In thick- 
ness ten specimens measure between 2-2 and 3:«0cm., while three 
specimens range between 3-2 and 3:7 cm. In vertical section, six 
chisels are lenticular, three each concavo-convex and triangular, and 
one rectangular. Jn transverse section taken near the butt, four each 
are oval and triangular, two each rectangular and planoconvex and 
one square. In the middle of the tools, the section is triangular in six 
specimens; rectangular in four and square, lenticular and round, one 
each, in the remaining three. Near the working edge, the section is 
truncated biconvex in seven specimens, planoconvex in four and in the 
remaining two, one each, it is lenticular and triangular. 

Butt ends are thick and blunt and eleven of these retain marks of 
battering. The working edges in majority are straight medial and 
bifacially ground and most of them bear heavy use marks. In eight 
specimens the width of the butt is more than that of the blade while 
in the remaining five it is less than that of the blade. 

Majority of the specimens ( 93-3%) were made of medium-grained 
dolerites while the remaining ( 6+70%) pieces have been prepared out 
of diorite and granodiorite. As dolerites are very tough and tenacious 
as compared with other rocks, the people gave top priority to these 
rocks. Save for one or two which are slightly stained due to exposure 
to atmospheric conditions, all the specimens are well preserved. 
Five of the six specimens from Pillalapalli are in mint condition. 
The method of classification of chisels as in axes is purely techno- 
logical. The three stone working techniques-flaking, pecking and 
grinding-can be seen inthe present collection. Functionally chisels 
are edge tools as the bifacially produced working edge could be used 
for cutting and splitting. Chisels are classed into two technical groups 
and six varieties on the basis of the amount and nature of work done 
onthem. All the groups and their varieties with their characteristics 
and illustrations are described below: 
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I. Only Flaked, or Pecked, or Flaked and Pecked but not Ground 
Chisels: (7 specimens; 23-33% ) Fig. 4, Nos- 1920. 


This group occurs only at five sites of which Pillalapalli alone 
yielded three specimens. The two varieties of this group are only 
flaked chisels (3 specimens; 10% ) and flaked and pecked chisels ( 4 
specimens; 13-33%). The first variety ( Fig. 4; No. 23 ) comes from 
three sites: Hulikal, Pillalapalli, and Vidupanakal—West. The illustrated 
specimen from Pillalapalli is a bifacially chipped broken working edge 
which is curved round. The second variety ( Fig. 4, No. 19) like the 
previous one occurs at three sites: Pillalapalli, Vitlampalli and Yatakal. 
The illustration is a bifacially chipped broken workirg end which is 
oblique in nature. 


II. Edge Ground Chisels : (23 specimens ; 76°67% ) Fig- 5, Nos- 42-3. 


This group constituting slightly over three-fourths of the total 
chisels occurs at 13 sites. Four varieties are recognised in this group: 
(1) flaked and edge ground chisels (9 specimens; 30% ), (2) pecked 
and edge ground chisels (5 specimens; 16.67%), (3) flaked, pecked 
and edge ground chisels (7 specimens; 16-67%) and (4) only edge 
ground chisels (2 specimens; 6:67%). The first variety ( Fig. 5, No. 
43) occurring at six sites, constitutes the largest single variety among 
chisels. The illustration is a bifacially ground rectangular piece, whose 
use as wedge (?) in splitting operations is quite probable. Evidence for 
the second variety ( Fig. 5, No. 42) comes from five sites. The illustra- 
tion from Vidupanakal-Fort has a cylindrical bodv with somewhat 
pointed working edge which could be used as a pick too- The third variety 
like the first is present at six sites. The fourth variety is represented 
by Budagavi Hill and Velpumadugu. The illustration ( Fig. 4, No. 23 ) 
from Budagavi Hill has a square-sided body with minimum dimensions 
{7:7xX2:8 x26 cm.), and weight ( 105 grams ). One of its ends has 
been bifacially ground to form a medial straight working edge and is 
comparable to that from Katamadevudu Hill in Anantapur district 
illustrated by Foote ( 1916: 102 and 200, Pl. 6, No. 2149 ). 


(F) Flake Tools: (63 specimens; 3-30% } Figs. 4—-7. 


These unlike the core tools, are made on flakes, which appear to 
have resulted from the stone blocks when the latter were being worked. 
for axes and other edge tools. Of these, 35 ( 55:56% ) are end-flakes 
while the remaining 28 ( 44+44%) consist of side and indeterminate 
flakes in equal proportions. Seven of the total flakes are of levallois 
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type showing that they have been carefully prepared on their upper 
surface by centrally directed flaking before they were struck off core. 
These are comparatively thick and the Scars on their upper surface are 
shallow, round, triangular, oval and irregular. They must have been 
carefully removed by a small cylindrical hammer. All the seven speci- 
mens were, by further retouch, made into discoid scrapers. Of the 
remaining 55 pieces, 41 are plain flake-blades. These two types of 
flakes were removed from the core by stone hammer technique which 
involves no earlier preparation of core. The flake-blades are more or 
less parallel-sided but their length is less than two times of breadth in 
113 specimens, while only in two it is more than twice the breadth; but 
the sides in these flakes are non-parallel. Majority (87.30%) of the 
flake tools are fresh while only a few ( 2:70% ) are patinated from light 
to deep brown colour. 


On the basis of extent of working, shape and function these tools 
are divisible into three types: points, borers, and scrapers. All these 
types are distributed among 18 sites. 


1. Points: (3 specimens; 0:16% ) Fig. 4, No. 28. 

These occur at Gadekal South-West, Peddadandukonda and 
Vidupanakal-West. They measure between 4:3 and 7-7 cm. in length, 2-9 
and 5.7. cm in breadth, and 1-0 and 2.5 cm. in thickness. Two specimens 
are made on end-flakes and the third on a side-flake. The illustration 
is a leaf-shaped, lightly patinated side-flake, both lateral sides of 
which are worked to a point by inverse retouch. 


2. Borers (2 specimens; 0-10%) Fig. 4, No. 33 


These occur at Akkammakonda and Hulikal. Both specimens are 
made on end-fiakes and vary from 5:6 toto 7:1 cm. in length, 3e9 to 
4.4cm. in breadth, and 1.8 to 19cm. in thickness. The example 
with its retouched tip resembling a beak comes from Hulikal. 

3. Scrapers (58 specimens; 3-04% ) Figs. 4-6. 

These, occurring at 16 sites, form the major group in the flake 
tools. They range in'size between 4-9 and 13-2 cm. in length, 3-4 
and 8.0 cm. in breadth, and 1-2 and 4-6 cm. in thickness. The mean 
measurements are 7*5x6°2X2«5 cm. Five types are distinguished 
among scrapers: (a) side, (6) hollow, (c) side-and-end, (d) end and 
(e) round ( discoid ). 

(a) side scrapers { 34 specimens; 1.78%) consisting of more than 
half of the total scrapers (3.04) occur at 12 sites. Many of these come 
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from Hulikal. Nineteen specimens are made on plain flakes while 
only 15 are made on flake-blades. The scraping edge is confined to one 
side or extended along both. The sides are straight, slightly wavy, 
or convex in form. Retouch is extended from one face only. In sixteen 
specimens, comprising seven plain flakes ( Fig-4, No. 34) and nine 
flake-blades ( Fig. 4, No. 29), the scraping edge is straight or slightly 
wavy, while itis convex inten plain flakes- The remaining eight 
Specimens consisting of two plain flakes ( Fig. 4, No. 35) and six 
flake-blades (Fig. 4, Nos. 36) are double side scrapers. (b) Hollow 
Scrapers (3 specimens 16%) occur at Budagavi Hill, WHulikal, and 
Kalyandurg Fort. All are single hollow scrapers ( Fis. 5, No 45 ), 
(c) Side-and-end scrapers (8 specimens; 0.42%) are present at seven 
sites. Six of these are single side-cum-one end scrapers (Fig. 4. 
No. 21 ) while the remaining two are two side-cum—one end scrapers 
{ Fig 7, No. 77): (d) End scrapers (4 specimens: 0:21% ) are present 
only at two sites: Hulikal and Yatakal. Three specimens are one-end 
scrapers ( Fig. 6, No. 59 ) while the only piece from Yatakal is a two— 
end scraper. (e) Round scrapers (9 specimens, 0-47% ) forming the 
second largest group among scrapers occur at six sites. Seven are made 
on levallois flakes ( Fig. 4, Nos. 30). 


All the flake tools were measured for their lengths, breadths and 
thicknesses. In length all the specimens range between 4'1 and 14 cm., 
nearly three-fourths ( 74°60%) of the total tools measuring between 
5-1 and 8-O0cm. Similarly in breadth all the tools measure between 2°1 
and 8 cm., 61-90 percent of them measuring between 4-1 and 6.0 cm. 
In thickness the range is slightly smaller, the specimens measuring 
between 0°8 and S5cm-, more than three-fourths (76-19%) of them 
measuring between 1-1 and3cm- Their mean measurements are 7:4 
cm. in length, 6 cm. in breadth and 2°4cm.in thickness. The ratio of 
breadth to length in these tools ranges between -33 and 1-00, in majority 
( 88°89% ) the length being less than twice the breadth. The high mean 
value— «72— suggests that most of the flake tools are roughly square 
in shape- The T/B ratios range between -21 and -9, 80 95 per cent 
specimens being limited between °31 and .6 ( see Tables 5-9 ). 


(G) Flakes: (211 specimens; 11-06% ) Figs. 4 and 6. 

Flakes found at 28 sites include large, small chips, and irregular 
flakes which resulted during the manfacturing of finished tools. Of 
these, 100 ( 47-39% ) are end-flakes, 43 ( 20-38% ) are side-flakes, and 
the remaining 68 (32-23% ) are indeterminate flakes. On the basis of 
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of their shape, flakes can be divided into five groups: rectangular, 
discoidal, triangular, oval and irregular. The number of specimens in 
these groups is 110 (52.13%), 28 (13-27%), 12 (5:69%), seven 
(3:32%), and 54 (25-59%). This analysis shows that rectangular 
and irregular flakes are most common. 


Flakes are broadly divisible into two varieties: (1) simple flakes, 
and (2) flake-blades. Simple-flakes (145 specimens ; 7«60%) occur at 
28 sites. All these were removed by stone hammer technique. In 
majority of these the entire dorsal face has been worked though partly 
worked or completely unworked specimens are also present. This was 
however done either after the removal of the flake or before. In the 
latter case it was part of the general dressing of the core and is 
specially intended for core preparation. Most of these flakes have a 
plain striking platform and in some on platform is visible. The last 
mentioned flakes are certainly by-products resulted during the working 
of finished tools. Nearly 75 percent flakes have unfaceted platforms 
anda few of these possess one or two flake scars. The remaining 
25 percent specimens are shapeless irregular chips with no platform. 
In 49 percent flakes a pre-existing flake scar has been taken advantage 


TABLE 5 


Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of Lengths of Flake Tools, 
Flakes and Flake-Blades in Ground Stone Industry 


Flake Toois No.: 63 Flakes No.: 145 Flake Blades No-.: 66 


Sites: 18 Sites: 28 Sites: 20 
Length class Flake tools Flakes Flake Blades 
( centimeters ) f of, f %, f 9%, 
3-1I- 4-0 _— — 6 4.14 2 3-03 
4-1- 5-0 3 4-76 33 22°76 15 22.73 
5el1- 6°0 7 11-11 39 26°89 19 28-78 
6.1 720 14 eee 29 20-00 14 21+21 
7.1- 8-0 26, = 4127 2 18.62 12 18.18 
8-1- 9-0 6 9-52 er 4-83 3 4-55 
9e1-10°0 5 7.54 2 1-38 -—— — 
10-1-11.0 1 1-59 | 0-69 1 1-52 
13-1-14-0 1 1°59 — — — ones 


14-1-15.0 at _ 1 0:69 — — 
Mean 7.4 6-1 6.1 
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TABLE 6 
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Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of Breadths of Flake Tools, 
Flakes and Flake-Blades in Ground Stone Industry 


Breadth 
Class 
(centimeters) 


1-1—2.0 
2-1—3-0 
3-1—4-0 
4.1—5-0 
5-1—6-0 
6+1—7.0 
1°) Ree 
8+ 1—9-0 
10-«1-11+0 


Mean 


Flake tools Flake 

f wh f Wee 

l 1-59 > 3-45 

8 12-70 35 24-14 
Ty 26298 a, 39°30 
22 34-92 By 22207 
12 19.05 11 7-59 

3 4-76 Bs 1-38 
Ba! — 2 1238 
Be =t 1 0.69 

6:0 4-8 
TABLE 7 


Plake blades 


es 


O/ 
/O 


1-52 
9-09 
48-48 
34.85 
6:06 


9 


nd 


Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of thickness of 
Flake Tools, Flakes and Flake-Blades in Ground Stone Industry 


Thickness 
class 
( centimeters ) 


Flake Tools 


i, % 

I 1.59 
Mitt 941.75 
28 «44.44 
12 sa 19.05 

2 2 ie 

2-4 


TABLE 8 


Flakes 


%o 
552 
67-59 
24483 
2-06 


1.8 


Flake blades 
f % 
Te 10°61 
eye 78.78 
7 10-61 
1e5 


Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of Flake Tools, 
Flakes and Flake-Blades in Ground Stone Industry 


B/L Ratio 
class 


033- .4 
e41- .5 
evl— .6 
-61- .7 
71- 28 
°8l- 9 


91-100 


Mean 


SS-26 


Flake tools 


=> 


WooOoWN rn 


% 


3-17 
3-17 
1220 
15-87 
47°62 
12-70 
4.77 


272 


Flakes 


% 


0-69 
2.07 
4-83 
17-84 
28°96 
24.14 
22°07 


-78 


Flake blades 


f 


% 


3-03 
6-06 
19-70 
37-88 
22-73 
606 
4-54 


°66 
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TABLE 9 


Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of T/B Ratios of 
Flake Tools, Flakes and Flake-Blakes in Ground Stone Industry 


T/B Ratio Flake tools Flakes plake Blade 
Class f o%, f of, f %, 
*21- .3 5 7°94 26 17-93 9 13-64 
o31- °4 15 23-81 69 47-58 32 48.48 
-4l—- +5 21 33-33 30 20.69 16 24°24 
«51- +6 15 23-81 15 10°35 7 10.61 
*61- +7 a 6.35 2 1-38 2 3.03 
-71- .8 2 3°17 ] 0-69 — — 
81- 9 ] 1.59 l 069 — — 
.91-1-00 ee — l 0-69 = = 

Mean *46 39 38 


for a striking platform while in the remaining original cortex of the 
flake has been struck tocreate a striking platform. The angle of 
striking platform with the flake surface ranges between 90° and 130”. 
The bulbs of these flakes are diffused in nature. 


All the flakes were measured for their lengths, breadths and thick- 
nesses. They vary between 3.1 and15cm. in length, 2-1 and 11 cm. 
in breadth and 0.8to4cm. in thickness. In length 88°27 {percent 
measure between 4-1 and8cm.. in breadth 85.51 percent measure 
between 3.1 and 6 cm. and in thickness 92-42 percent measure between 
lel and 3cm. Their mean dimensions are 6¢1x4-8x2-4cm. Thus 
medium sized flakes are mostcommon. Their B/L ratios range between 
-33 and 1-00, majority (92.41% ) of these being found between .21 and 
1.00, the high incidence (86.20%) of them occurring between .21 and .5. 
Their B/L and T/B mean values are .78 and .39 respectively (Table 5-9). 


Of the total simple flakes (145), 124 (85.53%) are unutilised 
(Fig. 4; No- 38) while the remaining 21 (14.41%) specimens (Fig. 6, 
Nos. 60) show signs of their previous use- Many of the unutilised 
flakes bear battered marks which might bethe result of the heavy 
trampling of cattle or other natural phenomena. 


Flacke- Blades (66 specimens; 34-6%), unlike the previous variety, 
possess roughly parallel sides. These occur at 20 sites. In all of them 
length, breadth and thickness were measured- They measure between 
3-1 and 11 cm. in length, 1-1 and 6 cm. in breadth and 0-8 and 3cm, 
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in thickness. Forty-eight ( 72-72% ) specimens measure between 4-1 and 
7 cm: in length, 55 ( 83-33% ) measure between 3-1 and 5 cm. in breadth 
and 52 (78.78% ) pieces alone measure between 1-1 and 2 cm. in 
thickness. Their mean measurments are 6:1*3.9x 1-5 cm- Small and 
large blades are rare. They range between 0-33 and 1-00 in B/L ratio, 
but in majority ( 60 specimens; 90.91% ) the length being less than two 
times of breadth though the sides are parallel- Hence they could be called 
‘flake-blades ’- The T/B ratio ranges between -21 and -7, 48 ¢ 72-72% ) 
specimens being restricted between -31 and -5. The mean B/L and T/B 
ratios are -66 and -38 respectively ( Tables 5-9). Two types are 
distinguishable in these flakes- They are /eyvallois type and plain. 


The only specimen of Jevallois type flake-blade ( Fig. 6 No. 53 ) 
comes from the site of Hulikal. It measures 7.9x6:-3x2:1 cm. Itisa 
thick, broad utilised flake—blade with a faceted platform. It has been 
carefully prepared on its upper surface by centrally directed flaking 
before it was struck off the core. The three flakes scars of its dorsal 
surface make a Y-shape- They appear to have been removed by a 
small cylindrical hammer. The technique of removing the plain flake 
blades ( 65 specimens. 3-41% ) from the cores is in every respect similar 
to that of the flake—blades- Most of the rectangular flakes fall in this. 
category: Of the total flake-blades, 54 ( 83-08% ) are end-flakes, eight 
12.31%) are side-flakes and three 4-61%) are indeterminate. Forty-eight 
( 73:85%) of these are unutilised ( Fig. 4, Nos- 25) while only 17 
(26-15% ) specimens bear marks of use ( Fig. 4, No- 24, Fig. 6, No- 50). 
Many of the unutilised flake-blades, like those of the flakes, bear marks. 
of battering. 

The flakes under study are similar to those found’ by Subbarao 
( 1949: 116-8) at Sanganakallu in the sense that all of them resulted 
from the production of axes and other tools from dolerite blocks. Of 
the total flakes, 89 (42-18%) specimens are patinated to brownish 
colour while the remaining 122 ( 57-82% ) are unpatinated. The degree 
of patination is not uniform on all the specimens. Thus 25 ( 11-85%) are 
deeply patinated while 64 (30.33%) are lightly patinated. However, 
the high or low degree of patination on artifacts is of lesser significance 
than patination itself in judging their antiquity. 

The word “ patination”’? has no clear-cut definition (Goodwin, 
1960: 300) though itis generally thought asa phenomenon for the 
altered appearance of the surface of stone caused by chemical action 
and staining due to prolonged exposure ofthe stone which indicates. 
that such specimen is older than the lightly patinated one. Rober F. 
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Schmalz (1960: 49) who conducted laboratory experiments or artificial 
and natural patination agrees with E. C. Curwen ( 1940: 435-7) stating 
that no inferences can be drawn regarding the antiquity of an artifact 
from its high or low degree of patination. 


(H) Picks (4 specimens, 0.21%) Fig. 7, No. 64. 


Picks are irregular, pointed tools usually prepared by flaking 
though some specimens have undergone pecking and grinding as well, 
the former probably to facilitate hafting of the butt into a wooden 
handle and the latter to make the point sharper. Picks could have been 
used in digging and loosening soil and for other agricultural purposes. 


Foote’s ( 1916:21) type-6 chisels with sharp point may well go 
under this category. However, Foote (1914: 61; 1916: 200, Pl. 6, 
No. 987 ) did not differentiate picks from adzes as his illustration from 
Gadiganuru of Bellary district shows. Allchin ( 1960: 89-90, Pl. 44, 
Nos. 2 and 3 ) illustrates two examples from Piklihal, both incomplete, 
which appear to resemble chisels more than the ideal type of picks. 
His (1857): 333) observation that the picks described by Subbarao 
(1948: 38-9; Pl. XXIII, Nos. 7-9, Nos. 11-12) are borers, may not 
be correct. 


Only four picks have been found in the present exploration. Two 
of these come from Andepalli and one each from Hulikal and Velpuma- 
dugu. All are fresh looking made of the locally available dolerite. They 
are rectangular, cylindrical and triangular with narrow pointed ends 
and thick butts. These shapes mostly depended on the natural shapes 
of the blocks or slabs chosen for the purpose. In _ vertical cross 
section they are either lenticular or pointed oval. Their transverse sect- 
ions at the butt are roughly circular, semicircular, or even rectangular 
to oblong; in the middle roughly rectangular or circular; and at the 
working end lenticular, quadrangular or even square. Their maximum, 
minimum and average dimensions are 22-1 X 9-1 X 6.8, 16-7 X 5-2 X 
4-9 and 19-3 X 7-0 X 5e7 cm., and corresponding weights are 2038, 564 
and 1176-8 grams respectively. In spite of their small number in our 
collection, picks demonstrate remarkably all the three techniques of 
manufacture; thus one specimen is only flaked at the butt and working 
end; two specimens are flaked as well as pecked all over and the 
remaining one specimen depicts all the stages of working with grinding 
restricted to working end alone. Excepting the last mentioned specimen, 
the other three have been heavily used as seen from the battered marks 
at the butt as well as working end. 
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(/-) Rubbing Stones: ( 164 specimens; 8-60% ) Figs. 4 and 6-7 

They are a class of domestic implements usually found in associa- 
tion with querns, serving the purpose of grinding and pounding grain. 
They are made from small, natural slabs. Robert Bruce Foote called 
these as “‘ mealing stones ’’. In shape they are oblong, rectangular, oval 
or circular. They do not exhibit any signs of flaking, but are pecked all 
over to attain a flat surface and to produce dentitions for grinding. 
Grinding was not involved in their manufacture. 


Half the number of specimens in the present collection are broken. 
All the rubbing stones were found at 30 sites. For the preparation of 
rubbing stones, granite of various shades formed the most common 
rock accounting for 114 (69.51%) specimens in the whole collection. 
In the descending order of frequency come dolerite, granodiorite, and 
diorite representing 24 (14°63%), 16 (9-76%) and five (305% ) 
specimens respectively. The remaining 3 per cent consists of gneiss and 
sandstone, 1-22 per cent each and 0e61 per cent of greenstone. The two 
sandstone rubbers, one complete and the other broken, come from 
Katamadevudu Hill. These were probably imported from the 
adjoining Tadipatri taluk where quartzities sandstones are exposed. It 
is not clear why this material was imported when other suitable rocks 
were available in the vicinity. A few specimens are patinated, but the 
majority are in a fresh condition. Only complete specimens are taken 
into account for the study of shape, size and weight since incomplete 
specimens do not give full data in these respects. Therefore unless 
otherwise mentioned, the total number of rubbing stones studied is 82 
and the associated sites are 27. 


The rubbing stones in general are circular ( 25 specimens; 30-49%), 
oval (21 specimens; 25-61%), oblong (16 specimens; 19-51%) and 
rectangular (14 specimens; 17:07%). The remaining six (7:32% ) 
specimens include square (4 specimens; 4:88%) and triangular 
(2 specimens; 2-44%) sections. In vertical and horizontal cross 
sections, rubbing stones are planoconvex (30 or 36.59% and 26 or 
31-71% specimens ), oblong (29 or 3-537% and 24 or 29-27% O speci- 
mens )’ rectangular (17 or 20-73% specimens in both sections ), trape- 
zoidol (2 or 244% and 7 or 8-54% specimens), oval (2 or 2°44% and 
of the same proportion in the other section ) and triangular (1 or 1+-22% 
and 5 or 6.10% specimens) respectively. Besides, one ( 1+22%) 
specimen each is lenticular and truncated biconvex. Rubbing stones 
with plano-convex section are almost one-surface worked and used, 
though two-faced specimens are also there. Those with oblong and 
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rectangular sections are always flat and these are worked and utilised 

on both faces- Specimens with other types of section, fall into both 
groups. 

| All the rubbing stones were measured and their measurements and 

ratios show the following distributions: 


Character Range Mean 
Length 6-1-18 10°3 
Breadth 4-1-13 8.1 
Thickness beth V7, 4.1 
B/L Ratio -41-1-0 “79 
T/B Ratio e21- 29 253 


Weight 151-1700 607¢5 


In length nearly 88 per cent specimens measure between 7.«1 and 
14 cm. and this wide range indicates the preference of both long and 
short rubbers: Similarly in breadth as many as 76 per cent specimens 
measure between 6-1 and 10 cm., showing the use of both narrow and 
broad rubbers. In thickness the range is narrow, about 67% specimens 
measuring only between 3.1 and5cm. Another 24 per cent rubbers 
measure in thickness betwen 2.1 and 3 cm. and 5.1 and 6cm. The B/L 
ratio ranging between .7! and 1.0 includes more than three-fourths 
(79.27%) of the rubbers showing the predominance of broad specimens. 
Only in one (1.22%) specimen the length is more than twice the 
breadth. The T/B ratios ranging between .21 and .5 and .51 and .9, 
each, include nearly equal proportions of rubbers. Thiscan also be 
inferred from the medium mean value—.53-—as well. Tables 10-11 
show the distribution of frequencies and percentages of lengths, breadths 
and thicknessess as well as the B/L and T/B ratios of rubbing stones- 
The heaviest specimen weighs 1639.5 grams, while the smallest weighs 
only 186 grams. The mean weight is 607.5 grams. Seventy four 
(90.24% ) rubbers weigh between 200 and 1000 grams while four 
(4.88%) specimens each are less than 200 or more than 1000 grams. 
The highest number in one single class is 14 ( 17.07%); it occurs in two 
classes, 201-300 grams and 701-800 grams: It may therefore be inferred 
that larger and heavier specimens could be used by both hands while 


medium and small sized implements must have been utilised by 
one hand. 
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TABLE 10 


Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of Lengths, Breadths and 
Thicknesses of Rubbing Stones in Grouad Stone Industry 


Sites: 27 No. of Observed Specimens: 82 
Measurement Length ee inreadthee Thickness 2 
class . 
( Centimeters ) f % f ve f % 
le1l- 2 a 5 l — ce ] 1.22 
2el- 3 _- — -— —_ 10 12-20 
3el- 4 - _ — oo 28 34215 
4.1- 5 — — 3 3.66 27 32.93 
5.1- 6 — _ a 8254 10 12.20 
6el- 7 5 6.10 16 19°51 6 7+32 
7.1- 8 14 17°07 14 7.07 —_ — 
8.1- 9 © 11 13-41 13 15.85 — — 
9-1-10 10 12°20 19 23017 ad — 
101-11 9 10.98 6 7-32 —_ —y 
11.1-12 10 12-20 3 3-66 — — 
12-1-13 9 10-98 ] 1-22 = — 
13-1-14 9 10-98 _ — — — 
14.1-15 i 1-22 — ey —_ — 
15-1-16 3 3266 — — — ~— 
17+1-18 1 1422 enc — — — 
Mean 10-3 8-1 spake | 
| TABLE 11 


Distribution of Frequeneies and Percentages of B/L and T/B Ratios 
of Rubbing Stones in Ground Stones Industry 


Breadth / Length Thickness / Breadth 
Ratio Class AO ey ae ap Rae eR ERT Foe Te ear 
: % f % 

0 lara . — — 7 8054 
+31- .4 — — 12 14-63 
-41- +5 | ee 20 24.39 
*51- -6 v1 2-44 20 24.39 
Jee aae | 4 4.88 11 13-41 
-71- 28 30 36°59 10 1220 
*81- -9 249) 26°83 3 3-66 


.91-1-0 13 15086 —_— — 
Mean 0-79 0-53 
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Classification of Rubbing Stones: 


Foote (1916: 20) classified rubbing stones into two types-—flat and 
rounded. Allchin (1957:327 ) uses the term oval rubbers for Foote’s 
‘mealing stones’ but did not define the extent of working and use of 
these stones. Sankalia ( 1964: 87-8 ) treats these specimens as the two 
sub-types of the muller type of implements. His two sub-types are: 
(b) round, but having two surfaces flattened or naturally flat, and 
(c) plano-convex muller, having one surface flat and the other convex 
or slightly round ( Figs- 103-5 ). In the present study the term ‘muller’ 
is used for long, well dressed stone, which forms the upper moving part 
for the saddle querns- Further, mullers have to be used by both hands 
while it is not necessarily so in the case of rubbers. On the basis of the 
extent of the working and use of the surface, sides and ends, rubbers 
are broadly divided into two major types and several sub-types. 
The characteristics of both types and their sub-types are as under. 

Type I (26 specimens; 31-71%) includes rubbers which were 
worked and used on one surface only- The other surface retains 
cortex. Further either one or both sides exhibit signs of utilisation in 
crushing operations ( Figs. 4,6 and 7). These occur at 14 sites. Six 
sub-types are discerned in this type. Sub-type 1 (5 specimens; 6-10%) 
rubbers were worked and used on one surface only. The other face, 
the two sides and ends remain unworked and unused (Fig. 7, No, 67). 
Sub-type 2 (6 specimens; 7:32%) rubbers have undergone work and 
use on one face and one end (Fig. 7, No. 65). In sub-type 3 (4 speci- 
mens; 4.88%) besides one face, the two ends were also used (Fig. 6, 
No. 55). In sub-type 5 (5 specimens; 6.10%) specimens, one face, 
both ends and sides were worked and utilised ( Fig. 6, No. 57). In the 
6th sub-type (1 specimen; 1.22%) one face, one end and both sides 
were worked and used. The only specimen of this sub-type comes 

‘from Vitalampalli. 


Type Il (56 specimens; 58.29%) is differentiated from the previous 
type in having worked and used both faces besides ends and sides. 
Twenty-four sites yielded rubbers of this type (Fig. 7, Nos- 66 and 
68-69). There are eight sub-typesin this type. Sub-type 1 (4 speci- 
mens; 4.88%) rubbers have the two faces worked and used. The 
two sides and ends retain cortex (Fig- 7, No. 69). In sub-type 2 (6 
specimens; 7.32%) the two faces and one end were worked and used. 
In sub-type 3 (4 specimens; 4.88%) the two faces and one end and 
one side were used after working (Fig. 7: No. 66). Sub-type 4 (9 
specimens ; 10.98) tools have both faces and ends utilised after working 
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( Fig, 7, No. 68). In sub-type 5 (10 specimens; 12.20%), besides 
bifacial work and use, both ends and one side were employed in 
crushing. Sub-type 6 (1 specimen; 1.22% rubbers were worked 
and used on both faces and one side. The only representative of this 
variety was found at Kalyandrug Fort. In sub-type 7 (4 specimens; 
4.88%) excepting one end, all the other portions were worked and 
used all over, irrespective of sides, ends and faces- This is the largest 
of all the sub-types in the collection. 


{J) Saddle Querns: Not illustrated 


These derive their name from their resemblance to the riding 
saddles: They were used for grinding and pounding grain and other 
cereals. They are rectangular, square and less frequently round in 
shape and are made out of huge granite boulders. Foote ( 1916: 20) 
classified them as ‘ mealing troughs’ and divided them into deep and 
shallow types. Two hundred and eight saddle querns were noticed 
during the present survey. They were found at every site but none 
of them was collected due to their large size and weight. However, 31 
of them from Vidupanakal Fort, Vidupanakal West, Uravakonda, 
Havaligi and Lattavaram Hill were measured in Situ. An analysis of 
these measurements shows that they vary in size from 25 to 120 cm. 
in length, 13 to 90 cm. in breadth and 2:5 to 21cm. depth- In length 
23 ( 74:2% ) measured between 31 and 50cm. and in breadth 25 ( 80-7%) 
measured between 25 and 40 cm- In depth 12 (38:7% ) measured 6 cm. 
and below while 19 ( 61-3%) measured more than6cm. This shows 
that long, broad and shallow querns are of common occurrence. 
Observations made on these querns indicate that neolithic folk chose 
roughly oblong or rectangular granite blocks, the upper surface 
of which was hollowed out by pecking. This became deeper due to 
prolonged and continuous rubbing by round grinders or rubbers. 


(K) Axe-Hammers ( 64 specimens; 3-35%) Figs. 3 and 5 


The term ‘axe-hammer’ is applied to axes whose cutting edge 
due to prolonged utilisation ceased to serve the purpose of an axe and 
which were therefore employed as hammers. They differ from the true 
hammers in retaining the shape and technology of the axes though 
functionally they are grouped as hammers’ and though some scholars 
(Subbarao 1949: 148) have treated them under the axe-category. 
Foote ( 1946: 20-1 ) however considered these as separate type which 
iS maintained in the present study as well. 

SS-27 
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Axe-hammers were found at 21 sites. Of these, 51 (72.7%) 
specimens are triangular, six (9.4%) semi-triangular while seven (10.9%) 
are rectangular in shape. In almost all specimens the shape is largely 
dependent on that of the original rock pieces employed. Horizontal 
cross-sections taken in the middle of all specimens show that 37 (57.8 %) 
are ellipsoidal or oval, 11 (17-2%) plano-convex, eight (12.5%) flat 
oval or lenticular, seven (10.9%) rectangular and one (1.6%) circular. 
To find out the size and shape, all axe-hammers were measured and 
weighed. The largest specimen measures 18+1 x 10.3x5.6 cm, while 
the smallest measures 6.8x4.7x2.0 cm., the mean measurements 
being 10.0x6.4x3.7 cm. The maximum, minimum and average 
weights are 14-97, 7, 107-3 and 373.8 grams respectively. In length more 
than one-half (35 specimens; 54-69%) of the total specimens measure 
between 9.1 and 12 cm., while nearly one-third (21 specimens; 32.82%) 
and one - eighth ( 8 specimens; 12.41% ) specimens measure between 6.1 
and 9 cm.and 12.1 and 19cm. But in breadth unlike in Jength, the range 
is very narrow—nearly 80 percent specimens measuring between 5.1 and 
7 cm. The thickness range is still narrower, more than two-thirds(67.19%) 
of the specimens measuring in one single class between 3.1 and 4 cm. 
The B/L ratios show that in all but five specimens length is less than 
twice the breadth. This can also be seen from the high mean value. 
In T/B ratio, 50 percent specimens are restricted between .51 and .7, 
while the remaining specimens are distributed between .21 and .5, and 
-71 and .94 in equal proportions. The distribution of frequencies and 
percentages of lengths, breadths, thicknesses, B/L and T/B ratios of 
axe-hammers can be seen in tables 12-13. 68-75 percent specimens 
weigh between 201 and 400 grams. Another 18 per cent specimens 
measure between 401 and 900 grams, while the remaining stray 
specimens 'weigh more than 900 grams or below 200 grams. 


The rocks employed for making axe-hammers are same as those 
used for axes. Excepting two specimens, which are made on diorite. 
and granodiorite all are made on coarse to fine-grained dolerites. 
Most axe-hammers (44 specimens; 68.8%) are nicely preserved 
Sixteen (25%) are lightly patinated while four (6.3%) are deeply 
patinated. Asthe assemblage is from surface almost all of them look 
discoloured though not patinated or stained. 


Classification of Axe-Hammers: 


Foote (1916: 20) classified axe-hammers into axe-hammers with 
a long narrow body, and axe-hammers with a short thick broad body. 
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TABLE 12 


Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of Lengths, Breadths and 
Thicknesses of Axe-Hammers in Ground Stone Industry 


Sites) .2) No. of observed Specimens: 64 
Measurement Length - Breadth OP hickness 
class elie sche Tie at it Aa al NE lh er hae he as SOAS OR a a lel BEALE: SUE FITS 
( Centimeters ) f we fi o; f of 
2- 3 me =<" — re 7 10.94 
3.1- 4 sive — — — 43 67.19 
4.1- 5 — — 6 9.38 11 87.19 
5-1- 6 — — 26 40.63 3 4.69 
6-l- 7 8 12200 23 39.06 — — 
‘hilar 7 10.94 4 6.25 — ne 
8.1- 9 6 9.38 l 1.56 — — 
9.1-10 15 23.44 I 1.56 — hans 
10.1-11 11 Viiadl l 1.56 — — 
11.1-12 9 14.06 -— —- — ~~ 
12: 1ed3 3 4.69 sik 5 — — 
13.1-15 2 3.13 a ree tee shes 
15.1-19 3 4.69 ae, — aa — 
Mean 10-0 6.4 3.7 
TABLE 13 


Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of B/L and T/B Ratios 
of Axe-Hammers in Ground Stone Industry 


Ratio Class Ff y, — : 7, ‘ 
-21-.3 a — 1 1.56 
.31-.4 2 3.13 3 4.69 
.41-.5 3 4.69 7 10.94 
-51-.6 22 34.38 24 37-50 
-61-.7 i6 25.00 10 28.12 
-71-—-8 13 20-31 7 10.94 
-81-.94 8 12.50 4 6.25 


Mean ot a pe -60 
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He regarded shape and size as the criteria for his classification. Foote’s 
first type includes many specimens made from used axes while his 
second type probably comprises such axe-hammers which were deli- 
berately made for the purpose. In the present study the whole collec- 
tion of axe-hammers is treated as one type and classified them into 
their respective technological groups and varieties. The techniques of 
manufacture are similar to those discerned in axes, adzes and chisels, 
All axe-hammers are divisible into seven varieties— three in stage I, 
two in II and of the same number in III. 


I. Only flaked or pecked, or flaked and pecked but not ground 
( 22 specimens; 34-38%): This group occurred at 11 sites, contains six 
specimens with reworked edges while another one specimen is worked 
all over leaving butt and one of the surfaces. The three varities are: 
only flaked tools ( 3 specimens ; 4:69% ).only pecked tools ( 5 specimens ; 
7:81%), and flaked and pecked tools (14 specimens; 21-88%). First 
variety tools come from the sites of Havaligi and Lattavaram Hill. 
The specimens seem to have been made intentionally. The illustrated 
piece (Fig. 5, No- 37) has a short broad body resembling Foote’s type-2 
axe-hammers. The second variety occurs at five sites. The example 
appears to be an intentionally made one. Both ends bear battering 
marks resulted due to use ( Fig- 5, 38). The last variety is represented 
by ten sites. Many reworked axes occur in this type ( Fig. 3, No. 15). 


II. Edge ground tools (11 specimens; 17-19%): These were found 
at eight sites. The group contains four edge reworked specimens. The 
two varieties of this group are: pecked and edge ground tools 
(3 specimens; 469% ) that come from three different sites (Fig. 3, No. 3) 
and flaked and edge ground tools (8 specimens; 12:50%)- All the 
specimens were heavily used. 


Itf- Completely ground tools (31 specimens; 48-44%): This is 
the largest of all groups found at twelve sites. Almost all the specimens 
are nothing but the utilised axes» Among these nine show unifacial 
refilaking on the edge- At least in one case both butt end and working 
edge were reworked’ 'while in another specimen edge and one of the 
sides have undergone the process of rechipping. The two varieties of 
this group are: (1) flaked, pecked and ground all over unevenly (24 
specimens; 37.50%) and (2) ground to a smooth face all over (7 speci- 
mens; 10.9496). The first is the biggest of all the varieties. It includes 
all reworked and used axes (Fig- 3, No. 16). Evidence for the second 
variety comes from three sites. All specimens bear marks of heavy use. 
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(ZL) Hammer Stones: (473 specimens; 24.80%) Figs- 3 and 5-6 


On the basis of technique of manufacture and probable function, 
Foote (1916:20) recognised several sub-types inhammer stones. Allchin 
(1957: 327) divided them into four groups according to their general 
function and shape. He includes axe-hammers as one of these groups. 
In the present study however axe-hammers have been treated as a sepa- 
rate type in view of their distinctive origin and function. Allchin also 
included one group of hammer stones ( Foote’s corn-crushers ) as 
spheroid rubbers. These objects can in no way be considered grinders 
orrubbers as they do not show any marks of use of rubbing or 
grinding. 

There are 373 (78.86%) complete and 100 (21.14%) broken hammer 
stones in the present collection. Except Adoni—East all other sites 
yielded these artifacts. Majority of the hammer stones are either made 
out of dolerites/basalts or green epidote granites ( Foote’s pistacite 
granite, 1916: 23) though several other rocks were also employed. 
An analysis of the raw materials is given in the following table: 


S.No. Name of rock Frequency Percentage 
be Dolerite 219 46.30 
ve Epidote granite 160 33.83 
33 Granite 33 6.99 
4. Granodiorite 31 6.55 
3, Greenstone 11 2.32. 
6. Pegmatite 8 1.69 
7. Diorite 7 1.48 
8. Quartz 4 0.84 

Total 473 100.00 


Pistacites granite (Foote 1916:23) or pistacites ( Allchin 1957: 
327) which are nothing but epidote granites were largely used by the 
neolithic folk for making corn-crushers or spheroid rubbers ( which are 
in fact hammers ) on account of their attractive green colour. Other- 
wise these were in no way better than the common country rock. Foote 
and Allchin thought that they were brought from great distances. In 
the present collection, 160 ( 33-83% ) hammer stones are of pistacite or 
epidote granite and 33 (6-99% ) of granite. The comparatively high 
percentage of epidote granite is due apparently to the attractive colour 
of this stone as was mentioned earlier. However our limited observa- 
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tions show that pistacite granite outcrops occur at many places in the 
granite region of Ballary and Anantapur districts and at least in this 
area these rocks therefore do not seem to have been fetched from long 
distances. 


In size hammer stones range from 4-3 to 13-4cm.in length or 
diameter while in thickness they vary from 3-1 to8cm. Of the com- 
plete 373 specimens nearly 240 have breadths ranging between 4 and 
8cm. Their maximnm, minimum, minimum and average lengths X 
thicknesses arel 3-4 7:5cm., 4:3 3-1 cm. and 7 x 5-1 cm.r espectively- 
Majority of the hammer stones have their length measuring between 5.1 
and 8 cm. (315 specimens; 84.45% ). Of those, hammer stones ranging 
between 6L- and 7 cm. predominate the rest (145 or 38.87% specimens ). 
In thickness most of the specimens fall between 4-1 and 6 cm. (311 or 
80-69%). But the dominant thickness class is from 5-1 to 6 cm. (152 
or 50-75% specimens ). Table 14-15 give the distribution of frequencies 
and percentages of lengths and thicknesses of hammer stones. _ 


In weight, hammer stones vary from 101 to 800 grams. Their 
maximum, minimum and averageweights are 776, 105 and 345-7 
grams respectively. The most common range is between 201 and 
400 grams (245 or 65-68% specimens ) with the highest frequency 

TABLE 14 
Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of Lengths of Hammer 
Stones in Ground Stone Industry 


Sites: 33 No. of Observed Specimens: 373 


—— 


Length Group-wise Frequencies of Hammer Stones Total 


Class ents i Me ann Se a ec re hares AS frequen- sf 
Centimeter) Group Group Group Group Group Group Group cies of 2 
( I 12° 4an veo uey VI ‘VII all gps. 


4.3— 5 


l 1 1 4 tao os en 1.88 
Sgr eee St 7 Pe O38 6 ee 
Gi F 3) ena beraieg yo O55 pRIRES 5 1 145 38.87 
Fal 208 fou rQD erswlpulerrs Wohas 6 2° Wi OSIM NIST FA 
Salat Qive pdestchel al 8 3 3 6 3°) aq 9.12 
944-10 awed: Gy SVE WES RAP OS foe 2 eee 2.14 
LO) deo 146 Dia dierent bess ut ae 0.54 
tis 142s 3! elated souvent a 1 eo 0.80 
PAAUVZing Be Dore yaoi ei oh hee CN ol oie 0.54 
at deve 2 ait Le phir COO aoe Ce ie a 0.54 


Mean 6.3 8-1 67 64 69 74 8.2 7-0 
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TABLE 15 


Distribntion of Frequencies and Percentages of Thicknesses of 
Hammer Stones in Ground Stone Industry 


Thickness Group-wise Classification of Hammer Stones Total 
Class ce Frequen- F 
(Centi- Group Group Group Group Group Group Group cies of Yo 
meters ) ] II Il IV Vv VI VII all Gps. 
3.1-4 — 16 10 2, 3 4 -— 34 9.12 
4.1-5 J 28 45 4! 22 of. | 149 39.95 
5.1-6 4 25 2 58 20 8 5 152 40.75 
6.1-7 — 3 4 pape 4 1 ] 35 9.38 
7.1-8 — — m4 — — — 1 3 0.80 
Mean 4.9 4.8 4.9 5.4 DOs 1921 5.6 5.1 


(140 or 37:53% specimens ) falling in 201-300 grams weight class 
(see also Table 16). In shape, hammer stones are generally roughly 
circular or discoidal, spheroidal, square, cylindrical and irregular. In 
section they are round, semi-circular and rarely plano-convex or oblong 
to rectangular. Of the total 473 pieces, only 51 (10-78%) are in a 
wearthered state, the rest are fresh and well preserved. 


Classification of Hammer Stones: 
On the basis of the extent of use marks on them, hammer stones 
are classified into the following seven groups: The technique of 


preparation and shape have also been taken into account but these are 
of subsidiary importance at least in the case of some groups. 


TABLE 16 


Distribution of Frequencies and Percentages of Weights of 
Hammer Stones in Ground Stone Industry 


Weicht Group-wise Frequencies of Hammer Stones Total 
ae 2 SS ay 2 ag ee a ARNE CE and ar on frequen- 0f 

(G ‘ene Group Group Group Group Group Group Group ciesofall /° 

ee ae II I Wee VI VII Groups 
101-200 2 e 7 12 fe — nae? 28 7-51 
201-300 a 20 42 53 16 4 ] 140°" 37-53 
301-400 l 24 21 33 18 adi 1 105. 28.15 
401-500 D 10 10 15 y) 3 4 51 13.67 
501-600 — 7 8 8 3 3 p) 31 8°31 
601-700 — 3 Ps 3 3 l _ 12 3-22 
701-800 ~- i) 1 1 1 — l 6 1-61 


Mean 289-7 373-2 329.8 325-6 354:9 413-7 453.1 345-7 
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Group i: (9 specimens; 2°41% ) Fig. 5, No. 46. 


In these hammer stones use marks are confined to one end or 
shorter side. They were chipped round the body and then used for 
battering. Nota single specimen is pecked or ground. The specimens 
are roughly spheroidal or discoidal, or square in shape. They vary in 
size from 5 to 7:7 cm. in length and 4-] to 5-8 cm. in thickness while 
the mean lengths X thicknesses are 6:3x4-9cm. In weight they range 
from 182 to 446 grams, the mean weight being 289-7 grams. 


Group II: (72 specimens; 19-30% ) Fig. 3, No. 17; 
Fig. 6, No. 56 


These hammer stones exhibit use marks at two ends or shorter 
sides. Some were roughly flaked and then used while others have 
either been ground and used or used directly without any dressing. 
They are roughly cylindrical, oblong, rectangular, or assymmetrical 
specimens. Allchin’s ( 1957: 334) cylindrical hand-hammers, and 
Foote’s ( 1916: 20) and Subbrao’s ( 1949 - 156-7) fabricators go with 
this group: The bruised ends of these tools suggest that they might 
have been used as punches or as flaking tools while making axes and 
other ground tools. Subbarao gives the term ‘stone finger’ for a 
fabricator. 


These tools vary in length from 5 to 13+4 cm. while their thickness 
ranges between 3-4 and 6-9 cm. Their average length X thickness is 
8-1x4°8 cm. In weight they range from 151 to 776 grams, while an 
average specimen weighs 373-2 grams. [Illustration No- 56 in Fig. 6 
has a hollow in the middle probably to facilitate hafting. It is closely 
akin to Foote’s (1916: 20) and Subbarao’s (1949: 157-8; Pl. XXXIV 
and XXXV) grooved or belted hammer stones. Both the ends of this 
specimen were heavily used. 


Group III: (91 specimens; 24.40% ) Fig. 6, No. 58 


These hammer stones have a bruised surface all round the 
periphery with flat, convex or uneven upper or under surfaces retaining 
cortex. The bruised surface in some specimens is too regular to have 
been produced by use alone. This was intentionally produced by 
pecking to give thema spherical shape. Though because of their 
spherical shape they look like unfinished sling stones we have consi- 
dered them as hammer stones due to the presence ot characteristic use 
marks onthem. They are round, circular or rarely oblong large, 
flat thick discoids. In length they measure between 5 and 9 cm. and 
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in thickness between 3.2 and 6.9 cm. respectively. Their weight varies 
from 128 to 704.5 grams, the average weight being 329.8 grams, 
Foote’s (1916: 20) and Subbarao’s (1949: 157) round hammers and 
pounders, and Allchin’s (1957: 334) spheroid and discoid hand- 
hammers go with this group of hammer stones. 


Group IV: (125 specimens; 33.51%) Not illustrated. 


This group like group III comprises hammer stones having use 
marks all over the body but differs from the latter in that the use 
marks are not uniform but unevenly distributed. Almost all of them 
have spherical shape with a few concavities here and there. These as 
group III specimens are possibly incomplete sling stones. In length 
they vary from 4.4to 9cm. and in thickness from 3.6 to 7.5 cm. 
An average specimen measures 6.4 cm. in length and 5.4 cm. in thick- 
ness. Their maximum, minimum and average weights are 764.5, 105 
and 325 grams respectively. These tools have probably served the 
same function as group III specimens, 


Group V: (49 specimens; 13.14%) Not illustrated 


Hammer stones of this group possess a bruised surface all round 
the periphery like group IV tools, but in addition these specimens 
have one of their flat surfaces ground while the other is left unworked.- 
Banerjee (Sankalia and others 1960: 160) treats such tools as hammer-— 
cum-sling stones or weights. As regards the ground flat surface he 
explains that this facilitates the stone to sit. The specimens of this 
group are circular to spheroidal in shape. They are 5-1 to 8.9 cms 
long and 3+6 to 6:4cm. thick. Their average length and thickness are 
6-9 cm-andS5cm. They range from 195 to 655 grams in weight, while 
an average tool weighs 354.9 grams. 


Group VI ( 19 specimens; 5.10%) Fig. 6, Nos. 57 and 61. 


These hammer stones are similar to group V specimens but differ 
from the latter in having both flat faces ground. They must have 
been employed for grinding as well as battering. They are roughly 
circular to oval measuring between 5-6 and 9 cm. in length, and 3.3 
and 7cm. inthickness; the average measurement being 7.4 cm. in 
length and 5.1 cm- inthickness. The weight range starts from 203 
grams to a maximum of 754.5 grams whereas the average weight is 
414.7 grams. 

SS-28 
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Group VII: (8 specimens: 2.14% ) Fig, 6, 47-48. 


Foote and Allchin classified these as cylindrical pestles. Allchin’s 
axe-hammers are not included in this group. These are long, perfectly 
cylindrical specimens with a horizontally circular or round section. 
They have been pecked all round their body and then used in grinding 
and pounding purposes. Occasionally they might have been hafted and 
used as hammers too. Besides these eight complete specimens, there 
are three broken pieces also. Their maximum X minimum lengths and 
thicknesses are 9.9X7e2cm- and 6.4x4.2 cm. respectively, while an 
average specimen is 8«2 cm- long and 5.6 cm: thick. In weight pestles 
vary from 295 to 573 grams while an average tool weighs 453.1 grams. 


Example No 48 in Fig. 6 resembles a_ potter’s dabber. 
Allchin ( 1960: 91, Pl. 561, No. 2 and Pl. 55, No- 2) illustrates similar 
sp2cimen of brownish-red stone from the surface of Piklihal. He 
suggests a special function to it. Our example has been finely pecked 
after flaking and heavily used as seen from the marks at both ends. 


(M) Sling Stones (79 specimens; 4.14%):Fig. 4, No. 26, Fig. 7, No. 52 


These stones are perfectly spherieal in shape and the absence of 
battering marks onthem suggests that they were the final products of 
the process involved in the making of hammer stones, discussed earlier 
with a different function. Banerjee ( Sankalia and others 1958: 240-1; 
1960: 476-7) and Ansari (Deo and Ansari 1965: 134 and 136) 
thought that similar objects were used as weights at Navdatoli, 
Maheshwar, Nevasa and Chandoli. However, even today such spherical 
balls are used as missiles or throwing stones to drive away the birds 
from green crops. But, nowhere are they employed as weights. It is 
therefore more likely that these were used as sling stones, as Foote 
suggested, for hunting. Of course, their size must have been of some 
significance in the method of their use. 


These from 23 sites are mostly spherical in shape. They are made 
of granite (25 or 31-65% specimens), dolerite (18 or 22-79% speci- 
mens ), epidote granite (17 or 21°52% specimens ), diorite (3 or 3«79 % 
Specimens ), granodiorite (14 or 17«12% specimens ), greenstone (1 or 
1-27% specimen) and quartz (1 or 1*27% specimen). As seen from 
the above analysis granites together constituting more than three fourths 
of the collection, were the chief rocks used for making these spherical 
balls- Their size ranges between 4-3 and 8 cm- in diameter and 3-] 
and 7 cm. in thickness. As average specimen has a length of 5<7 cm. 
and a thickness of 5-1cm- Majority of the objects measure from. Sel 
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to 7 cm. in diameter (66 or 83:54% specimens ) while the most common 
thickness class is between 4+] and 6 cm. (71 or 89-88% specimens). 
In weight sling stones range from 93 to 598 grams and their average 
weight is 280-2 grams. The most frequent weight range is between 101 
and 400 grams (70 or 88-61 % specimens). 


(N) Mace Heads or Ring Stones: (6 specimens; 0+31%) 
Fig. 7 Nos. 71-72 . 


These are thick massive circular stones with a well-drilled central 
hole which was pecked or drilled alternately from both surfaces and is 
o 2to3cm-. diameter. The width of the hole narrows down from the 
surface to the centre. Their surfaces are sometimes pecked and ground. 
Their use as weights for digging sticks suggests that they were primitive 
agricultural implements. Their association with agricultural operations 
has been further corroborated by Oakley ( 1956: 33) who reports that 
the Bushmen of South Africa chiefly utilised the perforated stones as 
weights for digging sticks. Sankalia ( 1964: 86) thinks that these might 
have also been used as mace heads. 


Foote had not collected any mace heads from Anantapur or 
Kurnool districts. He (1914: 100; 1916: 81-2) however found two in 
Bellary district and another two ( 1916: 52, 136, Pl. 19- No. 3395; 161, 
PI. 52, No. 4055 ) one each from Madurai disrict of Tamil Nadu state 
and the former Baroda state, and three from the former Rewa State. 
Later, Subbarao illustrates two specimens (1949: 160, Fig. 3, PI. 
XXXIV ) discovered by Fawcet and Boys. Thus, he too did not come 
across such specimens. Allchin, (1957: 327) who studied the museum 
collections from the North Karnataka region classed mace heads in 
miscellaneous group, though they are a well difined and distinct type. 


The present collection comes from four sites— one each from 
Akkammakonda and Yatakal, two each from Hulikal and Kunduripi- 
all located in Kalyandrug taluk of Anantapur district. All the six are 
broken specimens. Five are made on a fine-grained variety of 
micacious schist of glittering grey colour ( Fig. 7, Nos- 71) while the 
sixth piece from Akkammakonda (Fig: 7, No. 72) is prepared on gritty 
sandstone of medium-—grained texture, but soft and dull red in colour. 
These rocks have not been employed in the manufacture of any 
other types. All specimens are lightly weathered. As all of them are 
broken they could not be measured for their lengths. In breadth they 
vary from 7 to 9.5 cm: and in thickness from 3.3 to 4.8 cm- Their mean 
breadth and thickness are 8.2 and 3.7 cm. respectively. The diameter 
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of the central hole measures from 2 to 3-5 cm., the average being 
2.6 cm. Atleast in one specimen the bore seems to be equal in 
diamater both at the top and centre. In shape three specimens appear 
to be roughly circular, two short oblong and one long oblong. In one 
specimen grinding has been extended to the circumference. 


(O) Miscellaneous Tools: ( 4 specimens; 0-21% ) Figs. 5-7 


This group includes implements which do not find place in any 
specific types due to their multiplicity of functions. All the four 
specimens are described below. 


HBG 27, dolerite, dimensions: 10:6 x 4-5X4+3 cm., weight: 307 
grams. This isa roughly triangular specimen with a convex under 
surface and cortexted flat upper surface. It is flaked and pecked all 
over the body. One of the ends is broder and thicker than the other, 
and the rounded sides are thick and taper to the pointed end- The 
narrow end is bifacially ground and reflaked at right angles to the 
borader end. This suggests that this end might have been used asa 
chisel (?)- Similar implement but completely and intensively ground 
to much smoothness from Tekkalakota is in the Deccan College 
Museum. The other end is ground to a Jevel which appears to have 
resulted due to continuous rubbing or sharpening of the axe-blades- 
Foote (1916: 19-20) termed such tools as slick or slying stones and 
some as whet stones and hones. Foote (1916: Pl. 6, No. 1122a, Pl. 20, 
No. 2251) collected a whet stone from Gadiganuru of Bellary district 
and a hone from Bastipadu of Kurnool district. Subbarao ( 1949: 159, 
Pl. XXXV, No. 18) found a slick stone, which he calls sharpner, at 
Sanganakallu. The present example also seems to have served the 
function of arubber or sharpner. Another possible function of this 
interesting object is that, had it been a finished artifact it would have 
served the function of anaxe(?) probably like the shoe-last celt of 
Subbarao (1949: 147-8). Both the ends bear battered marks which 
show its use as a fabricator or hammer stone (?) ( Fig: 6, No. 62). 


MPM. 11. Grcenstone, dimensions: 20°7 x 10+4 x 8+2 cm., weight: 
2407. It is an elongated pointed cylindrical tool having a circular 
section across the middle. One of the longer sides is convex, inten- 
tionally flaked and battered while the other is concave with cortex. 
One of the ends is thicker and broder than the other. Both ends are 
heavily battered indicating its function as a heavy fabricator (?) or 
a fabricator~cum-pestle (?). One of the faces was used in grinding 
till it became very smooth while the other is battered and lightly ground 
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indicating its use as a muller (?) ona big flat quern. But no such 
querns were found at Malapuram where the tool was picked up. 


PPL. 47, dolerite, dimensions; 11°1xX3.6x3-+6 cm, weight: 224.4 
grams. Itis a plano-convex specsmen with a quadrangular cross- 
section. The upper surface is flaked over which battering is attempted 
while the round under surface is cortexed. Both ends are bifacially 
flaked, one of them being thicker than the other, probably to act as a 
butt- The less thicker end was possibly meant for use. Since the tool is 
unfinisded, it is difficultto say as to what type of implement man 
wanted to make it into. Most likely, it could have been made into 
a chisel (?). 

Anvil: ( dimensions: 9:1 8+8X 4:5 cm, Fig. 7 No. 70). There is 
only one specimen of anvil from Yatakal. It is asymmetrical in shape 
due to fractures at both ends, and is made of schist. It has a pecked 
and drilled convex upper surface and a slightly rubbed roughly flat 
under surface. This depression was probably caused due to the placing 
of cores while flaking. It possesses grooves on either side of the 
depression and so it is presumed that the specimen has been hafted and 
used incutting and other operations. As it appears to have been 
broken, its shape and use can not be reconstructed. 


More or less similar specimens were found by Foote (1916: 128, 
No- 2873; Pl. 48, No. 1466; Pl. 52 No. 426) one each at Kerehal 
in Raichur district southwest of Nagaladinne in Adoni taluk of 
Kurnool district and at Bellary fort hill. Later, a number of these 
were found at Navdatoli, Navasa (Sankalia and others 1958: 235, 
Fig. 115, No. 14; 1960-160-1, Fig. 73, Nos. 1-2), Tekkalakota (Naga- 
raja Rao and Malhotra 1965: 68, Pl. XIC, Nos. 3 and 9) and Chandoli 
( Deo and Ansari 1965: 134, Fig. 68 No- L). 


Til Summary 


The evidence for the ground stone 7 industry of Southwestern 
AnGhra Pradesh presented in the preceding pages comes from 34 surface 
sities. The site of Budagavi Hiil yielded the highest number of artifacts 
(176 specimens; 9.23%) while the smallest number (5 specimens; 
0.26% ) is derived form Chinnadandukonda. The most favoured raw 
material for preparing the artifacts comprises dolerite/basalt ( 1441 
specimens; 75.52%) of the igneous group. Other rocks like epidote 
granite, granite, greenstone, pegmatite, schist, quartz, sandstone and 
granite gneiss were also used ina small measure. The three basic 
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stone-working techniques -— flaking, pecking and grinding - were all 
employed forthe manufacture of the tools either indivdually or in 
combination with one another. 


The typology consists of four categories - edge tools: axes, adzes 
chopper-chopping tools, scrapers, chisels and flake tools; pointed tools 
like picks; domestic implements: rubbing stones, saddle querns, hammer 
stones and axe-hammers; and other tools like sling stones, mace-heads, 
anvils and so on. Of all, axes constituting over 40 percent form the 
main tool type ofthis industry. Majority of the axes, bearing use 
marks, are of medium size and triangular shape with pointed butt, and 
have oval cross-section at the butt and in the middle, while at the 
cutting edge lenticular section is frequent. They were used for splitting 
and cutting in agricultural activities both by naked hand and by hafting 
into suitable handles. Other types of edge tools as well as pointed 
tools assisted man in clearing jungles and for other agricultural 
purposes, whereas domestic implements acted as kitchen equipment. 
Certain hammer stones and sling stones appear to have been used in 
hunting activities. 
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